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years. Heretofore, it has always been a pleasant task, a real 

joy. The song of the angels, “Glory to God in the highest (heav- 
ens), and on earth peace, good will toward men,” has always thrilled 
us; for it gave us a vision of a wider human brotherhood, greater joy 
in life in this world, a wider liberty, a greater toleration, a vision of the 
coming of the kingdom, when the prayers of good people of all nations, 
climes and ages will be answevted: “Thy will be done on earth as in 
heaven.” 

If we read the angels’ song, “good will to men,” the apparent an- 
swer from the earth is “hatred to men,” not in words only, but in 
shrieking shells, in exploding shrapnel, in bursting bombs, in liquid fire, 
in blown-up trenches, rending the occupants or burying them in rents 
in the bosom of Mother Earth, from which we draw our sustenance and 
which should be to her children as a holy thing. Nations curse and 
swear at each other from Zeppelins and aeroplanes, profaning God’s 
pure air with their blasphemy, or vent their hatred by torpedoes from 
invisible warships, and feeding the sharks with the bodies of those who 
travel for pleasure or business on the sea—God’s great highway for His 
people who dwell on the land. 

Or if we read it, “on earth peace to men of good will,” where will 
you find them among the warring nations of three continents? Where 
ill-will is shown by the rumble of artillery wagons on each side toward 
the firing line, by the unburied dead, by the wrecks and fragments of 
humanity borne on returning ambulances, by the countless widows and 
orphans, by the blasted hopes, by the wiping out of once happy and 
peaceful nations or parts of nations, by the wastage of life and the ac- 
cumulation of national debts that must crush out the lives of genera, 
tions yet unborn? 

Is this all that nineteen centuries of the teachings of the Prince of 
Peace, born in a time of profound peace, when 


W* have been writing Christmas greetings for more than thirty 


“No mar or battle sound 
Was heard the earth around”— 


is this all that His teachings have done for the world which He came 
to redeem? 

The seer of the Apocalypse seems to have had a vision of all this 
or more; for after the man on a white horse, who “came forth conquer- 
ing and to conquer,” there followed the red horse of revolution, whose 
rider had power “to take peace from the earth, and that they should 
slay one another: and there was given unto him a great sword.” Then 
came the black horse of famine, and following him a pale horse with 
Death as the rider, “and Hades followed with him.” There was given 
to them power over one-fourth part of the earth, “to kill with sword, 
and with famine, and with death, and by the wild beasts of the earth.” 
(Revelation, 6.) Is this revolution, and the inevitable results—famine, 
pestilence, and death, which will follow from this outburst of hate— 
an answer to the song of the angels? 

Evidently there are deep, underlying wrongs imbedded in our 
modern civilization. The pity of it is that each nation claims that it 
is justified, and cries out in soul agony to the Prince of Peace to bless 
and prosper the shrieking shells and bursting bombs, the Zeppelins 
and the weasels of the sea, in wiping out fellowmen whom they count 
as enemies, forgetting that these also are God’s children, and without 
seriously inquiring what is the latent and deadly disease in our modern 
civilization. 

No better evidence of a deep-lying disease can be produced than 
this, that the achievements of science, invention and discovery, the 
pride and boast and glory of the age, have been organized for the pur- 
pose of destroying God’s children instead of adding to the comforts 
and blessings of human life on the planet. 

But there is another side to the picture: If, on the one hand, the 
achievements of science, inventions and discovery have been organized 
with a skill diabolic in its nature for the destruction of human lif¢, 
they have, on the other hand, also been organized for its conservation. 
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( A Christmas Greeting 


Never in any war since wars began has such care been taken to prevent 
sickness among the soldiers. Never have the wounded had such skill 
in healing and surgery used in their behalf. Never have hospitals been 
so general or so well conducted. 

More than this, the hatred of men for each other is more apparent 
than real. The common soldier does not really hate the man he kills 
or wounds, but acts from a high sense of duty to his country. The 
soldier feels that he is making a big sacrifice for the fatherland on the 
one hand, or on the other to prevent civilization from perishing from 
off the earth by triumph of the heathenish doctrine that makes might 
the arbiter of right. No brighter examples of self-sacrifice has. the sun 
ever shone upon than it now witnesses on the blood-stained fields of 
Surope. 

And all this is bringing the common people of all nations nearer 
to their God. It is teaching them that religion is not a matter of formal 
worship nor superstitious fear, nor a philosophy, but a life and close 
touch with the life of the Father of us all. It is teaching, and will teach 
more completely as the death-roll increases and the countries are filled 
with hopeless cripples, who will need lifelong help, and national debts 
pile up to crush out the life of the unborn, that after all there is a broth- 
erhood of men and a fellowship of all nations and people in suffering. 

But beyond and above all, the best Christmas message we can give 
is that God reigns. Philosophers may strive to put God out of His uni- 
verse, and kings may strive to make the church minister to their ambi- 
tions, but the voice of the ancient prophet will still ring down through 
the ages: 


“Why do the nations rage, 

And the peoples meditate a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel together, 
Against Jehovah, and against his. anointed, saying, 
Let us break their bonds asunder, 

And cast away their cords from us. 

He that sitteth in the heavens will laugh; 
The Lord will have them in derision. 
Then will he speak unto them in his wrath, 
And vex them in his sore displeasure; 

Yet I have set my king 

Upon my holy hill, Zion.” 


Out of all this outburst of hatred, out of all this welter of blood, 
this unspeakable agony of the peoples, will come at last a clearer con- 
ception of human rights, when thrones not founded on the will of the 
people will crumble, when the true faith will return, when religion will 
be understood as a life and not a philosophy, and men will realize the 
statement made by Paul at Athens: “And he made of one (blood) 
every nation of men to dwell on all the face of the earth, having deter- 
mined their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their habitation; that 
they should seek God, if haply they might feel after him and find him, 
though he is not far from each one of us.” 

Let us take what cheer and comfort is possible at this Christmas 
time, and trust that before another Christmas comes, the vision of 
Isaiah may be fulfilled: 

“The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light; they 
that dwelt in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined. Thou hast multiplied the nation, thou hast increased their 
joy: they joy before thee according to the joy in harvest, as men rejoice 
when they divide the spoil. For the yoke of his burden, and the staff 
of his shoulder, the rod of his oppressor, thou hast broken as in the 
days of Midian. For all the armor of the armed man in the tumult, 
and the garments rolled in blood, shall be for burning, for fuel of fire. 
For unto us a child is born; unto us a son is given; and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonderful 
Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. Of the 
increase of his government and of peace there shall be no end.” 
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Peace On God’s Waters 


prophet proclaimed to be the coming Prince of Peace, the greatest 

good that could come to the war-worn countries would be a proc- 
lamation of peace. The sword and the musket and the bayonet could be 
laid aside, the solid earth would no longer be shaken by monster guns, 
hurling deadly shells or explosives. The Zeppelins would rest from their 
savagery. The aeroplanes would fold their wings, or be used only for 
purposes of peace; and the weasels of the sea would cease to suck the 
blood of the innocent. The mother could once more fold to her arms the 
son who came home unscathed, or tenderly care for the wounded, and 
could lay wreaths on the graves of her dead without feeling that still 
greater sorrows would befall her. The widow could in security tell her 
orphaned children of their 
father, whose body perhaps Plein: OTe > = 
lies in an unknown grave. The 
nations could then count the 
cost of this outbreak of hu- 
man hate, before that cost 
reached the vast aggregate 
that would make of future 
generations hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to pay 
even the interest, or by repu- 
diation whelm the warring na- 
tions into bankruptcy for gen- 
erations. 

It would be well for us, in 
our homes unscathed by this 
modern Armageddon, to in- 
quire as to what are the con- 
ditions and what we must and 
can do to make future wars’ 
impossible. For it is not 
worth while to inquire at this 
late date as to who began it, 
or what portion or measure of 
blame should be laid to each 
of the victims. 

It is easy enough for men 
to say today that war would 
be impossible, if even those 
who profess to be followers of 
the Prince of Peace would lit- 
erally follow His teachings. 
That they have not done so 
in the past is a fact only too 
obvious; and that they would 
not recognize Him until this 
earth has become a shambles, 
Hie has plainly told us: “And 
ye shall hear of wars and ru- 
mors of wars; see that ye be 
not troubled: for these things 
must needs come to pass; but 
the end is not yet.” There is 
no book so warlike in its tone 
as the Revelation, the unveil- 
ing of the risen Lord, whose 
eyes are a flame of fire, and 
out of whose mouth proceed- 
eth a two-edged sword, and 
His feet as glowing brass, as 
though to burn and tread 
down His enemies. 

It “must needs come” for 
the simple reason that man 


O* the day that commemorates the birth of Him whom the ancient 








Black Sea to the Mediterranean? For as each nation develops commer: 
cially and intellectually in advance of their morals, and obeys the com- 
mand to “multiply, increase and replenish the earth,” as they develop 
the arts and sciences, and learn to manufacture for the good of the 
whole world, how can there be peace if the great highways of the na- 
tions are not free? When we forget to think about who caused this war, 
and get down to the bottom of it, we realize that its cause was simply 
the repression of the nations from developing in their own way and ac- 
cording to their own genius the faculties with which God endowed them. 

Chimerical, you may say. Will the Turk give up the Dardanelles? 
Will England cease to control the Mediterranean at Gibraltar? Will 
Germany relinquish her contro! on the Baltic? In the past utterly im- 
practicable; but things are 
moving fast nowadays, and 
the time may come, sooner 
than we expect, when the na- 
tions will see that war is the 
most foolish of all methods 
of settling difficulties among 
nations. If this lack of freedom 
of the seas has been one main 
cause of the war, then peace 
can not come until this cause 
has been removed; and it will 
not be removed until the na- 
tions of the earth have drunk 
of the wineglass of the wrath 
of the Almighty, until they see 
that all they have been fight- 
ing for could have been se- 
cured better by peace. 

The United States will be 
in a position to call the atten- 
tion of neutral nations to this 
—and warring nations will be 
compelled to listen—to pro- 
claim the seas outside of a 
limit over which a cannon can 
reach, an open highway for 
the peaceful commerce and 
travel of the world, in which 
the flag of no nation shall 
ever float on a ship of war. 
An international navy sup- 
perted by all shall forever put 
an end to piracy on the high 
seas, for warships are afloat 
on the high seas only for the 
purpese of piracy, and with 
that intent. Whatever other 
causes for war there may be 
can be removed when the na- 
tions, having seen the utter 
futility of war itself, will get 
together for the purpose of 
doing international justice. 

Nor can there ever be 
lasting peace so long as the 
doctrine prevails that certain 
families wearing crowns, won 
by the shedding of blood, 
shall be considered as having 
the divine right to order ab- 
solutely the lives of the na- 
tions. This war has been 
caused by the will of not half 
a score of crowned heads, who 








will not listen to His teach- 
ings until taught by the con- 
sequences of world-wide disturbance. Peace does not come even to 
the individual, until after prolonged warfare with the evil that is within 
him. Peace does not come in the community so long as evil has the 
mastery. Peace does not come between capital and labor until the rights 
of each as human beings are recognized; and peace can not come be- 
tween the nations until the rights of the nations are recognized by all. 

They do Him wrong who point out to us an effeminate Jesus, forget- 
ting that, with eyes blazing with indignation, He drove the traffickers 
from the temple, on the ground that, in the name of religion, they had 
made it a house of merchandise, and later because the priesthood had 
made it a den of thieves. Paul, speaking on Mars Hill to the assembled 
Athenians, uttered a great truth which the world has never fully recog- 
nized: that God made of one blood all the nations, and defined their 
bounds of habitation, that each might develop the qualities that He had 
bestowed. There can be no peace among nations until the rights of 
nations are realized in a broad national and international way. 

When this earth was made, three-fourths of its surface was covered 
with water. These great bodies of water, the Seven Seas, are the high- 
ways of the nations. How can there be abiding peace so long as Great 
Britain controls the Straits of Gibraltar, Russia controls the Black Sea, 
Germany controls the Baltic, Turkey controls the passage from the 


assumed power absolutely 
contrary to the teachings of Jesus, and marshaled their hosts against 
each other, for the purpose mainly of promoting the welfare of these 
few families or of perfecting their liberties and so-called rights as 
nations. 

But after the battle-flags have all been furled, there will come 
the shock of peace, a back-wash, as there did after the close of the 
French revolution, which should not cease until the crowned heads 
shall no longer disgrace a world whose people are made in the Divine 
image, and for whom Christ died. 

Our hope lies in the fact that, without exception, the nations are 
war-weary. Women, as they send up their prayers night and morning, 
and often all day long, sigh for the return of peace. Deep down in their 
hearts are emotions which they dare not express; a desire for the re- 
turn of loved ones; a desire for peace, that the wastes of war may be 
restored; a desire for peace that men may have liberty. 

If the United States, in this great world crisis, fails to do its part 
in doing justice among the nations and removing the causes of war, it 
will have failed in one of its great missions. Let us have peace, but let 
it be the peace of righteousness, peace that will tend to human liberty, 
peace that will allow each of the nations to give to the world the highest 
type of humanity of which it is capable. 


How to Live and How to Make a Living 


these two somewhat different but closely related propositions, and 

his success depends very largely on the decision he makes. If he 
is determined to live economically, limiting his expenditures to the nec- 
essaries and comforts of life, it is usually not very difficult for the 
farmer at least to make a living, for the farm itself furnishes the bulk 
of the necessaries and comforts. 

If his plan of life embraces luxuries as well as the necessaries and 
comforts, and his expenditures are limited only by his income, he may 
find making a living a rather difficult proposition; for there is no end 
to human wants. It is not true, as the poet sang, that “Man wants but 
little here below, nor wants that little long’; for many are eager to 
satisfy every want and every desire, and use all their energies in “keep- 


F: these farmer, and every other man for that matter, has to consider 
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ing up with Lizzie,” as the story goes. If a man figures on that kind of 
a life, his outgo will always equal, if not even exceed, his income. 

The fact is that, speaking by and large, we are an extravagant 
people, and allow other people to set the standard as to how we are to 
live. If we watch things pretty closely, we will see that those who 
indulge their wants and desires and ambitions to the fullest extent, 
usually have a pretty hard time of it. The man who limits his way of 
living to the necessaries and comforts, as the farmer can usually do, 
and strives to “lay up something for a rainy day,” will usually get the 
most comfort out of life. A hundred dollars income and ninety dollars 
expenditure means ten per cent happiness, plus the happiness that came 
in spending the other ninety; but a hundred dollars income and a hun- 
dred and one dollars outgo means more than the one per cent misery. 
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“You Would Like Him if You Knew Him” 


them of high character, who disagreed about the location of 
the line fence between them, and quit speaking to each other; 
likewise their wives. This lasted for years. There was no open 
quarrel, but there was a coldness which was a grief to their friends. 
A brother to one of these neighbors, who had recently moved into 
the community, saw them both one day at the postoffice. Taking 
one of them by the arm, he led him up to his brother and said: 
“Allow me to introduce my friend, Mr. B. I am sure you would 
like him if you knew him.” 
Neither could help laughing, and they shook hands, lived side 
by side for twenty-five years afterwards, and were good friends dur- 
ing all that time. The truth 


W' once knew two near neighbors and close relations, both of 


absolutely well balanced in our virtues. It is a good thing, both 
sensible and Christian, to overlook the weaknesses and the faults 
of our neighbors, and dwell only on the best side of them, their 
good points, in our conversation, and particularly so at the table, 
where “little pitchers with long ears” are sure to hear and absorb 
what we say. 

These disputes and quarrels among neighbors really don’t grow 
out of any absolute wickedness, but rather they grow out of the 
narrowness of our vision. Now that we have the telephone, the 
automobile, the rural mail delivery, and excursion rates, we can get 
out of our former narrow environment, get a wider vision, see our 
neighbors from a distance, and get a true perspective of things. 

There are really many 





of the matter was that both 
of them felt mean about it, 
but neither had the courage 
to approach the other, for 
fear that he might be mis- f 
understood. ; 

We presume that such 
differences occur in almost 
every neighborhood. Some . 
little, insignificant thing oc- 
curs, probably a dispute in 
regard to a line fence, about 
breachy cattle, or concerning 
the straying of chickens or 
pigs. First a coldness arises, 
then suspicion; then meddle- 
some neighbors take up the 
matter, and tell what each 
has said about the other; 
and you may be sure that 
their stories lose nothing in 
the telling. And so it goes 
on, until by and by you have 
a neighborhood quarrel, and 
all about nothing. 

We once had a tenant on 
one of our farms, who, un- 
fortunately, was a justice of 
the peace. One day we visit- 
ed him, and found two neigh- 
bors there, in a lawsuit over 
the ownership of a pig. Our 
tenant’s. time was of more 
value than the pig, and so 
we proposed to pay for the 
pig, and divide the money be- 
tween the two parties in dis- 
pute, so that our tenant could 
get back to his work. It need 
not be said, however, that 
this did not settle it, because 
there was bad blood between 
them, and they were both 
determined to “scrap it out” 
then and there. 

Sometimes in the older 
countries, these disputes and 
alienations keep on for years, 
and even for. generations. 
The only reason that we do 
not have the feud and the ; 
vendetta in this country (ex- ’ ~ 
cept possibly in some of the i 











good things about this seem- 
ingly crabbed neighbor of 
yours. If the time came 
when you were in any real 
trouble, nobody would be 
any more anxious to help you 
than he would. At heart, he 
really likes a good many 
things about you, and would 
grow out of his crabbedness 
if you would grow out of 
yours, and look for the best 
things instead of looking for 
the worst. 

A sense of humor will 
help us out in our dealings 
with our neighbors. There 
are a good many things 
which our neighbor may 
thoughtlessly say concerning 
us, which we can afford to 
laugh at or turn off with a 
jest. We are wise if we re- 
fuse to listen to what any- 
my. one else tells us he has said 
: about us. If you happen to 
be an elder in the church, 
or a teacher in the Sabbath 
school, and somebody comes 
and tells you that somebody 
else has said that you are 
“no better than you ought to 
be,” tell him that it is abso- 
lutely and literally true, and 
that nobody can be more 
sorry about it than you are. 

The young folks usually 
have more sense than to 
take up the quarrels of their 
parents. What fun it is for 
the neighbors when two 
young folks, out of families 
who are at swords’ points, 
fall desperately in love with 
, each other. So it has been 
from the time of Shakespeare 
a down. 

Get acquainted with your 
neighbor, really acquainted. 
You will like him, if you get 
* to know him better. You 

. will earn to overlook his 
faults, as you expect him to 











remote mountain regions of 
Kentucky and Tennessee), 
is because we are too civilized to go to that extreme. 
have it in its incipiency. 

We believe that it may be stated as a general principle that 
we would like our neighbors if we knew them better. They have 
their rough sides, no doubt; but we can not throw any stones at 
them, for none of us are very highly polished, and none of us are 


We really do 


do with yours, and to laugh 
at his whims and vagaries. 
In this you will promote your own happiness as well as his and 
that of the community. The time is coming when farmers will be 
compelled to get together, if they expect to get the best out of their 
farms, and the best prices for what they grow, and if they expect to 
develop the highest type of character. The place to begin is by get- 
ting acquainted with your neighbors. 


The Children’s Joy at Christmas 


HE burden of the world’s woe, which rests so heavily on the older 
folks, little as we in this: country can realize the extent of it, 
should not be allowed to interfere with the joy of the children at 

Christmas time. For Christmas is the day of all days in the week 
of all weeks dedicated to childhood. It commemorates the birth of 
Him who, above all the sages and saints of the past, loved little chil- 
dren, delighted in their play, was accustomed to take them in His arms 
and bless them, and told His disciples that except they turn back and 
mend their ways, becoming as little children, they will not be allowed to 
enter into His kingdom. Let them have every joy they can. Let us 
multiply their joys as far as lies in our power. 

The aged enjoy Christmas only as they keep young in spirit. Let 
each one of us who is aging think back, as did Job, of the days “when 
my children were about me.” Let us think of the surprises then in 
preparation to gladden their hearts on Christmas morning, of the prying 
eyes of the youngsters, of the curiosity to know what Santa Claus would 
bring, of the solemn hanging up of stocking, of the early bedtime on 
Christmas Eve, of the patter of little feet very early Christmas morning, 
of the peering into stockings, of the exclamations of delight, sweeter in 
remembrance as the years go by than the music of any orchestra. Thus 
may we retain or win back the spirit and the joy of childhood, for 


“We live in thoughts, not years, 
In heart-throbs, not in moments on the dial.” 


Children have appetites as well as expectations. Therefore let there 
be no stinting of the good things on the Christmas table. These appe- 
tites are God-given, and, like all His gifts, to be gratified in a normal 
way, but not abused. Gluttonous, you, the old dyspeptic, may think 
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them; but what would you not give if you could eat as they can, and 
then fall into an untroubled sleep, the sleep of youth, light-hearted and 
care-free? Noisy, you may call them; but, old man, you were once a 
child and noisy, and fond of good things to eat. Live over again the 
joys of your young life by entering into the joys of the children; and if 
these have flown to homes of their own, of the grandchildren. 

In no place can there be greater Christmas joy than in the farm 
home. It has in and around it in abundance the really good things of 
life. It is free from the conventions and stiffness and formality of many 
of the homes of the wealthy of the cities; and it has all outdoors for 
the sports and pastimes of the holiday season. The very live stock on 
the farm seem to enter into the joys of this season. The dogs bark their 
delight; and even the cats purr their content. “‘Do you remember,” said 
an old friend, a lady over seventy years old, city-born and city-bred; 
“the Christmas week we spent over fifty years ago as invited guests in 
a farm home? It is one of the bright spots of my life.” 

There is joy in the open, wholesome life of country folks, in thein 
unspoken mutual confidence and respect, in their unstudied and uni- 
form politeness, that is as refreshing to the spirits of one used to 
formality as is cold water to a thirsty soul, or good news from a far 
country. 

Let the children and young folks have a full share of joy in this 
Christmas season. The young folks will be all the better for sport 
and recreation, for fun-making, and possibly love-making. Let us 
older folks refresh our spirits by a cioser and more intimate touch 
with the life in which we once shared fully and joyously, and thus get 
a better perspective of human life, and keep the youth of spirit so 
essential to a happy old age. 
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The Story of Brownie 
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a sterling pony mother, grew from 

weanling to yearling, through his 
two-year-old form, until at three years 
of age he became part of the regular 
working force of the farm. Seal-brown, 
with a tan muzzle, Brownie was neyer 
a long, gangling colt, but always com- 
pact and sturdy. From his pony moth- 
er, he inherited the gift of develop- 
ment before any excessive adventures 
skyward. He furnished as he went, 
and was always full built. 

Too big for a miner, too small for 
a turpentine mule, and a little bit too 
stocky for a cotton mule, buyers passed 
Brownie by, especially as his owner 
knew his value on the farm and the 
large amount of work he could accom- 
plish, even though he had no command- 
ing presence. Brownie was a favorite, 
too, with the boys, because he was 
always ready and willing for work 
when wanted, and he was there with 
his steady pull when night came, how- 
ever trying the burden and heat of the 
day, the flies and other annoyances. 

Much of the revenue of the farm 
came from the sale of work stock that 
had paid well in work for its keep, and 
when Brownie had reached nearly six 
years of age, a war broke out that 
caused mule buyers to rake the country 
with a fine-tooth comb for transport 
and cavalry stock. A buyer came to 
Brownie’s home in the slack late sum- 
mer, and found little Donald and 
Brownie playing in the lot. Donald 
was twelve, and he had already been 
allowed to guide Brownie and his mate 
through the corn rows, and, with much 
edvice and reining, turn the ends. Don- 
ald thought he engineered these turns; 
Brownie was sure he did for Donald, 
the other mule, and himself: but he 
loved Donald, and if his head be pulled 
wrong, he used his stout shoulder in 
the other direction, and his strong side 
against the other mule, which was but 
a feckless, though wiliing fellow, to 
save the corn plants. On occasion, he 
would stop and make a fresh start, 
whilst Donald would cry, “You, there, 
Brownie; what are you doing? Get in 
there,” and so forth, like father and 
the big brothers. 

The mule buyer looked at Brownie 
as despitefully as only a mule buyer 
can, and asked Donald what that little 
runt of a mule was good for. 

“Ain’t no runt, neither,” said Donald, 
flaring up. “Weighs a_ thousand 
pounds. Me’n him pulled the thresh- 
er’s water tank out’n the creek, and 
the thresher’s bulky team with it. 
Didn’t we, Brownie?” 

The mule assented, looking suspi- 
ciously at the mule buyer and his whip. 
Don, the collie, gave a low growl. He 
hated the mule buyer; though gray 
now, he remembered a cut from his 
whip which he had received when but 
a clumsy pup, overwilling to help, per- 
haps, but easily controlled by the voice 
of one he loved. 

Don, perhaps, could not understand 
the whole of Webster; but the general 
run of language was an open book to 
him. Mule buyers were depreciating, 
declamatory, noisy; they argued with 
the master, who was, in the general 
order of things, supreme, though with 
gentle voice and quiet ways. 
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Buyers couldn’t put it over Don— 
began they ever so ingratiatingly. for 
he knew that presently there would be 
argument, asseveration and fuss, and 
finally their methods with stock whip 
crackings and objurgations, were all 
opposed to the collie’s sagacious, diplo- 
matic, if compelling ways of getting 
stock to go where they would not. Only 
one buyer would Don aid to drive stock 
from the farm—he who bought calves 
and lambs—a gentleman—and for him 
Don would go to any trouble, some- 
times accompanying him clear to his 
home, where the good wife would greet 
the collie with a pan of fresh-drawn 
water, and have him lie in the cool 
room under the lounge, away from flies 
—till rested for his return. 

Donald was, after a while, elated in 
his youthful heart, that the buyer had 
called Brownie a runt, for he knew 
it was time for him to be sold and 
make way for younger work stock, and 
he was further encouraged at dinner 
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work imminent, and he’d as lief sell 
later on as now, when he hoped prices 
would be better, and if they weren’t, 
why, his work would be done anyway. 
They had to plow deeper nowadays, 
and a man needed a lot of stock. More- 
over, they sold better with some age 
on them. He invited the mule buyer 
to make himself comfortable on the 
porch or in the parlor, until he desired 
to leave, regretting that he himself 
would have to go and sort some cattle 
out that had got mixed. 

Some people might have been em- 
barrassed when, in urgent need of 
mules, they were placed in the mule 
buyer’s position—but not this one. In 
fact, he had but one fixed idea in life 
which he found to work, and that was 
that money talked. Indeed, with him, 
all other forms of conversation might 
truly be considered as the flowers or 
weeds of speech. There was only one 
sterling thing about Bill Myer, and that 
was his check or draft. He was as true 
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“ Where There Were Uneasy Sounds of Lapping Water, Yet Where Water Was Not.” 


when the mule buyer announced that 
there was practically nothing much 
doing at the big city in the mule line, 
and that if he bought anything it would 
be out of sheer good-will, and in the 
main for old times’ sake. Donald’s 
father did not say much. He preferred 
to sell on the farm, without the risk 
of heavy feed bills, and possibly ex- 
pensive sickness amongst stock, but he 
read the papers, and had a weigh scale. 
A buyer could make a fair profit off 
Dave Ross, but he couldn’t skin him 
very deep. 

The mule buyer really knew this, 
and it was more a matter of habit and 
to keep himself in practice, than for 
the impression he expected to make on 
Ross, that he told the tale of a poor 


cotton crop, how the south had en- 
gaged in raising mules, and darkly 
hinted that if things kept on, this 


would be his last year in business. 
Ross, agreeing, pushed his chair back 
from the table, and said he was glad 
to have him call any time, and that he 
had a lot of fall plowing and other 


in money as he was false in all else— 
his business career had convinced him 
that he had to be. 

Dave Ross was satisfied that he had 
Bill Myer in a position where he had 
to come out and say he wanted to buy. 
Dave made it quite easy for him, and 
before an hour was gone, Myer had 
bought six head at a much bigger price 
than he wanted to pay—a suicidal price 
considering the state of affairs he had 
depicted. The mules were driven onto 
the county road. A little boy was 
missing when father called, for he was 
crying bitterly down amongst the wil- 
lows on the creek. Even Don could 
not yet console him for the loss of his 
first team that gave him man’s estate. 
It was not only the loss of the team, 
but the loss of his real friend, Brownie. 
The boy’s grief was none the less 
bitter and poignant in that it would 
pass. Don knew that, and Don stood 
by, waiting till youthful buoyancy 
should reassert itself. Don knew boys 
as he knew calves and lambs. He was 
old enough to love and sympathize with 
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youth. Don was all dog when it came 
to loving. 





Bill Myer was considerably put out 
—for his money had had to talk to the 
tune of about twenty dollars extra per 
head for six mules, and though they 
were cheap enough to make a profit, yet 
the argumentative, clinching power of 
one hundred and twenty dollars was 
gone from Bill Myer’s roll; so he hit 
the inoffensive and unsuspecting 
Brownie a couple of whacks with his 
heavy stock whip, and hiked on down 
the road, to link up with his man and 
some more mules that he had bought. 
It would have been easier to have 
brought the drove to Ross’ place, but 
then Ross would have known that he 
was on the buy for sure, so he had left 
the other mules, and Joe, his man, 
down the road. 

Myer seemed to feel better again 
after he had taken it out of the mules 
with his stock whip. Sandy, Brownie’s 
mate, which tried to break back, came 
in for two or three heavy ones. Myer 
was built that way; he would take out 
his grievances on something or some- 
body, and feel better. Like most of 
his kind, he was surprised that he was 
not amazingly popular. 

“Not much class,” said he; “but the 
British don’t class their mules—don’t 
know a sugar mule from a miner—just 
buy mules. Always talking about bone 
and thickness and age—and all these 
will do, though that yaller one (mean- 
ing Sandy) is a bit leggy, but he’ll go.” 

Joe, on his gray mare, preceded the 
drove, and Brownie followed Joe close- 
ly, as fer away as possible from Myer. 
Sandy followed Brownie, or kept along- 
side of him, and after a while they 
came to a small railroad stockyards, 
and Myer departed, and, I am glad to 
say, can be dropped from this story. 
Wherever he is, you may be consoled 


- to know that in his opinion he is get- 


ting the worst of it, and his merits are 
unrecognized. That is the only com- 
pensation on this earth for people of 
Bill Myer’s sort. 

Joe was of quite another stamp. Why 
he worked for Bill Myer, no one could 
understand; probably it was one of 
those wider schemes of providential 
compensative balance that we are not 
given to understand. Joe was a cool 
oasis, to be best appreciated after con- 
tact with Bill Myer. 

Sandy had been worrying Brownie as 
to where they were bound for. Why 
was there no water or corn, and where 
was the night pasture? All things 
Brownie was unable to answer. But 
now came the voice of Joe, assuring 
them that there should be water, hay 
and corn right away, so that when he 
let the mules down to a nearby creek, 
he had no difficulty in getting them 
penned again, where the hay and corn 
awaited them. 

Some fights ensued amongst the 
strange mules, but Joe could be firm as 
well as kind, and his whip descended 
with force and aceuracy on the male- 
factors, with a “you be good, now!” 
which assumed clemency and kindness 
to all the well-disposed ones, or even 
those who behaved themselves, even if 
unconverted to the golcen rule. Along 
in the night, the mules were awakened 
from their fitful dozing by clanking 
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“In Front There Were Always Long Lines of Heavy Guns, Drawn by Horses.” 
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ears, flashing lanterns, and railroad 
men, who are always in a hurry at 
loading points, however dilatory on the 
road. : 

Joe was not to be bustled, however, 
and told the railroaders to get out of 
the way, whilst he circled the bell 
mare around the pen a time or two, 
turned her loose at exactly the right 
moment, so that the mules strung after 
her, circled the car, and when in a 
panic, they would have jumped out 
again, found her across the door, 
guarding it with heel and teeth until 
the bar was across and the door shut. 

Then came a series of jerks and jars 
—-mules separated from their mates, 
and in unwelcome juxtaposition to oth- 
ers who would have none of them, 
and who fought them off. Sandy tried 
to jump over other mules, found the 
car roof with his head, and relapsed 
into a sitting posture. Brownie got 
around and shouldered some mules off 
until Sandy, though dazed, regained his 
legs and his mate. 

The bell mare settled some disputes 
as to position, for she had authority 
amongst the hybrids, and a large part 
of her job under Joe was benevolent 
government in his absence. 

To the unsophisticated mules came 
a night of rarely relieved horror—one 
nerve shock was scarcely passed than 
jt was succeeded by the next. The 
intermissions were too short to regain 
one’s poise. There came shrieking, 
fiery whistling, bell clanging, things 
that rushed like fiery snakes through 
the night, or coughing, chugging things 
that filled the car with terrifying, stif- 
ling smoke and cinders: hot to the eye 
and blinding; then the rattle and jerk, 
in which the legs did not work, and 
give support, had they been ever so 
true and sturdy in wild gallops up and 
down the wooded hills ever since early 
foalhood days, here the leg and foot 
could not fend the jolt and jar, and 
one was tossed onto gther mules with- 
out volition. The strong mules braced 
themselves as best they could; the 
weaker were tossed here and there. 
A much-sobered Sandy tried to main- 
tain a position between Brownie and 
the bell mare. By degrees the intelli- 
gence of the mules allowed them to ad- 
just their balance to starting and stop- 
ping shocks. Joe visited them at every 
stop, and in his conversation with the 
bell mare, gave it as his opinion that 
“they were riding well.” The bell mare 
interpreted these sayings to the mules, 
to encourage them, and by morning 
things had settled down. 

A big stock yard this time, with 
chutes and alley-ways paved with slip- 
pery brick, it’s true, but still one could 
use one’s legs and clinging hoofs, as 
nature intended. There was feed and 
water in plenty, and, most important, 
room to roll. Then an inspection from 
which some mules went-one way, some 
another. Brownie passed on at at 
once. Sandy was kept back for a 
while, but his undeniably good legs 
and bone offset his. slab- sides and 
color; besides the remount officer said 
“Hardy.” Both recetved the stinging, 
hissing brand of the broad arrow, and 
passed on to waiting cars. Another 
night on the railway; a big depot full 
of transient mules, inoculation, and 
again they were on their way by rail, 
with intermissions for feed, water and 
rest. ~ 

One morning they arrived where 
there was no stockyard, but chutes just 
wide enough for a mule led to a big, 
black building, larger than any they 
had seen. The chutes entered its side, 
and after the mules had been fitted 
with chains and halters, they were 
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driven through these chutes, to de- 
scend, by devious ways, into the depth 
of a great steel shell, where there were 
uneasy sounds of lapping water, and 
yet where water was not. They had 
met so many varieties of humans that 
another kind more or less was no sur- 
prise, except that these men cared 
nothing for mules’ heels or teeth, but 
waded in among the mules like so 
many sheep. If one did get hurt, a 
curt order, “Man hurt; send another 
down,” was heard. These humans, if 
not mule-proof, seemed to be indiffer- 
ent. There were still several hundred 
mules of the twelve hundred, that had 
not been berthed, when the ship put 
to sea, and the gangways and timbers 
were torn out gradually. The mules 
were tied with just enough room to 
stand. There was motion of some sort, 
but it was smooth, and one could sway 
on one’s legs to meet it. 

Then things settled to an intermin- 
able time. There was nasty, flat-tast- 
ing water four times a day, three light 
feeds of grain aad bran—more than 
the mules could enjoy, for it was in- 
tensely hot, with a dead, airless heat 
in which men came and went, night 
watchmen succeeding day men, fore- 
men, veterinary surgeons—and _ the 
ship’s captain over all, giving orders 
with extreme consideration for the 
mules, straining every nerve that 
things might be tolerable, if they could 
not be comfortable. Some mules suc- 
cumbed to heat frenzy; a few broke 
their necks, and some died of colic— 
but of the twelve hundred mules, only 
ten died on the long thirty-two-day voy- 
age. Brownie and Sandy, though not 
in the free air of the deck, were but a 
little lower down, where air circulated, 
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cart—at last free of travel 
except on their own good 
legs, and breathed the 
fresh air, joyfully free 
from smoke smells and 
cinders. Every one seemed 
cheerful, and looked on it 
as a picnic, for soon they 
started again, and only 
stopped once in the night, 
to drink, and eat from 
nosebags. Some way, in 
front were always long 
lines of guns, drawn by 
horses, which went at a 
walk or trot as a rule, but 
occasionally indulged in 
wild gallops, with the guns 
rattling behind them. After 
a bit, the ammunition 
wagons would trot to them 
or go on the run, as the 
order might be given. 
Sandy was sure he could 
outrun Brownie at first, 
but he soon found that, 
notwithstanding the ad- 
vantage of his long legs, 
Brownie could run just as fast when 
he wanted to. 


Except for these occasional out- 
bursts, there developed a routine as 
regular as the farm. Every morning, 
long rows of mounted men would pass, 
whilst the guns still remained in camp. 
Then they would spread out in a great 
screen across the front, down the sides 
and around the rear. Sometimes they 
could be seen two or three miles away; 
at other times they disappeared over 
eminences or in the folds and hollows; 
but they were always there from dawn 
till dark, until camp was made and 
little fires twinkled by the thousand, 








“Every Morning Long Rows of Mounted Men Would Pass.” 


and they maintained their health, and 
when the voyage came to an end they 
landed in good condition. 





On the farm, the proportion of peo- 
ple to live stock might be one to ten, 
but as the mules, after but the short- 
est of stays in Capetown, journeyed up- 
country, it seemed to them that people 
were everywhere. No matter what 
long lines of horses they passed in 
camp or on the march, there were 
ever more people, all much alike, and 
in places they simply swarmed in and 
about depots, in long, snaky lines, as 
far as the eye could see, or on plains 
where they maintained straight lines 
for the most part, and 
moved in alignment like 
the check-rowed corn. 

At last they were un- 
loaded, and passed into a 
yard where stood a man of 
importance, who, as each 
mule went by, said “front” 
or “herd,” and they were 
divided. Only a few of 
the best went to the front 
group; and it is doubtful 
if Sandy went by selection 
—but he crowded through 
the gate with Brownie, 
and when an _ underling 
would have separated the 
two, the important man 
called him many kinds of 
a fool for not recognizing 
them as mates. 

Having had a good roll, 
been fed, watered and re- 
freshed, the mules then 
passed on for a couple of 
miles outside of the camp, 
hitched to an ammunition 


and lines and groups of men on foot 
took their places closer in. 

One morning, after they had marche 

most of the night, and it was just after 
dawn, the guns went on at a gallop, 
with dim clouds of mounted men 
around, and from far away came a rat- 
tle, and presently thunder. Little 
clouds of black smoke hung suspend- 
ed in the air, which was filled with 
whining noises, and the two-wheeled 
covered carts, with big red crosses, 
were going sharply to the front, heed- 
less of roads, and stopped under the 
abrupt shelter of the hills. 
* There was nervousness amongst the 
transport stock, which have no troop- 
er’s or gunner’s legs astride to give 
confidence and to direct. The flighty 
Sandy was for dashing somewhere or 
another, but he was secured to Brownie 
by his lead strap, and presently, under 
his guidance, hitched to the cart. 
Then they had to wait some more, the 
noise increasing, but they were getting 
a little bit used to it. 

Soon came the order to walk march, 
trot march, and then gallop; and it 
was a relief to release the tension, 
though the hill was steep, and they 
were well winded ere they reached a 
shelter just under its top, and glad to 
rest, though the guns they had come 
to supply were emitting fearful noises. 
Only for a minute or two, though, for 
no sooner were the caissons refilled 
than they limbered up and away they 
went over the broken ground, down a 
steep hill, and Brownie and Sandy saw 
that they had never really seen the 
gun horses let out before. Horses 
jumped rocks and hummocks—gun and 
limber leaped and pounded after them. 
How the men clung to thei~ perches 
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was inconceivable. Then the guns 
would suddenly stop, wheel, be broken 
into two parts, and go bang-bang, and 
as quickly be reunited, and away at 
the gallop again—the horses in a white 
lather for a while, then black with 
sweat, and at last gray again, with 
caked sweat and dust. The long screen 
of mounted men were fighting on foot 
now, their horses in groups behind 
what cover could be found. The in- 
fantry advanced at regular distances 
across the plain. They were the one 
calm, machine-like feature of the pano- 
rama. Back and forward went Brownie 
and Sandy, from ammunition wagons 
to guns. Their pace might have been 
better regulated, but their driver was 
bound to see the show, and though 
fond enough of the mules, few men 
take much thought for the morrow, 
which may never dawn for them or 
their charges. In battle, it takes an 
old soldier to save rations and stock 
for the next day, when the organiza- 
tion must persist, be he present or 
absent. 

Night came, but no rest, except brief 
halts, which chilled the stock without 
resting them. The roadside was lit- 
tered with wreckage, some of which 
was fodder, that was liberally fed at 
first and then ran short; but still they 
went forward, with intermittent fight- 
ing, for nearly ten days. Occasionally, 
in some parts, there would be a short, 
sharp fight, that looked as if it might 
become a battle, but Brownie’s side 
was too strong, especially in guns, and 
the enemy had to break. 

Other things were breaking, too— 
horses and mules had to be thrown 
out, and, when possible, replaced; dis- 
mounted troopers equaled those who 
still could say they had a mount, whilst 
few indeed were those who still had @ 
really effective mount under them. The 
gun horses could nearly have walked 
through their collars, which hung away 
down on their chests. 

Sandy would never have lasted, but 
Brownie was taking most of the load 
on the stay chain, and they no longer 
had anything to do but to follow the 
guns, which seldom fired. But at that, 
a day came when they could stagger 
no farther, and they were turned loose 
amongst the hills. 

There was no water, and the grass 
had been burned off. Sandy fell over 
on his side, too exhausted to try to 
roll, and abandoned himself to despair. 
Brownie pawed the charred grass 2 
time or two, lay down and attempted 
to roll over—but it was a failure. How- 
ever, he got one side rubbed, and after 
a while lay down on the other side, 
and gave that a little slow massage. 
What had happened to his back and 
withers that prevented him from being 
able to roll, he could not imagine. Alas, 
they were now but a sharp, obstructive 
ridge, and they had once been so round 
and smooth. 

Brownie strayed up the gulch, which 
promised but littie. He called to Sandy, 
who answered not, and made no effort 
to rise. Brownie returned, but Sandy 
had slumped. To be sure, he was al- 
ways addicted to periods of exuberance 
and depression, but his time his sunk- 
en eyes and fallen sides gave a diag- 
nosis of “about all in,” and the flies 
clustered thickly on him, whilst the. 
vultures circled overhead. Brownie 
nosed him over and prompted him to 
rise; walked away and left him, re- 
turned again, all to no use. Finally 
he lay down near him and rested his 
exhausted self a while, and then he 
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lege, Walden Farm was not the sort 

that is left over after a generation 

of renters move off, leaving a wreck 
behind. There were 320 acres of level, 
tile-drained land, a group of substan- 
tial buildings, forty grade Short- horn 
cows, the usual tools, hogs, horses, 
and feeds. 

For thirty years my father had lived 
here. He dated everything from the 
time he began laying tile drains. As 
compared with the risks from wet sea- 
sons before the tiles were laid, the 
crops since then have been a ce rtainty. 
The cockleburs have been cleaned out 
jong ago. The one small patch of 
stamp-weeds still shows itself each 
year, but it has not been allowed to go 
to seed in fifteen years 

in order further to prepare myself 


[: 1911, when I came home from col- 


for the work which my father wished 
to leave to me, I care- 

fully read a few stan- [rsa 
dard farm papers and 

text-books. These inciud- 

ed Wallaces’ Farmer | 

and Hoard’s Dairyman; 

Feeds and Feeding. by 


Soil Fertility and 
Agriculture, 
by Hopkins; Farm Alan- 
agement. by Voss, and 
Our Farming, by Terry. 
As soon as it was pos 
sible for me to take care 
of the farm, ! was en- 
trusted with the respon- 
sibility for its entir:> man- 
agement. I 
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Although I was 
a partner and heir, | de- 
cided to look upon my 
work as though [¢ had 
been hired to manage the 
farm. My probien. was 
to earn five per cent div- 
idends for my work. In 
comparison with manu- 
facturing, retailing, or 
professional business, my 
program was a conserva- 
tive ambition. But the 
results of five years of 
study, based on an up-to- 
date system of cost ac- 
counting, has taught me 
that the problem is not 
a simple one, but I think 
I am justified in antici- 
pating better things. 

As would be considered 
appropriate for a _ fac- 
tory or farm capitalized at $75,000, two 
kinds of business records were started. 
The first had to do with the cash trans- 
actions. All bills were paid by check, 
and a written memorandum recorded 
for what the money was spent. In 
three accounts, the canceled checks 
have saved the second payment of over 
$50. In another instance, $31 due us 
would not have been paid had I not 
been able to trace the history of the 
account for three years. 

In addition to the cash records, a sec- 
ond kind of accounting was promptly 
installed. A modern system of cost 
accounting has proven itself as neces- 
sary on this farm as the similar sys- 
tems have in factories of this size. The 
daily records of the work done are 
written in a pocket notebook. One 
page is devoted to each day’s business. 
Every night I write down the number 
of hours of man and team time. the 
feeds hauled from the crib or mow, 





and the field produce taken in, if any. 
Once a month I total the hours of work 
done on each field, and kind of live 
stock, figure the worth of the labor at 
20 cents per hour, and make the neces- 
sary entries in a double-entry ledger. 
This bookkeeping I do in spare time 
and evenings. 

A factory doing a comparable busi- 
ness handles more articles and em- 
ploys more men. Therefore, one or 
more bookkeepers are employed to keep 
the cash records, and aS many more 
to keep the cost accounts. I found it 
convenient to hire a college girl to 
work one Saturday per month. She 
rules a sheet of paper 24x30 inches, in- 
to sixteen columns and thirty-one hor- 
izontal spaces. At the top of the col- 
umns she writes the names or num- 
bets of the fields, and the kinds of live 
stock, upon which labor has been done 
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been fed ground corn in open feed lots, 
with the freedom of a barn for shelter. 
In the spring, the mud would get boot 
deep, and the younger calves would fall 
behind. I estimated that there was 
only $10 per head received for the feed 
and labor spent in carrying them from 
December to May. As an improvement, 
every calf was regularly stanchioned 
in-the barn. For the next three years 
they sold for 8.5 cents per pound, and 
averaged 750 pounds each at the same 
age. The $25 per head increase in 
selling price which came from this 
system of feeding was not all profit 
by any means, but the account changed 
from a probable loss to a certain profit. 
From time to time I have made changes 
in the ration and the arrangement in 
the barn. The cost accounting shows 
the total of the feed, labor, and these 
overhead charges. Alli this is done in 
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We found that three and _ three. 
fourths tons of silage, worth $13.50, 
would provide forty pounds per day 
per cow for six months. We have fed 
less than that, and added a little hay 
or straw and cottonseed meal. There. 
fore, three-eighths of an acre of silage, 
producing three and three-fourths tons 
of silage, equals three acres of pas- 
ture. The silage is worth $13.50. By 
comparison, the pasture is worth only 
$13.50, instead of $30. The pasture 
was returning $4.50 per acre, or less 
than 2.25 per cent on the value of the 
land. By feeding silage, the cows are 
kept on fewer acres, and the acres nee- 
ess?ry to support them are returning 
$35 each, which includes $10 per acre 
interest on the land. 

Possibly I have been prejudiced 
against the blue grass by the dry sea- 
sons. It seemed to me that the pas- 

tures were always short 
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during the month. This provides a 
blank form into which the daily rec- 
ords can be readily copied. She totals 
the columns, makes the entries in the 
ledger, and takes the monthly trial 
balance of the ledger. 

At the end of the year, I write up a 
brief review or summary of the ac- 
counts and make comparisons with 
former years. On January Ist, when 
the books are closed for the year, I 
take an inventory, copy up the field 
chart and labor-record summary. From 
these I can see at a glance the cost per 
bushel of the grain raised, the cost per 
pound of the stock sold, and the mar- 
gin of profit of the entire business. 

Feeding baby beef is an important 
part of our business; it was the first to 
receive attention in my cost account- 
ing. For three years before I took 
charge of them, the calves had been 
selling for 6.5 cents per pound, and 
averaging 600 pounds each. They had 


an effort to enlarge the margin between 
cost and selling price. 

The first cost of a baby beef is the 
keep of the cow for a year. In order 
to have enough pasture for sure, we 
allowed three acres per cow. When 
this pasture was compared with silage 
feeding, I found that the pasture 
charges ought to be more than $30 per 
cow, or else the fault laid against the 
blue grass. 

The chain of evidence which con- 
vinced me that the fault was with the 
pasture and not with the cows was like 
this: The two 14x30-foot silos which 
we had put up for winter feed carried 
the cows and baby beef from Christmas 
till after blue grass was well started. 
It takes eight or nine acres of corn to 
fill one of these silos, the yield being 
about ten tons per acre. This silage 
costs about $3.50 per ton, this cost be- 
ing counted on the basis of $35 per 
acre for the corn and cost of cutting. 


when needed worst. On 
the other hand, the yields 
of silage have suffered 
from the same drouth, 
and still the silage has 
been a practical certain- 
ty. The difference in la- 
bor charges by the yard 
feeding amount to $10) 
for the season, or $2.50 
per cow. I concluded 
that the cow could be 
carried for six months on 
about $15. A third silo 
now supplies the bulk of 
the summer feed. In this 
connection, | should say 
that the present  prob- 
lem is not so much the 
improvement of the fee- 
ing and management ot 
the herd, as the opportu- 
nity to use the present 
equipment, for housing a 
dairy herd. If a dairy 
cow is able to return $60 
or $70 in dairy products, 
and a calf besides, there 
is need for a change. 

From the standpoint of 
cash losses, the hogs have 
been the heaviest losers. 
My first experience with 
cholera serum was very 
disastrous. I paid $50 fora 
quart of antitoxin. The 
sample I sent to Ames 
was declared a fraud. 
Meanwhile my hogs died 
and were buried. My only excuse for 
this jump in the dark is that the hogs 
needed scmething, and needed it badly. 
Since then I went to Ames, purchased 
a couple of syringes, and three times 
have done my own vaccinating. 

Calves and pigs are given the prefer- 
ence; therefore all other live stock are 
practically a bill of expense. Sheep 
have no place on this farm, and I can 
see little use for more than a dozen 
chickens. 

Horses are kept for their work alone. 
A few colts do not mix well with little 
calves, and the mare’s vacation comes 
at a time when 120 acres of corn are 
more important than two or three 
colts. My records show that the horses 
are working about 700 hours each per 
year. The amount of horse work per 
month varies, but not to the extent 
that the tractor salesmen would have 
me believe. The total hours of horse 
labor never falis below 200 hours per 











This Two-Acre Piece of Alfalfa Was so Satisfactory That Seventeen Acres Will be Sown Next Spring. 
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month. With a crop rotatton there 
is an opportunity for fall plowing. 
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Man and four horses, disking 





My teams do as much work in the 
month from July to December as 
in the other half of the year. The 
average cost of an hour’s work for 
one horse is 10 cents. At th%s rate, 
they pay their own way. 

In accounting for the costs of 
baby beef and pork, which are only 
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New Corn Clover Meadow 








the finished products of the farm, 
the returns of the field crops re- 
quire careful attention. More than 
86 per cent of the total capital in 
the farm investment is the land. If 
the $64,000 worth of land will pro- 
duce its 5 per cent interest over 
and above expenses, the margin of 
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profit in feeding live stock is a 
comparatively small concern. Any 
proposal for increased returns must 
:lso provide for a permanent main- 





tenance. The immediate improve- 
ments are from good seed and prop- — 
er cultivation. The more remote 
possibilities are the results of rota- 
tions and manure. 

The yellow dent corn which had 
been grown on the farm for eighteen 
years had the merit of maturing early. 
In comparing it with the deeper grained 
varieties, the choice fell on a strain 
developed by a professional grain 
breeder. His first prize bushel was 
offered at auction after the corn show 
in 1912. The $10 invested in these few 
ears of corn were more than returned 
in the first year’s crop. In 1913, a few 
of the ears produced by this bushel 
were given a separate test, one ear to 
arow. Again in 1914 the test was con- 
tinued, and so also in 1915. The yields 
from separate rows in the same test 
varied widely. All through these tests 
one strain has stood out against the 
original test ears and those purchased 
from a seed house. In 1914, the entire 
corn crop of the farm was descended 
from the prize bushel, and the seed 
saved to plant in 1916 has been picked 
from the best two strains. By this 
breeding test, I hope to maintain the 
productiveness of this seed. 

Perhaps the oats crop deserved more 
attention than the corn. As a rule, the 
yields had been sufficient to supply the 
feed required, but the profits were 
small. The change from Early Cham- 
pion to Swedish Select was probably a 
change for the better. However, the 
long strawed varieties are liable to 
lodge in unfavorable weather. A co- 
operative test with Iowa No. 105 oats 
proved the new variety a desirable one. 
Thirty acres of this will be sown next 
season. 

The seed bed is, after good seed, the 
immediate concern. As I have inti- 
mated before, the farm was clear of 
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three and one-third hours. 2.00 
Man and two horses, planting 

OGEENGIE ROGE is ciccccce4<00% .20 
Men and four horses, harrow- 

ing one-fourth hour ....... 15 


Man and two horses; cultivat- 





ing six and one-fourth hrs. 2.50 
Husking sixty-five bushels, at 
8 cents per bushel......... 5.20 
J | Naa eee co ae 
CON Soi ots ose asset ewe 25 
W'GHGCG: CHAPRGE. 6.655) ca cw det ; 50 
Manure charges ............ 1.25 
Five per cent interest on $200 
WOE 5 bilekc Cacia eele toed 
TOU . isa SEAR eew hats ican $24.30 


In this estimate I have used the 
averages in my own fields. The 
man’s time is counted at 20 cents 
per hour; the horses at 10 cents. I 
believe a_ sixty-five-bushel crop 
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= costs $24.30, or 38 cents per bushel. 
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vicious weeds, and the work done each 
season was the same as is commonly 
considered sufficient. When the cost 
accounting made it evident that there 
must be a lookout for chances to bet- 
ter the returns, I noticed that some 
farmers were using their disks more 
than others, and profiting by it. This 
season, the results have been unusually 
noticeable. 

The fall plowed silage stubble was 
disked six times: On the average, it 
takes thirty-five or forty minutes to 
disk an acre. The charge for man and 
four-horse team is, therefore, about 40 
cents. The six disking on the spring 
plowed sod cost $2.50 per acre. This 
investment on good ground returned a 
crop of fairly mature corn. This thor- 
ough cultivation before planting de- 
stroyed the weeds which would other- 
wise have damaged the young corn, 
while the heavy rains prevented 
prompt cultivation with the plows. Not 
all the credit for the saving of the 
crop under such unfavorable weather 
is due to the disking and cultivating, 
of course, but rich ground can not pro- 
duce a profitable crop if fhe cultivation 
is neglected. 

With a view to improving the yields 
and maintaining the high standard, a 
four-year crop rotation has been start- 
ed on 200 acres of the farm. In 191f, 
we had four sixty-acre fields and four 
twenty-acre fields. Two of the small 
fields had not been plowed in thirty 
years; one of the large ones had been 
in corn seven times in succession. The 
defense of this irregular cropping is 
that the soil is rich enough to produce 
four to eight crops of corn without 
change; oats lodges on good ground, 
end clover does not always “stick.” 

The rotation plan makes the same 
number of acres in each crop year af- 
ter year, so it is possible to keep the 
annual labor demands nearly uniform. 
This year I found my fields which had 
been in corn but once or twice since 
clover, taking water better, and conse- 
quently producing better than neigh- 
boring fields which had been in corn 
three or more times. 

The entire farm is divided into twen- 
ty and thirty-acre fields. These fields 
are eighty rods long. I find them con- 
venient units for carrying out a rota- 


tion. I have a twenty-acre and thirty- 
acre field of corn on clover sod; though 
one is in the north half of the farm; 
the other is in the south half. So also 
two fields of corn the second time, two 
fields in oats and two fields in meadow. 
All the fields are fenced hog tight, so 
it is possible to hog off part of the. 
corn, so saving the cost of husking and 
possibly making an additional profit 
on the hogs.. The hogs gather up the 
ears of corn broken off by the silage 
binder, and pasture in the fall growth 
of clover. This rotation has the ad- 
vantage of bringing in the renovating 
clover once in four years, and provided 
for corn half the time. If the clover 
fails, a sorghum or catch crop can 
take its place, so the rotation is not 
materially altered. 

Another advantage of a crop rota- 
tion is the inducement to spread ma- 
nure over all the farm. This assumes 
that the manure is worth hauling to 
the field. I have lumped it off at $l a 
load. ‘There are times of the year 
when the ground is so soft that a 
spreader does more harm than the 
manure does good; and for a while in 
the spring, all hands and horses are 
needed to tend the crops. I keep the 
spreader going in the winter, when the 
men would otherwise have some spare 
time. However, I have tried storing 
the manure in a cheap shed adjoining 
the barn, and like the plan. I expect 
to build another shed like it. 

In this way, the manure can be 
hauled out in August, when the days 
are long and the field work slack. It 
is promptly plowed under, so there is 
no waste from washing in the spring 
rains. The fifty loads stored from 
March till August this year did not 
fire-fang, and handled as easily as fresh 
manure. My use of green manure has 
been only by accident. This season the 
rains ruined twenty acres of hay, so I 
plowed it under in August. There were 
about two and one-half tons of clover 
per acre. I hope to recover in the next 
two corn crops the $10 per acre that 
the weather man filched from me this 
spring. 

The cost account for an acre of corn 
cultivated under this system follows: 
Man and five horses, plowing two 

and one-fourth hours ......... $ 1.50 


The only charge that is not includ- 
ed in this estimate is the expense 
incurred in sowing clover, which 
is expected to renovate the land 
and only partly pay its own way. To 
offset this is $1 per acre for the stalks. 

Of minor importance are two small 
fields ready for a corn and alfalfa rota- 
tion. I find that only a small part of 
the farm is rolling enough for alfalfa. 

Besides the 200 acres in a four-year 
rotation, and the forty acres ready for 
a corn and alfalfa rotation, there are 
fifty-eight acres near the barns which 
I expect to fence into eight narrow 
pasture fields, sixty rods long. These 
can be plowed for one crop of corn 
each in turn. 

It is not enough that certain crops 
are profitable, or that certain fields re- 
turn a handsome interest on the in- 
vestment. We must be sure that ev- 
ery field and kind of live stock is in 
harmony and in proportion with the 
rest. Before the first annual summary 
was done, it was evident that Walden 
Farm had not been making five per 
cent dividends and: farm-hand wages 
for the work done. Since the sale value 
had advanced from $40 per acre to 
$225, the farm has been badly man- 
aged or over-capitalized, or both. It 
seems that the recent advance in land 
values has upset the proportion of land 
investment to live stock investment. 
What may have been great economy on 
$40 land may be a huge waste on $225 
land. 

An analysis of the farm business 
shows that the tendency of this careful 
accounting is to encourage better farm- 
ing. If I may venture a forecast of 
the work which I believe is to be done 
in the years to come, I should say that 
the trend is towards a more thorough 
and exact farming. 
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Agriculture the Most Intellectual of Occupations 























held, the occupation which more 

than any other gives the fullest 

and most varied employment to 
all the faculties of man, to his physical, 
intellectual .and_ spiritual faculties. 
That this is not recognized is. due to 
faulty education and the hypnotic in- 
fluence of bad traditions. The child is 
blinded mentally and morally by con- 
tinued social suggestions that other 
occupations are higher and more dig- 
nified. We want.an educational miracle 
worker who will open the eyes of the 
blind and make them see that of all 
human occupations, this connects man 
more directly than any other to the 
mysterious nature of which he is part, 
of whose substance his own body is 
formed. He, as cultivator and farmer, 
is continually drawing on the mysteri- 
ous fountain of life and energy in the 
earth; the clerk, the trader, the work- 
man, and, indeed, most of the persons 
engaged in urban occupations, are, by 


Fr tetas is, as we have always 


By GEORGE W. RUSSELL 


Editor Irish Homestead, Dublin. 


the nature of their employments, di- 
vorced from that mother nature. They 
get a kind of sophisticated intelligence, 
they count up rows of figures, make en- 
tries in books, all trivial employments, 
giving a kind of mean quickness to the 
brain. -How anybody could have sup- 
posed that such occupations had a 
greater dignity than presiding over the 
growth of crops is one of those won- 
ders philosophers in a later, happier, 
and saner world will set themselves 
vainly to solve. 

We ourselves have always dealt with 
agriculture as the most intellectual of 
all occupations. We have never tried 
to write platitudes about it, because 
we believe that it is an occupation that 
requires the very highest intelligence. 
Doctors, biologists and scientists are, 
perhaps, on a par with the farmers, for 
they, too, deal with real forces and with 


life itself. But what other occupations 
are there which invite so much thought 
—which, by their nature, bring man in- 
to contact with eternal realities? Here 
in a field is the seed. That field is elec- 
tric with hidden energies, chemical 
forces, which play on the seed. What 
is in the seed? Who knows? A spirit, 
perhaps—and other kind of life, differ- 
ing from ours. But how mysterious! 
It lays hold on the energies in the 
earth, and out of that tiny cell, as out 
of a fountain, come the wheat, the bar- 
ley, the fields of green and waving 
leaves, the swelling of tubers beneath 
the earth, all miracle and wonder if 
one stops to think about it. Does any- 
body believe that if in the schools the 
young folks were made to think about 
the things scientific men have discov- 
ered of the ways by which these won- 
ders come to pass; if they knew about 


that marvelous vital chemistry of the 
soil, would they ever for a moment 
think that the work of the farmer was 
not a thousand times more intellectual 
and dignified than the trivial occupa- 
tion of a clerk writing records of triv- 
ial transactions in books? Never, nev- 
er! They would feel in an office as in 
a prison house, shut out from ail the 
light, wonder, glory and beauty that 
the earth puts forth for her children. 

We want all the brains possible put 
into this industry of agriculture. We 
have, as we say, always regarded it as 
the most complicated and intellectual 
of occupations, and have written for 
farmers as if they were men of intel- 
lect and varied knowledge. Their oc- 
cupation requires a far more profound 
education than the person who is going 
to be that simple thing, a bank clerk 
or a bookkeeper, which occupations 
really require very little education at 
all, being mainly mechanical and rou- 
tine in character. 
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HEN I remember the beautiful 
sentiment of the holiday time, 
“Peace on earth, good-will to- 
ward men,” the thought upper- 
most in my mind is the unequaled for- 
tune of the American people. In the 
midst of the most horrifying and de- 
structive war ever known, we are, hap- 
pily, at peace, with good-will in our 
hearts, not only toward our fellow- 
countrymen, but toward the world. 
The United States is the only power- 
ful nation not involved in the awful 
conflict now devastating Europe. For 
all these blessings we ought to be, and 
I believe we are, profoundly grateful. 
My message will be read mainly by 
farmers, farmers’ wives and farmers’ 
children. I wish I could say something 
that would be helpful in your especial 
calling, but that is obviously impos- 
sible, for the least informed among 
you know vastly more about the work 
in which you are engaged than I cau 
ever hope to know. Time and again 
I have heard speakers with the scant- 
ést knowledge of either theoretical or 
scientific farming, attempt to instruct 
those who are actually tilling the soil, 
with such lamentable results that I re- 
solved never to undertake a task so 
absurd and unprofitable. It may be, 
however, that I can direct your atten- 
tion to certain phases of life which 
people absorbed in their own immedi- 
ate affairs are apt to ignore 
One of the great differences between 
the civilized man and the savage is 
that the one is concerned about what 
will happen tomorrow, while the oth« 
takes no thought of such things; that 
is to say, the civilized man feels a re- 
sponsibility for those who are to come 
after him, while the savage allows the 
future to take care of itself. For in 
stance, you know that it is your bound 
en duty to preserve, maintain and 
strengthen, if you can, the fertility or 
productivity of your land. This is not 
so much for your own profit as for the 
welfare of your children and the com- 
ing generations. You recognize that it 
is one of the high obligations of life to 
turn over to them the soil which you 
have used in at least as good condition 
as when it came into your hands. In 
this respect, and indeed in many oth- 
ers, you are trustees under solemn 
pledge to improve all your opportuni- 
ties, not more for your own advance- 
ment, than to give to the millions yet 
unborn a better chance to be free, hap- 
py. high-minded, pure-hearted and suc- 
cessful, than you have had. 
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The Farmer’s Responsibility as a Citizen 











Senator Albert B. Cummins. 


Your responsibilities as citizens are 
eyen greater than as custodians of the 
soil. The men and women of the Uni- 
ted States are the primary source of 
power in a government more difficult 
to direct and administer than any oth- 
er on the face of the globe. All of us 
believe that the experiment of free in- 
stitutions has been fairly satisfactory, 
for while representative government 
has developed some weaknesses, it is 
so much better than any other system 
that it is treason to human interest to 
even think of restricting the rights of 
the great mass of the people.. These 
institutions have come to you, not per- 


fect it is true, but reasonably well 
adapted to render justice, keep the 
peace, and give to the rich and poor 
alike the protection to which every hu- 
man being is entitled. We all know, 
however, that our constitution and our 
laws must be changed from time to 
time to answer new conditions and 
overcome new difficulties, and this pro- 
cess must go on and on for all time. 
We who are now living must make 
these changes and bequeath the whole 
structure to our children, remodeled to 
fit our own needs and, insofar as we 
can anticipate the future, to their needs 
as well. 


This can only be accomplished by 
persistent, intelligent, conscientious 
work on the part of the men and wo- 
men of the country. Voters, of course, 
must elect their representatives who 
make and execute the laws; but the 
mere selection of the legislator or ex. 
ecutive, however honest and worthy of 
confidence he may be, is not enough. 

In any representative government, 
public opinion is and ought to be the 
background of all fundamental or im- 
portant legislative enactments, and 
public opinion, to be wise and _ just, 
must be the outcome of well informed, 
faithful and patriotic minds. There 
will naturally be wide divergence of 
judgment, but the composite view of 
an educated, Christian people is the 
nearest approach to the divine infalli- 
bility that mortals will ever know. It 
is vastly more important that you 
should study the elementary principles 
of organized society and their applica- 
tion to modern affairs, and discuss 
them with your neighbors, than it is to 
understand how to pick and prepare 
seed corn, or to hold a debate on the 
rotation of crops. 

I am trying to impress upon you the 
one thought that in a country like ours 
the government, which, after all, is 
simply your machinery through which 
is worked out your purposes, can not 
be and will not be right unless public 
opinion, which is neither more nor less 
than the crystallized sentiment of the 
community, is right. The most serious 
and vital duty which falls upon you is 
to help make and express this public 
opinion. I have known some excellent 
people who seem to think that an hour 
on election day was the only hour that 
they needed to give to the service of 
their fellowmen, and that the votes 
they cast were sufficient to indicate 
their views upon public affairs. It isa 
mistaken notion. Voting is highly im- 
portant, indeed essential, but it is 
robbed of its best results unless those 
who are chosen for public office can 
be made to feel instinctively the hopes, 
ambitions, thoughts and purposes of 
the millions who make up the constit- 
uency of the nation.- It is the impera- 
tive duty of every citizen not only to 
have an opinion respecting his govern- 
ment’s affairs, but to speak it. If our 
civilization is to endure and improve, 
it must reflect the best ideals of the 
body of the people. It is to this in- 
creased activity in altruistic labor, not 
alone for this time but for all time, 
that I most earnestly invite you. 
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CERTAIN farmer who sold his 
farm in Hardin county, lowa, 
and moved away with his fam- 


ily, is very anxious to get back 
to the community he left. He recently 
wrote to a local banker at the little in 
land town of New Providence, urging 
the banker to get track of a farm that 
could be either bought or rented. This 
farmer is willing to sacrifice anything 
else he might have gained from chang 
ing locations for the privilege of keep- 
ing his children in the consolidated 
school of that place. In a similar way, 
other farmers with families are being 
attracted to the community because of 
the excellent school. 

Residents of the community have 
been boosters for better education ever 
since 1869, when an old academy was 
organized to supplement common 
schoo. facilities at that time. Rather 
than be without educational? advantages 
provided by the old academy, certain 
public-spirited citizens of the commu- 
nity would go down in their pockets 
and make up any deficit. The present 
consolidated school is an outgrowth of 
the historic academy from which many 
prominent Jowans have been graduat 
ed, and of the spirit of the community 
which kept it in existence. 

When consolidation of schools was 
first being talked about, residents of 
the New Providence district were mak- 
ing investigations. They who have 41- 
ways stood for better education saw 
the advantages of consolidation over 
the common system, and when it came 
to a vote, 169 were for it, and only 16 
against it 

The building itself was planned and 
built for. efficiency. It is fireproof, has 
ideal ventilation, is sanitary in every 
particular, and is provided with equip- 
ment to teach and train a child from 
the primary grade to college. 

One condition of affairs which pro- 
moted enthusiasm for consolidation 
was the general inefficiency of the ru- 
ral schools, which did not seem to be 
holding their own in the progress of 
civilization. It became difficult to hire 
competent teachers, and some of the 
schools had dwindled down to a few 
pupils. Buildings had to be kept up 
nevertheless, and teachers had to be 
employed. The tax-payers of New 
Providence and the surrounding farm- 
ing district said to themselves: We 
are paying too much money for what 
we are getting. We will put a little 
more with it, and have a school worth 
while. We will provide a building with 
ideal conditions for school work, and 


oS 


By L. J. 


then we will hire the best teachers. 
The idea has flourished, and now is 
bearing fruit. Instead of having to 
walk long distances, often through 
mud, slush and snow to school, pupils 
now are taken there in rigs. The same 
rigs, which are open in good weather 
and closed in stormy weather, take 
them home again. There is no unnec- 
essary exposure in going or coming, 
and no one has to miss a day or be 
tardy on account of the weather. The 
longest drive is about -five miles, and 
every pupil is under competent super- 
vision from the time home is left in 
the morning until he or she returns. 

Each grade room is provided with 
adjustable desks, which may be made 
high or low to fit the individual pupil. 
Each room also is well heated and ven- 
tilated, receiving a constant supply of 
pure, fresh air, so essential in a school- 
room. At the windows are adjustable 
shades, so that any section of a win- 
dow may be screened to shut out the 
direct rays of the sun, without block- 
ing light from the rest of the opening. 
Instead of the curtain roller being sta- 
tionary at the top of the window frame, 
it may be adjusted to any part of the 
window from the top to the bottom. 
Such conditions are not comparable to 
the familiar country school, which can 
not have ventilation without freezing 
those close to the window and roast- 
ing those near the big stove in the cen- 
ter of the room. 

The New Providence consolidated 
school was built on the theory of the 
old proverb that “All work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” Ample pro- 
vision is made for playeand recreation. 
The grounds include ten acres, with 
places for baseball. basket-ball, foot- 
ball, tennis and other sports. When 
the weather is bad, they play in the 
roomy gymnasium, which is also used 
as an auditorium. At one end of this 
is a stage where programs are held oc- 
casionally. In the basement are the 
clean, sanitary, self-flushing toilets 
and shower baths. 

Considerable attention has been giv- 
en to making the grounds and the in- 
terior of the building attractive. A 
landscape expert from the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College plotted the grounds 
and suggested the arrangement of the 
shade trees, which have been planted, 
and which in a few years will make a 
splendid setting for the building. As 
one passes through the building, he 
stops to admire the high-class pictures 
with which the walls are decorated. 
These pictures were presented to the 
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school by citizens of the district, or 
were bought with money raised from 
holding socials and entertainments. 
Sanitary drinking fountains have been 
installed on ali floors as a further san- 
itary precaution. The water supply 
comes from a pneumatic tank, and all 
sewage goes into a modern septic tank. 
Those who have put up with the in- 
conveniences of the average rural 
school would have to see the New 
Providence school to appreciate the 
advantages and greater efficiency of 
consolidation. 

The school has been an inspiration 
to several! other districts which have 
been considering consolidation. Last 
year a group of citizens from Beamer 
came down to inspect the working of a 
consolidated school. Only thirty in- 
tended to come, but consolidation is a 
question in which parents are vitally 
interested. When the time came, sixty- 
five parents made the trip, spending a 
full day at the New Providence school. 
They were so favorably impressed that 
they went home with the consolidation 
spirit embedded in their minds. Those 
who had been opposed to it had 
changed their minds after seeing and 
investigating a consolidated school in 
operation. They forgot the slight in- 
crease in taxes that such a move would 
bring about, and at election time con- 
solidation was carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Moral environment in a consolidated 
school, such as they have at New Prov- 
idence, is more ideal than can be pro- 
vided in the grade schools, with only 
one teacher for both sexes, and often 
one who does not always take a very 
keen interest in the pupils. In the 
New Providence school, each pupil is 
under the constant supervision of a 
competent person, male teachers look- 
ing after the welfare of the boys, and 
women teachers that of the girls. Con- 
trary to a more or less prevalent im- 
pression, there is no opportunity for 
the pupils of a consolidated school to 
come face to face with the so-called 
corrupting influences of city life. In 
the first place, a small country town, 
such as New Providence, does not have 
the corrupting influences, and in the 
second place, the pupils would not as- 
sociate with them if such conditions 
did exist. Pupils do not leave the 
grounds, which are on the outskirts of 
the town. A busy pupil is not apt to 
get into much mischief. At this school 
wholesome amusements and games are 
provided to occupy the attention of all 
pupils while they are not studying. 
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Consolidation has made it possible 
for the New Providence school to take 
up more practical branches, such as 
domestic science, manual training, and 
agriculture. The average rural school 
can not afford to hire teachers trained 
to give competent instruction in such 
subjects. The same is more or less 
true with many small high schools. 
This school has a specially trained in 
structor for each branch. 

Girls are taught fundamental lessons 
in cooking, household management, 
sewing, and things a girl should know 
if she is to be a competent housekeep- 
er. In the laboratory each has a desk 
where she does canning, mixes bread 
and pastry dishes, and gets good prac- 
tice in general cooking. The depart 
ment is in charge of a young woman 
who knows her subject and how to 
teach it. The preserves the pupils 
make come in handy at various times 
when dinners are held for special oc- 
casions. Training is given in sewing, 
so that a girl will be competent to 
make her own graduation gown or do 
her own sewing for a family in later 
years. It is not practical nor econom 
ical for individual schools to undertake 
such work on a scale worth while. Oj 
ten capable teachers could not be found 
—and then the expense would be pro 
hibitive for a single district. 

Manual training takes up the use of 
tools. In the laboratory each boy has a 
bench, where he learns by doing. They 
are taught how to sharpen and to keep 
in working condition the tools they 
use. As the school is in an agricultural 
district, special attention is given to 
the use of tools on a farm. 

The course in agriculture is one of 
the strong features of the school. It 
is taught by an agricultural college 
graduate, who makes the work as prac- 
tical as possible. The school has a 
milk tester, equipment for testing seed, 
and other apparatus which is being 
added to all the time. The first crop 
studied is corn, after which they take 
up grain crops, field crops, horticulture 
and animal husbandry. A state law 
has required rural schools to teath ag: 
riculture, but so far little has been ac- 
complished, because teachers for the 
most part do not know the subject nor 
how to teach it. They have picked up 
simply enough agricultural information 
to meet the requirement, and often the 
things emphasized most are those least 
needed, and vice versa. New Provi- 
dence is teaching agriculture in a prac- 
tical way, because it has consolidated, 
and because the school where all are 
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united has hired a teacher specially 
trained to teach this one important 
subject for those who make farming 
their life occupation. 

Adjoining the school grounds is a 
ten-acre experimental plot, where dem- 
onstration work under the supervision 
of the Iowa Agricultural College is car- 
ried on. While the school has nothing 
to do with the management of this field 
a careful study of the results and pro- 
gress of the experiments is made. The 
field was turned over for this experi- 
mental work by an improvement com- 
mittee, and a study is being made of 
rotation, soil treatment, alfalfa grow- 
ing, etc. 

The school has an enrollment of 
about 208 pupils. Ten teachers are 
employed for twelve grades, the pass- 
ing of which will admit, without exam- 
ination, the graduate to any college in 
Iowa. Nine school busses take the 
children back and forth, the most dis- 
tant point being about five miles away. 
In agreeable weather the wagons are 
open, but when it is cold or stormy, 
they are closed, to protect the little 
passengers from exposure. The school 
replaces six or seven grade schools. 
While the building and equipment cost 
about $50,000, a very small increase in 
the school taxes is paying for it. Such 
a school is slightly more expensive to 
maintain than would be the number of 
smaller schools which it replaces, but 
it is so much more efficient that the 
tax-payers willingly stand the increase. 
Farmers of the community, for the 
most part, are prosperous, and they 
want to give their children every edu- 
cational advantage, even if it does cost 
a little more. They appreciate that 
the one-room general school, which was 
good enough for them in their day, 
does not meet the present needs. 

Pupils take a genuine interest in the 
school and their work. Last year they 
decided it would be nice to have a 
piano, and the pupils began to study 
out ways of getting an instrument. It 
was arranged so that the boys could 
have a day for earning what money 
they could, and on this day some of 
the bigger ones went out into the corn 
fields to shuck corn. They earned 
$62.35, and while they were doing this, 
the girls were getting ready for an 
oyster supper, candy sale, and bazaar, 
to be held on a Friday evening. The 
social returned $92, and $77 of it was 
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clear profit. With the combined earn- 
ings and a little outside help, they 
bought a fine piano. 

A good library is in the nucleus, one 
room being set aside for this purpose. 
The book shelves are gradually being 
filled with volumes of interest to all 
the grades. It is planned to have the 
library serve not only the school, but 
the whole community, both during the 
school year and-_vacation. 

After voting for consolidation, the 
New Providence people did not even 
wait for the new building. A superin- 
tendent and teachers were hired in the 
fall of 1913. The old academy was 
rented for the eighth-grade and high- 
school students, two of the abandoned 
schoolhouses moved in for the primary 
grades, and the New Providence pub- 
lic school building used for the other 
grades. When the regular school wag- 
ons failed to arrive, they made use of 
lumber wagons and other conveyances 
to get the pupils back and forth. The 
new wagons came in three weeks, mak- 
ing the trip more convenient and en- 
joyable for all concerned. By Novem- 
ber, 1914, the new building was ready, 
and the school was moved to the more 
ideal quarters. Pupils had looked for- 
ward to this for a long time, and it was 
a happy time for them. 

Considerable use is being made of 
the building as a social center, and 
Iver A. Opstad, superintendent, says 
the wider use of the school plant for 
this purpose is printed on its program 
in heavy type. Parents as well as those 
who have no children in school, are 
beginning to value the new building for 
this one use. The Community Improve- 
ment League finds it an ideal place to 
meet, and entertainments have been 
held there frequently. 

Ladies of the community have laid 
plans to make the school an art cen- 
ter, and they have made a good begin- 
ning. In connection with two programs 
given by the school, the ladies arranged 
an art exhibit. Receipts from these en- 
tertainments, together with private 
gifts and money received from a dinner 
given when the building was dedicated, 
placed $300 in the art treasury. This 
was used to buy pictures of which any 
school might well be proud. Wall dec- 
orations of high-class paintings on the 
walls of the New Providence school 
make a_long-to-be-remembered con- 
trast to cheap reproducticns and calen- 
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dar views found as the only decorations 
in most rural schools. 

Commencement Day is a big day at 
New Providence, and in honor of the 
celebration everything in the little town 
gives way. The few stores, the bank, 
and last year even the telephone cen- 
tral closed. Parents bring their din- 
ners, and an old-fashioned community 
picnic is the result. In the morning, 
the pupils go through their graduation 
exercises; the afternoon is reserved for 
a baseball game and other sports; and 
an alumni program is given at night. 

A brief review of social activities at 
the school last year includes several 
literary programs, grade-room  pro- 
grams, an operetta by the grade pu- 
pils, to which there were three hun- 
dred paid admissions, football games, 
field meets, receptions for students and 
teachers, to which parents were invit- 
ed, several afternoon and evening par- 
ties, celebrating Christmas, Washing- 
ton’s birthday, Halloween, and other 
dates. The entire community was 
brought together at least three times, 
the result being a more united neigh- 
borhood and closer acquaintanceship 
with each other. The superintendent 
expressed the need of every commu- 
nity when he said: 

“We need more of the spirit of the 
old-fashioned debating society, where 


training and entertainment both 
abounded. The coming of the rural 
delivery, telephones and autos have 


brought the outside world nearer, but 
distanced neighbors. We need some- 
thing to draw the community together, 
something to bring neighbors closer, 
something to counteract the centrifugal 
force with which it has been hurled 
apart. We need a center of interest, 
with its resulting center of activity. 
The consolidated school has great pos- 
sibilities for such a center of interest, 
because of its location, building, equip- 
ment, courses and teachers. 

“We figure that our auditorium and 
library will serve but half their pur- 
pose if opened only to pupils. The do- 
mestic science, agriculture and manual 
training equipments may possibly be 
utilized in a continuation school for 


those in the community who can attend 
school only during the winter months, 
and who, because of age, would be em- 
barrassed to enter the grades or lower 
classes. We want to use our equipment 
for short courses, and it is unnecessary 
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to mention the possibilities of our do- 
mestic science equipment in connection 
with purely social gatherings. We will 
encourage the use of the building as 
the home for public meetings, a place 
for the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A., 
boys scouts, women’s clubs, agricul- 
tural society, and like organizations. 
An effort is being made to bring the 
community together for the discussion 
of civic questions and problems of com- 
mon interest. 

Consolidation is making steady pro- 
gress in Iowa, as it is in practically 
every other state of the Union. At the 
present time, 143 districts have voted 
to consolidate, and more than one hun- 
dred of these have organized and are 
in operation. Growth of consolidation 
has been made chiefly during the last 
ten years, the biggest increase coming 
since April, 1913, when the legislature 
provided state aid. 

For the purchase of domestic sci- 
ence, agricultural and manual training 
equipment, the state gives $500, and 
this is supplemented by an annual ap- 
propriation of $750, making a total of 
$1,250 for the first year. In order for 
any district to consolidate, a petition 
containing the names of at least one- 
third of the voters of the proposed dis- 
trict must be presented to the school 
board, asking for an election. When 
there is a town within the district, the 
petition must also be presented to the 
school board of the town or village. 
The proposition must carry in both 
town and country to become effective. 
The law provides that each district 
shall contain at least sixteen sections, 
within one or two counties. If a: town 
or village located within the district 
contains a school population of twen- 
ty-five, the consolidated school build- 
ing must be erected within the incor- 
porated limits of the town. 

The consolidated school at New 
Providence is typical of what is being 
accomplished by other districts which 
have taken the progressive step. It 
may be somewhat more improved than 
some, and not quite up to the standard 
of a few others, which have been work- 
ing for a longer time. Iowa needs more 
of these schools, which serve the whole 
community, not only as a school for 
the boys and girls, but also as a place 
where older folks can meet in social or 
business sessions, to learn their lessons 
of closer feliowship and codperation. 
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The Reading Habit and Its Value 
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HIS is November 29th, and it is 

a cold day. It is the coldest day 

we have had this fall. It is a 

sharp, biting wind that blows 
hard from the northwest. It is not 
very comfortable in the corn field, but 
it is more healthful than it is in any 
man’s stuffy office, and there is no coal 
smoke out there. The cattle are on 
the leeward side of the straw stacks or 
under the south slopes of the hills, or 
under the sheds today. The chickens 
are bunched together close up to the 
protected side of their shelter. They 
may have to balance on one foot occa- 
sionally, to warm the other, but they 
refuse to surrender absolutely to the 
first really cold day. More attention 
to the fires is needed to resist the on- 
set of the wind. It is all very sugges- 
tive of the close approach of winter. A 
few snowflakes now and then, whirling 
here and there, emphasize the proph- 
ecy of the day. 

The day suggests reflections upon 
some things that may be done on the 
farm in winter. Winter on the farm 
may be made as profitable as any oth- 
er season of the year. In the sense of 
personal growth, intellectual develop- 
ment, it presents the very ideal of op- 
portunity. As the farmer’s calling re- 
quires as high a degree of intelligence 
as any other, and a wide range of sci- 
entific knowledge, winter affords him 
his annual opportunity for reading and 
study to fit himself for one of the most 
exacting, intellectually, of all pursuits 
engaged in by man. No other calling, 
perhaps, invites into more fields of in- 
vestigation. Nowhere else can knowl- 
edge in so many fields be turned to 
profitable use from a money-making 
standpoint. And, of course, the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, mind-cultivation, 
independently of any money considera- 
tion, is, to the greatest degree, worth 
while. 

It may almost be said that just in 
proportion as the mind is cultivated by 
adapted studies and the results intelli- 
gently applied to the land culture and 
allied industries, will there be success, 
prosperity and contentment on the 
farm. We sometimes talk about the 
great waste on the farms. The waste, 
or loss, in any line of productive work 
is due to the inefficiency, the want of 
preparation, the absence of up-to-date- 
ness, the lack of enthusiasm, of the 
man behind “the job.” It is not the 
capital that counts most, but the man 
who plans and directs, who has learned 
how. It is just as essential that the 
farmer get right down to hard study 
as it is that the merchant, or railroad 
man, or chemist,or botanist, or lawyer, 
or physician, or architect, or econo- 
mist, or landscape gardener, do so. The 
field of his operations comes far more 
nearly embracing all of these than does 
that of any other man. Life and work 
on the farm, once thought to require 
less preparation than any other call- 


ing, is now seen to really require more, 
and is destined to be regarded as the 
most intellectual, if its possibilities are 
realized. 

The very first essential to a well-in- 
formed, well-developed manhood or wo- 
manhood is the reading habit. Not 
reading simply for entertainment, but 
for instruction, for equipment. Of all 
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Not simply agricultural bulletins or 
farm papers; these are very good—in- 
valuable for the purposes for which 
they are intended. But it seems to 
me that he ought to see to it that 
they have books that treat such sub- 
jects as, for instance, crop manage- 
ment, crop rotation, seed selecting and 
planting, discussions of particular 
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the things to be cultivated on the farm, 
this habit of reading for this purpose 
is by far the most essential. Perhaps 
nowhere else is such an opportunity 
presented as in the winter on the farm. 
The cultivation of the mind is the first 
requirement to a conspicuously suc- 
cessful and all-round management of 
a farm. 

The farmer owes no higher duty to 
his boys and girls, and to society in 
general, than to place at their com- 
mand literature discussing farm topics. 


kinds of crops, plant breeding, animal 
feeding, animal breeding, dairying, 
soils, planning a farm, farm buildings, 
drainage, sanitation on the farm, fer- 
tilizers, use of capital in farm manage- 
ment, keeping accounts with the farm, 
farm machinery, social progress on the 
farm, rural schools, rural libraries, 
good roads and their value, the farm 


beautiful. 


In all departments of human activity 
there is a literature discussing every 
phase of the subject. The man who is 
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an authority in the field is such be- 
cause he has familiarized himself, as 
far as possible, with all that is known 
on the subject. So with farming and 
its kindred industries. There can be 
no strikingly superior results attained 
by a man who is too indolent to avail 
himself of the learning in his field, or 
who believes there is nothing more to 
be learned. Emerson said: “Any man 
who will give fifteen minutes a day for 
three years to a careful study of any 
subject will become an authority on 
that subject.” 

The farmer, not only for his children 
and their encouragement, but for him- 
self, should place in his home, if not at 
once, gradually, such a course of read- 
ing as outlined. He should find a com- 
petent man, and ask him to furnish a 
list of treatises on such subjects. Not 
all the boys from the farm can go to 
the agricultural college, but such a 
course of reading in their own homes 
will be invaluable. It will stimulate a 
new and active interest in the farm. It 
will give life there an intellectual zest 
and interest hitherto unknown. It will 
bring them to see that the successful 
management of a farm is a highly sci- 
entific and a “man-sized job.” 

Farming is a money-making business. 
When studied as other great enter- 
prises are, and placed on a scientific 
basis, it will become the safest and 
most remunerative of all occupations. 
When so studied and when so viewed, 
it seems to me, the boys will find the 
most in them invited by the farm, and 
will be glad to stay there. False views 
of the farm and its work and possibili- 
ties have been allowed to grow up 
through the years. The suggestions 
here made will tend to correct them. It 
is time they should be corrected. Let 
the farmer who reads this resolve that 
he will act upon the suggestion. 

The surest, almost absolutely cer- 
tain salvation of a boy or girl is to ac- 
quire the reading habit. I do not mean 
of “goody-goody, wishy-washy” stuff. 
Quite the contrary. The waste and 
loss in this country in the fields is not 
to be compared with the irreparable 
loss in the minds of the boys and girls 
by their failure to acquire the reading 
habit, both as to their life work and in 
general. 

I would put the habit of good reading 
above everything else as a basis of 
good citizenship and a great country. 
I believe the farm and life on the farm 
afford a better opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of this habit than any other 
place. Beginning with the literature 
that will make things on the farm pay 
is a fine place to start. 

This cold, blustery day suggests 
many like it to follow, as well as the 
long winter nights, and they ought not 
to be lost. The results can go into the 
farm work next spring and next year, 
and increasingly as the winters and 
years go by. 
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OST men farm primarily for 
M profit, not to demonstrate prin- 

ciples of agronomy. They pro- 

duce crops in order to support 
themselves and their families; they do 
not live and rear families in order to 
produce crops. What they want is not 
only large production, but profitable 
production. 

This fact is so simple that it has 
been frequently overlooked. For years 
the maximum yield per acre has been 
heid up as the goal towards which we 
must strive; agronomy has _ been 
preached as the beginning and the end 
of agricultural science; the salvation 
of the American farmer has been 
hitched, as close as words could hitch 
it. to bumper crops. Today many farm- 
ers are questioning the truth of this. 

From figures compiled by the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, we find that 
there have been a number of years in 
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which a large crop meant a small in- 
come, in which the farmer not only re- 
ceived less per bushel for his corn and 
wheat than in more unfavorable years, 
but less for the total crop. In 1912, 
for example, the country produced 677,- 
758,000 more bushels of corn than in 
1913; the farmers got $171,638,000 less 
for their corn in 1912 than they did in 
1913. In 1906, a wheat crop 101,174,000 
bushels larger than that of 1907 
brought $64,104,000 less. In 1906, the 
corn crop, too, was unusually large, 
more than 150,000,000 bushels larger 
than in 1909; but it brought the farm- 
ers $500,000,000 less. 

In the face of such facts as these— 
and many more comparisons might be 
made to emphasize the point—it is evi- 
dent ‘that there is more to successful 


farming than crop production. Farm- 
ing is a business as much as running a 
steel plant, a saw-mill or a bank. A 
successful business man expects to 
make interest on his investment, 
wages for his time, and a profit be- 
sides. Unfortunately, few farmers at- 
tain this ambition. Too many Ameri- 
can farmers today are merely giving 
themselves hired men’s jobs. Their 
labor incomes, the incomes that are 
left after interest on the capital invest- 
ed has been deducted, frequently are 
no more than fair wages, and some- 
times are less. 

I believe that only by finding a rem- 
edy for this condition can the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the state colleges fully measure up to 
the great task which lies immediately 


before them. If our present knowl- 
edge of agronomy were to be generally 
and immediately applied, the increase 
in our total yields would be enormous. 
The most pressing problem before us 
today is that of so standardizing, ware- 
housing and marketing our crops as to 
serve the legitimate interests of farm- 
er and consumer alike. Among the 
factors that stand out prominently in 
this problem are rural credits, a satis- 
factory system of land tenure, the co- 
operative purchasing of supplies, and 
facilities for marketing farm produce. 


: These are subjects on which the fed- 


eral department must do a lot of con- 
structive work before the problems in- 
volved in them -are_ satisfactorily 
solved. It is a herculean task, filled 
with promise for the entire nation. 

In the meantime, we need have no 
fear of overproduction. It is quite true, 
as the figures already quoted show, 
that the farmer’s prosperity can not be 
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measured by the size of his crops 
alone, but this is far from meaning 
that the less the farmer grows, the 
richer he will become. A recent sur- 
yey made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an old and rep- 
resentative farming section in the east, 
revealed the fact that the average yield 
per acre of the staple crops in that 
section could be increased, profitably, 
40 per cent; that is to say, for every 
fifty bushels of corn or wheat that the 
average farmer in the community now 
raises, better methods would make it 
not only possible but advantageous for 
him to raise seventy. Beyond that 
point, the extra labor, the extra manure 
and fertilizer, and the extra effort re- 
quired to squeeze out additional bush- 
els, increased the cost so much that 
they were produced at a loss. Thus 
there are two distinct things: a maxi- 
mum yield, that is, the most the land 
can be compelled to bring forth, and 
an optimum yield, that represents the 
most profitable use the farmer can 
make of his land. It is the optimum, 
the most profitable yield, that we want 
the farmer to have. But make no mis- 
take, it is only by putting into practice 
the fundamental principles of scientific 
agriculture that he can obtain it. 

There are persons who are afraid of 
these principles. They fear that their 
general adoption will result in such an 
abundance of agricultural products that 
prices will be ruinously low. From the 
standpoint of pure agronomy, they say 
that our average yield per acre of 
wheat, for example, can be doubled. 
That would mean an annual crop of 
from twelve to sixteen hundred million 
bushels, and if it came upon us sud- 
denly, without the opening up of any 
new markets, the nightmare of the 
farmer would be realized. We would 
have 50-cent wheat. 

Figures never lie, of course, and, the- 
oretically, such a thing is quite pos- 
sible. Practically, there is not the re- 
motest danger of such a thing as a per- 
manent condition. The survey already 
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mentioned demonstrated that in that 
particular section the average yields 
could be increased with profit 40 per 
cent, and in most sections they could 
easily be doubled. This fact is public 
property and well known. But the av- 
erage yield is not doubled. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the average yields per acre 
in the United States are very little 


more today than they were forty-nine’ 


years ago, as the following table will 
show: 
AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
(Bushels by Decades.) 


1905-14. | 1866-75. 











WECM is oe ee 14.8 | 11.9 
ENE 2 Scie cece ete oes 26.6 | 26.1 
Cl ee tee Lf 29.6 | 28.1 





There are several reasons for this 
failure to avail ourselves of our oppor- 
tunities. The first, 
and possibly the 
most important, is 
human nature. You 
can prove your point 
in argument and can 
demonstrate it in ob- 
ject lessons, but your 
man will change only 
when he is good and 
ready and not béfore. 


“A man convinced 
against his will 

Is of the same 
opinion still.” 


In neither a day, 
nor a year, nor a 
decade can we hope 
to persuade all, or 
even a majority of 
the American farm- 
ers to farm efficient- 
ly enough to run the 
least risk of swamp- 
ing the market. In 
the meantime, those 
whom we do _ per: 
suade will reap the 
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rich rewards which their progressive- 
ness deserves. 

Another reason is that while a con- 
siderable number of intelligent, wide- 
awake farmers are steadily increasing 
their yields, as well as their profits, by 
scientific agricultural and business 
methods, probably a larger number of 
our farmers are reversing the process 
by careless and_ short-sighted farm 
methods, which diminish the productiv- 
ity of the soil and actually reduce 
yields, These agricultural reactiona- 
ries have nearly succeeded in counter- 
acting the influence of the agricultural 
progressives, the result being, as_ be- 
fore stated, that our average yield 
per acre during the preceding half 
century has remained almost at a 
standstill. 

Moreover, it is unfortunately true 
that some of the most successful sci- 

entific methods can 
not be put into prac- 
tice without more 
“capital than the or- 
dinary farmer can 
always obtain. The 
facilities for obtain- 
ing this capital will 
not be what they 
ought to be until 
- we have worked out 
for ourselves a sys- 
tem of rural credits 
that will prove sat- 
isfactory. As_ has 
already been said, 
this is one of the 
great problems that 
the federal depart- 
ment is now endeav- 
oring to help con- 
gress to solve. 

That it will be 
solved, I am _ confi- 
dent—just as I am 
confident that scien- 
tific agriculture will 
win over the Ameri- 
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though slowly. Asa 
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consequence, production will increase 
in the years to come, but as population 
will likewise increase, overproduction 
will still be far away. Population, in 
fact, has a way of keeping pace with 
producticu, and frequently outstrips it. 
The yield of wheat per acre in England 
today is nearly three times what it was 
in the thirteenth century, but in the 
thirteenth century England fed herself. 
Today she comes to us for bread. The 
population of the United States has in- 
creased vastly faster than that of Eng- 
land; and there is nothing to indicate 
that it will not continue to increase in- 
definitely. As long as it does, there is 
no danger that the nation will produce 
too much food. : 

With these statements, it may seem 
that the figures quoted above are incon- 
sistent. As those figures showed, there 
are undoubtedly instances in which a 
large crop brought a smaller return 
than a comparatively light one. Yet 
these are exceptional cases. They 
show the necessity of adapting agricul- 
ture to economic conditions, but they 
do not show that there is danger in 
efficient agriculture. Efficient agricul- 
ture means efficient agronomy com- 
bined with efficient business. 

National efficiency is not incompat- 
ible with individual well being. On the 
contrary, it is the only sure and abid- 
ing foundation of individual well being. 
And until a nation is able to handle not 
only its normal crops, however large 
they may be, but also its exceptional 
bumper. crops, so as to make of them 
undisputed blessings to the producer 
and consumer alike, that nation is 
missing one of its greatest opportuni- 
ties. 

f the splendidly constructive work 
the last congress did for the farmer 
can be continued and rounded out dur- 
ing the next few years, this and other 
vitally important problems in agricul- 
tural economics will be solved, and at 
last the farmer—upon whose broad 
shoulders rest the foundations of civil- 
ization—will come into his own. 














The Garden Where Virtues Are Cultivated 

















was taken to an institution that 
is known as “The Garden Where 
Virtues Are Cultivated.” It is run by 
the father of the prefectural agricul- 
tural expert in charge of the experi- 
ment station, and is a home for thirty 
bad boys and one bad girl. The girl 
acts as maid-servant to the director; 
the bad boys maid themselves and the 
school. The boys are being reformed 
in an original way by a rather orig- 
inal director. This is their daily pro- 
gram before breakfast and school: 
First, they have a cold bath—which 
is a break with Japanese custom, for 
though all of the Japan- 


FTER visiting a big agricultural 
A execeizes station in Japan, I 


By J. W. ROBERTSON SCOTT 


ular time for games and sports, and 
are a husky bunch of boys. 

I was told, and can well believe, that 
as much family life as possible is 
brought into the management of the 
school. Some wholesome looking young 
fellows, members of a village young 
men’s association, serve as volunteer 
masters, and live in the Spartan fash- 
ion which is thought good for the boys. 
The director disbelieves in many 
things but he does not believe that 
bad boys can not.be made into good 
boys. He says that not only the in- 





ese have a nightly hot 
bath, they are content 
with a basin wash in the 
morning. Then the boys 
clean school. Next they 
are marched up one by 
one to a mirror and re- 
quired to take a good 
look in it, in order, no 
doubt, that they may see 
just how bad they really 
are. After this they are 
called upon to “give 
thanks to the emperor 
and their ancestors.” 
Finally comes a half-hour 
“lecture on morality.” By 
this time it is considered 
that the boys are entitled 
to their breakfast. 

For open-air labor the 
lads are sent to the ex- 
periment’ station, but 
they have manual work 
also in their own school, 
including among other 
things the “making of 
useful things out of 
waste,” the income from 
this going to their fami- 
lies. On Sundays, the di- 
rector, though he must be 
about sixty years old, 
fences with every boy in 
turn—no ordinary task, 
for Japanese fencing is a 
thing that calls not only 
for an eye and a hand, 
but a muscular back as 
well. They have a reg- 


mates of the school, but their parents, 


‘are better as a result of the work done 


in “The Garden Where Virtues Are 
Cultivated,” so much so that he seems 
to have become a sort of consulting 
expert by correspondence to primary 
school-masters who are at a loss to 
know just how to deal with their bad 
boys. 

You may not be aware that physical 
punishment is quite unusual in Japan- 
ese schools. The director of the insti- 
tution I havé been describing con- 
fessed to me, however, that two of his 





They Have a Regular Time for Games and Sports, 





boys whom he caught fighting, might 
not be separated without feeling the 
weight of his hand. But he explained 
that for other difficult occasions his 
severest punishment was the moxa. 
The moxa brings us back to real hor- 
ticulture. Moxa is the English form 
of mogusa or mugwort. Mogusa means 
burning herb. Mogusa or moxa is @ 
great therapeutic agent in the far 
east. A bit of the dried herb is laid 
on the skin and set fire to, as a cau- 
tery. I obtained some strips of moxa 
from a sailor on the Japanese steamer 
by which I came to Japan. From the 
application of the moxa as a cure for 
physical ills, to its application for the 
cure of bad boys, is a nat- 
ural step, and one can 
see by the scars on the 
backs of not a few of 
the Japanese that, ad- 
mirable though their 
character may be as 
grown-ups, it left some- 
thing to be desired at an 
early age. 

The moxa, then, is the 
rod in pickle in “The 
Garden Where Virtues 
Are Cultivated.” But I do 
not think that it is often 
brought out. A wrestling 
ring in a mass of sand 
thrown down in the yard, 
a harmonium and a 
blackboard for the boys 
to work their will on, a 
rabbit loping about the 
school premises, doors 
labeled “The Room of 
Patience,” “The Room of 
Honesty,” “The Room of 
Cleanliness,” and “The 
Room of Good Arrange- 
ments’’—these and some 
other little touches about 
the arrangement of the 
school, spoke of an even 
stronger influence being 
brought to bear than the 
moxa. But if the moxa 
should fail, the attention 
of the boys can always 
be drawn to the crema- 
torium, which I had for- 
gotten to say was next 
door to the institution! 
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E buried old Bill today. Sym- 
pathetic hands laid him in the 
grave, and there was real sor- 


row as we mounded up the 
earth and slowly came. back to the 
house. All afternoon, I have been 
thinking of old Bill, and this evening I 
want to tell you about him, and in this 
way pay my tribute to a faithful old 
servant. 

Old Bill was a horse, and he was 
owned by four different generations of 
our family. He was forty-one years old 
when he died, so you will understand 
that for some years he was what might 
be called a “dead-beat boarder.” But 
long before the time came when he 
ceased to render service equal to the 
cost of his keep, he had paid for his 
board as long as he might stay with 
us. There was always a warm corner 
of the stable for him, and not a day 
went by but a lump of sugar, an apple, 
or some other tidbit found its way to 
him from the hands of young and old. 
Old Bill escaped the fate of many a 
faithful old horse. He was not sold to 
the huckster or trader when his days 
of usefulness on the farm were nearing 
their end. And his hide was buried 
with him. At the end, when all must 
answer, it will not be charged to me 
that | consigned a faithful servant to a 
living death. 

My grandfather liked a good horse. 
He ioved to draw the lines over a team 
that trotted up into the bits as if they 
enjoyed it and wanted to get to where 
they were bound for. He had such a 
team in a span of mares, each weighing 
about eleven hundred pounds, which 
he had picked up somewhere. They 
were full sisters, and -well matched 
both as to appearance and disposition. 
The old gentleman said they were Mor- 
gan bred. Whether they were or not 
I do not know personally, but they had 
a lot of warm blood in them. He raised 
several colts from these mares by light 
horses, but they were all disappoint- 
ments; they had neither the quality 
nor the spirit of their dams. One year 
an imported Percheron horse was 
brought into the neighborhood, a rangy 
fellow, weighing about 1,750 pounds, 
and with plenty of life, and my grand- 
father bred these mares to him. They 
both foaled colts the next year, and 
they developed into fine horses which 
weighed about 1,250 each, sound as 
nuts. willing workers, and free movers. 
The old gentleman gave this team of 
colts to my father when he started out 
for himself. They were then three 
years old, and one of them was old Bill. 

I will not try to tell of the part these 
horses played in helping my father to 
pay for the farm. They were never 
sick; they were always ready for the 
work to be done. And well do I re- 
member my father’s grief when old 
Bill's mate slipped on the ice in the 
barnyard one cold winter day, and had 
to be shot, at the age of fourteen. It 


Go 


was that evening that my father talked 
of the important part a good horse 
plays in the farmer’s life, and gave us 
a little lecture on the treatment of 
horses and other animals, which has 
stayed with me all my life. I was but 
a little shaver then, but something my 
father said, or the way he said it, made 
a deep impression on me, and from 


“Jennie Always Said Bill Knew More Than Some Real Folks.” 


that time on I looked upon horses as 
my friends, and always treated them 
as such. 

The only time I ever got into 
the clutches of the law was one winter 
day in Chicago. I was eighteen years 
old at the time, large and strong, and 
had been permitted to go in with a 
load of cattle which I had fed and 
wanted to see sold. After the cattle 
had been sold, I went over to take a 
Halsted street car for downtown. The 
pavement was slippery with slush, and 
while I was standing on the corner, 
waiting for the car, a big van came 
along. pulled by a fine team of big 
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bays. In turning the corner, one of 
them slipped and fell. Instead of get- 
ting down at once and helping his horse 
to get up, the driver began to pull on 
the lines and yell at him. The poor 
fellow tried to respond, and got half- 
way up two or three times, only to slip 
again. The fourth time the horse was 
almost up, when the driver gave him 
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another jerk and a cut with the whip 
at the same time, throwing him off his 
balance again. I had been getting more 
and more angry, and this was the fin- 
ishing touch. I walked out to the wag- 
on and proceeded to- tell the driver 
what I thought of him. He got down 
and retorted in the characteristic style 
of a South Chicago teamster. I hadn’t 
been used to that kind of talk, and 
rather lost my temper. He found the 
pavement almost as slippery as the 
horse had found it, and I shall never 
forget the satisfaction with which I put 
him down as many times as he had 
put the horse down. I paid my fine 
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cheerfully. But that is another story, 
and has nothing to do with Bill. 

Bill was already old Bill when he 
became mine. He was four years old- 
er than I when we started courting to- 
gether, and I have always thought that 
my success was in large part due to 
his age and experience. We had but a 
mile and a half to go, and of a summer 
evening, Bill would trot this off at a 
pace equal to a much younger horse. 
And after the girl of our affections was 
snugly seated in the buggy, he would 
move off briskly for half a mile, after 
which he would assume a dignified walk 
which showed very clearly that he un- 
derstood the importance of the business 
we had in hand. He knew very well 
where it was safe to leave the beaten 
track and walk quietly along the turf 
at the side, and he had a positive 
genius for finding nice, shady spots 
where he could browse the overhang- 
ing branches, looking back once in a 
while to see that everything was going 
along as it should be with us. I sup- 
pose I am old-fashioned, but I don’t 
see how a really first-class job of court- 
ing can be done without such a horse 
as old Bill. He seemed to take just 
about as much interest in the matter as 
I.did. One night Jennie. brought out a 
couple of lumps of sugar for him, and 
after that there was no time lost in 
getting to her house, where Bill very 
promptly announced our arrival by 
two or three nickers. I jokingly said 
to my wife one time that evidently she 
married B:ll as much as she did me. 
That remark was a mistake. She ad- 
mitted it more cheerfully than I con- 
sidered necessary, and on sundry occa- 
sions afterward made it a point to re- 
mind me of it. Sometimes she drew 
comparisons to my discredit, and if old 
sill could have understood them, he 
would have enjoyed a real horse laugh. 
Jennie always said Bill knew more 
than some real folks. 

After the wedding, Bill took us on 
our honeymoon trip—not a very long 
one, you may be sure—and the three 
of us settled down to the steady grind 
of farm life. We asked nothing hard 
of old Bill, but he helped chore around, 
and he hauled Jennie safely where she 
wanted to go. I always felt perfectly 
at ease when she was driving him. I 
wish I had a picture of the three of 
them when she brought out the boy to 
show to Bill. I can close my eyes and 
see her standing in front of the old 
horse, with the boy cuddled up in a 
blanket in her arms. I can see the 
proud light in her eyes, and I can see 
old Bill’s sensitive upper lip nuzzling 
at the blanket. He evidently under- 
stood Jennie perfectly, and was just as 
proud as she was. The youngster 
learned to ride Bill as soon as he had 
mastered the mounting of a broomstick. 
Jennie used to put him on Bill’s back 
and lead him around, but Bill seemed 
so careful that before a great while she 
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could trust him alone with the boy in 
ihe front yard, she sitting on the porch. 
] remember a scare I had one summer 
evening. Bill did not have much hair 
left on his withers, but he had a long 
mane lock just in front of the collar 
mark, and the youngster held onto this. 
1 was walking up toward the house, 
where Bill was marching the youngster 
around in front, Jennie sitting on the 
porch. Evidently a fly was bothering 
Bill’s front legs, for he threw his head 
down quickly, whereupon the young- 
ster, holding tightly to this mane lock, 
slid down his neck and flopped to the 
ground. You may be sure I got there 
in a hurry, almost as quickly as Jennie, 
who was but a few steps away, calling 
as Iran: “Did he step on him?’ You 
should have seen the look of scorn 
that Jennie gave me. Such an insult to 
Bill deserved no answer. 
The old horse seemed as 
much concerned as we were, 
and Jennie promptly fe- 
placed the boy on his bacx, 
and the procession was re- 
sumed, with me relegated 
to the corner of the porch 
in disgrace. As if old Bill 
would hurt the boy! 

Old Bill’s later years 
were full of contentment 
and happiness, if I know 
what constitutes horse hap- 
piness. In the winter he 
had the best corner in the 
stable. In the summer he 
was the autocrat of the 
small pasture where we 
kept the colts. He taught 
the boy to ride properly and 
with due respect for his 
steed. He would give hima 
gallop now and then, but as 
a rule he insisted upon a 
dignified walk, and if the 
youngster armed himself 
with a switch and tried to 
have his way about it, the 
old fellow would quickly 
show who was boss by nip- 
ping his little legs just hard 
enough to show that he 
could nip harder if neces- 
sary. 

Bill had a lot of fun with 
the mares and colts. We 
never allowed the colts to 
follow the mares in the 
fields, but had a five-acre 
pasture in which we _ kept them 
all the time during the summer, 
with Bill for company. At noon, we 
would lead the mares in after they had 
cooled off, and let the colts suck, and 
at night we turned the mares into the 
pasture. Bill had a keen sense of 
humor. No sooner would the colts get 
their evening meal than Bill would en- 
tice them away from their dams, much 
to the disgust of the latter. Bill would 
fool around until the colts had finished, 
and then he would gallop off with all 
the colts in full tilt after him. Natu- 
rally the mares resented.this. They 
followed around in great indignation, 
but it did them no good. We used to 
walk over to the pasture fence and 
watch this little by-play, and I think 
Bill enjoyed having us there, for he 
kept up the fun as long. as we would 


HEN you go over to the corn 
\ ‘ / show, be sure to take your im- 

agination with you. Without it 

you may be disappointed, and 
you will just see heaps of corn in a 
dingy building, a fringe of booths, a 
crowd of restless people, and a huge 
cog-wheel set up in effigy in a corner. 

But with the mind’s eye you will see 
far more than that. Like the refrain 
of an old song will come back the 
words, “Aye, the corn, the royal corn, 
within whose yellow heart there is of 
health and strength for all the nations. 
Majestic, fruitful, wondrous plant.” 
Then the dingy walls fade and you look 
beyond to the fields whence came this 
golden corn,-and over them you see the 
seasons unfolding like a panorama. 

It is spring, and the black and fertile 
fields of this great county lie out there 
in the sunshine, stretching away to the 
dim horizon, like a great park that God 
and man have striven and made togeth- 
er and dedicated to the needs, the 
hopes, the'strivings and the fulfillments 
of all the generations yet unborn. 

You see men plowing in the fields, 
and you see the planting of the corn. 
Then, as you look, the. southern: breeze 
blows on your face. Over a thousand 
fields it comes, like breath of life seek- 
ing the hidden seeds. Warmth it 
brings, and rain, the soft rain of ‘the 
Springtime. . It touches the fields, and 
its touch seems the touch of God the 
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watch. He surely was not popular with 
the mares. They regarded him about 
as the proud mother regards grand- 
father when he entices away her dar- 
ling boy and teaches him to spit. 
Although Bill took delight in teach- 
ing the colts mean little tricks during 
their days of irresponsibility, when 
they reached the proper age, he en- 
joyed the part he had to play in their 
training with a grim satisfaction that 
it was a pleasure to see. For more 
than twenty-five years, he was our 
main reliance in breaking the colts to 
work. It was amusing to watch a colt 
the first time he was harnessed and 


hooked up to the wagon alongside of. 


Bill, his halter strap being tied back 
to the hames on Bill’s collar. 

Our colts were always handled more 
or less from infancy, and we had little 
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continued, he turned upon them with 
his teeth in an almost savage manner, 
and the way he would bring them out 
of the sulky spell was a joy to see. 

Finally, when the tired and bewil- 
dered colt had settled down to. an or- 
derly walk, and had leained to re- 
spond to the guiding reins, Bill would 
reward him with a caress on the neck 
and other evidences of his esteem. 

Bill knew the game thoroughly, and 
was invaluable in this work of training 
the young ones. But after the first 
round at the wagon with him, the colts 
always seemed to feel as if they had 
lost a boon companion; they kept their 
friendship for him, but they main- 
tained a very respectful attitude, and 
never after took liberties unless as- 
sured by his manner that they would 
be tolerated. 
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There was real friendship between 
them, but just as real jealousy for the 
favors of the little fellow. They were 
very much like human beings in this 
respect. 

Until the very last year of his life, 
Bill was a most useful member of the 
family. Jennie liked a good garden, 
and used to say before we were mar- 
ried that when we had our own home, 
she would have a garden that was a 
garden, and that she was not going to 
wear herself out with a hoe, as her 
mother had done. She laid out her 
garden in a long, narrow strip of 
ground between the pasture and the 
windbreak, just back of the house, and 
she and Bill always had the garden 
she talked about. Bill plowed the 
ground and cultivated, and it was as- 
tonishing how carefully he walked the 

narrow rows. I believe if 
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Bill Had a Lot of Fun With the Mares and Their Colts. 


trouble in harnessing them. When led 
out to the wagon with Bill, the colt in- 
variably concluded he was out for a 
good time. But the Bill he found now 
was not the Bill he had known in the 
pasture, and he very quickly learned 
that he was in for real business. 

Bill was a very strict disciplinarian; 
he tolerated no familiarities; with his 
teeth he promptly suppressed any un- 
due exuberance of spirits; he was kind 
but firm. As he got older, he would 
lose patience now and then with colts 
which persisted in their unruly ways. 
When they lunged forward, he settled 
back against their plunges with a rath- 
er bored air, as much as to say: “Take 
it easy, my young friend; you surely 
don’t think you can run away with old 
Bill.” When they ‘sulked, he pulled 
them along for a bit, but if the sulking 


I got a collie dog for the youngster 
when he was two years old. When he 
would be riding Bill, Jack would rush 


‘back and forth, in front and behind, 


barking joyously, and apparently warm- 
ly approving. Bill distinctly disliked 
such frivolity. To him it was a seri- 
ous occasion. I think he never forgot 
the time the boy fell off, for nothing 
could tempt him out of a steady walk 
until the youngster got to an age when 
his seat was reasonably secure. When 
the ride was over, Bill would lay back 
his ears and go after Jack so viciously 
that the collie would seek refuge under 
the porch. Except when the boy was 
about, however, Bill and Jack were 
good friends, and in very cold weath- 
er, Jack would beg a place in Bill’s 
stall, curling up between his legs, to 
the apparent satisfaction of both. 


The Inspiration of a Corn Show 
BY JOHN G. COULTER 


Creator. For now as you look, as it 
were the first look of morning, where 
last night the fields were black and sul- 
len, you see a first faint tinge of green, 
and your heart stirs as at the return of 
a friend. It is the corn, the wondrous 
corn, whose sleeping spirit, touched to 
life again, has stirred and sent up ten- 
der leaves to seek the light, there in its 
radiance to fulfill again that miracle of 
nature on which our lives depend. 
Green leaves those are you see, faint 
now against the blackness of the soil, 
but soon to rise and spread and hide the 
whole earth, and in them air, and light, 
and soil, will meet, and out of the meet- 
ing and commingling in dim, hidden 
cells the food of all the world is made. 

Then come the long, hot days of the 
summer, when the flowers of the corn 
unfold, and its tasseled heads toss 
forth, with reckless prodigality, ten 
million million germs of life, till the 
air of the fields is full of them. Gently 
they sink down to the outspread silks 
below. The hidden grains are made 
fruitful, and swell with promise of the 
harvest. The days of ripening pass, 
long days when all the strength of leaf 
and stem and hidden root is bent to 


serve the ripening ear. Air, soil and 
light serve them as they serve us, and 
all this marvelous ordering of nature 
converges to feed the hungry world. 
Frost comes, and in a night the green 
passes as it came. Yellowed and wither- 
ing the leaves stand now, their mission 
has been fulfilled. That green which is 
their life, and the maker of that which 
sustains ours, has fled for a season, but 
the promise of its renewal lies stored 
in the heart of the seed it has made. 
All that and more the golden corn 
will make you see. But what of the 
golden wheel that stands in the cor- 
ner? Does that, too, stand for some- 
thing more than it seems, something 
that stirs the hearts of men? I think 
you know that it stands for a finer 
crop than even the great ear of corn 
that it faces. In it, that monstrous 
ear, we see the symbol of a crop that 
springs from the soil and nourishes the 
bodies of men. But in the goiden wheel 
of Rotary we see the symbol of a crop 
that springs from the hearts of men 
and nourishes their souls. The corn 
leaves seek the light, and its roots 
grope in the soil for nourishment... So 
Iaan’s nature strikes root in ‘the soil 


the little cultivator could 
have kept itself in the 
ground and turned itself at 
the ends, Bill could have 
made the garden himself, 
after it was once started. 
This was another place 
where he did not want to be 
bothered with Jack. He was 
willing that Jack should sit 
at one end and watch the 
proceedings, but he made 
trouble if the dog ventured 
to walk with him. 

During the school season, 
Bill’s regular job was to 
take the children to school, 
a mile away. They rode 
him, turning him loose to 
come home alone, which he 
always did - promptly. He 
learned very quickly to go 
back for them in the after- 
noon, and delivered them at 
the porch with an air that 
seemed to say: “There are 
your little folks, safe and 
sound, thanks to old Bill.” 
Jennie formed the habit of 
meeting them with an apple 
or bit of sugar. She and 
Bill seemed to be in partner- 
ship in most things. They 
understood each other per- 
fectly, and I don’t mind 
confessing now that once 
in a great while actually I 
felt rather jealous of old 
Bill. 

Well, as I said in the beginning, we 
buried old Bill today. He died peace- 
fully, and, as we say of some esteemed 
citizens, full of honors. This is not 
much of a story, but it has been a plea- 
sure to me to write about him. Per- 
haps some of the other readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer have owned a horse of 
this sort. If so, they at least will un- 
derstand my feelings. He died, and 
was buried with honors, on the farm 
he helped to pay for; and, foolish as 
it may seem to some folks, before long 
a modest stone will mark his last rest- 
ing-place. And if sometimes of a sum- 
mer afternoon, I find Jennie sitting 
with her needlework in the shade of 
the big oak under which Bill rests, I 
will know that tender memories of a 
faithful servant are being woven into 
her neat stitches. 





of friendship and unfoids to flower and 
fruit in service to his fellows. It is in 
silent witness of the spirit of that serv- 
ice that the wheel of Rotary stands 
there in the corner, facing the corn. 

We are newer than the corn. Its his- 
tory stretches back into dim ages of 
the tropics, where today yet thrives its 
ancient parent. But the processes that 
have made it are the processes that 
have made us, and the great principles 
of its life are the great principles of 
ours. Somewhere in that dim history 
of our common evolution there has 
been in the case of men a rise of con- 
sciousness and of responsibility. So 
now we know that we are the makers 
of our own destiny. Half blindly we 
erope at its making, and feel stirring 
within us needs we hardly know how to 
satisfy. But gradually there is emerg- 
ing from the great mixture of human 
feelings and motives, a feeling that 
transcends the selfishness of the past, 
« feeiing so strong that slowly we are 
coming to know that only in the direc- 
tion it points lies the fulfillment of our 
being. I mean the feeling of need to 
be of service to our fellows. It is, then, 
as a symbol of the fellowship and part- 
nership of all men in a common task 
that the golden wheel of Rotary fitly 
stands in the midst of the golden corn 
—a promise of that higher ful.illment 
of man, a pledge to fulfill the golden 
prophecy of the corn. 
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Supposing a Hog Could Talk 








— 


“cc OOD morning, ‘porker’; how 
are you this fine Christmas 
morning?” These words were 


addressed to a handsome, well- 
proportioned. seemingly contented, fat 
pig of some three hundred pounds, 
down in the lowa community sunlit 
hog house of the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion; and, would you believe it?—the 
pig intelligently turned his eyes to- 
ward his happy-looking, well-nourished 
visitor, and quickly replied: “Splen- 
didly well, | think, Mr. lowa Farmer.” 
Aimost too dumbfounded to speak, 
this prosperous patron of the Iowa soil 
stood there. and the pig talked on: 
“Do not take fright. do not fear, but 
stand and listen well to what I may 


Say i know you are a 
good old lowan from the 
Way vou stand and smil- 
ingly gaze upon me; it 


is the way of all good 
lowans when in the pig 
jot. Oh, how you folks 
like us fat, eight-months- 
old, three-hundred-pound 


pigs! But perhaps you 
would be interested in 
knowing vhat I have 
been doing these busy 
eight months. and how I 
got this three hundred 


pounds of bacon, hams, 
sausage and lard.” 

This was ‘tting inter- 
esting, and the lowan, for 
he was none other, nod- 
ded in a short, effective 

a continuance. 

1ust know I am 
a lucky sort of pig—you 
could almost guess that 
from my looks, and that 
without my telling you. I 
came from a long line of 
profitable pork - making 
ancestry, my _  predeces- 





of the most fit, and a ruthless discard- 
ing of the unfit, reach the genetic goal 
you are seeking. But that’s too big a 
job for men of a generation. You are 
not Methuselahs, but men of ordinary 
age, and your operations last at best 
not more than two-thirds of a century. 
Well, my mammy and daddy came 
through this somewhat strenuous se- 
lective mill of swine men—bewilder- 
ingly impossible though it may seem. 
There were more than a _ million 
chances to one that they'd never have 
arrived on the college farm here, but 
they did, and that’s why I am here.” 

A mere shrug of the man’s shoulders 
bespoke approval. 

“All winter long, our mother ate of 





sors being bred in the 
royal Jersey red and the 
popular Hampshire black 
and white of the earlier 
days. I am a cross-bred with royally 
good and effective blood on both sides.” 

The listener, wholly absorbed in this 
revelation of mystic pig talk, stood as 
if he was in a dream, while I. S.C. No. 
242-S, for that was his every-day, prac- 
tical name, squealingly continued: 

“In the maxims of Syrus appear 
these lines: ‘A good opportunity is 
seldom presented, and is easily lost.’ 
Apparently my mother knew this, for 
she always took advantage of the 
present, and she seemed mightily in- 
terested in her offspring. Even while 
we were still hid away from the day- 
light. our subconscious, telepathic 
minds would hear her say: ‘Know thy 
opportunity,’ which I have since learned 
is often quoted by Americans as from 
the lips of Pittacus. And the way we 
made the most of things, the record of 
achievement clearly shows. 

“You know better than I, because you 
are older, and, being an Iowan, have 
seen more of the pigs of the world than 
I have seen, that, to make a really su- 
perior lowa pig—an ideal as it were— 
it is necessary to begin long before the 
pig is born. You must start thousands 
of years before the pigs are new-born, 





and by vigorous, persistent selection 
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1 Was a Record Bouncer at Two Months of Age. 


corn (lIowa’s greatest crop), tankage 
(the meat stuff that’s Ieft after you 
take all you can use), wheat middlings 
(a by-product of wheat milling remain- 
ing after you take the white not-so- 
nourishing-flour layers), and linseed 
oil meal (after the oil is squeezed out, 
to be spread over your houses and 
ours). A great ration it was, an ele- 
gant ration, an effective ration, a ration 
that we youngsters in the dark made 
the most of. We knew our opportunity 
—the growth impulse within us made 
it evident—and we partook in great 
fashion of the nourishment these pre- 
mier feeds furnished. There were nine 
of us, and we grew so fast and so big in 
these months of early life, that when 
we came to see the great, big sunlit 
out-of-doors, we all weighed on the av- 
erage of 2.3 pounds, and the fellow, an 
lowan by the way, a careful pig-loving 
fellow, but not quite so fat as you or 
I, not so tall as you, who looked us 
over that eventful, epoch-making morn- 
ing, said we were a showy, vigorous 
bunch of husky piglets having great 
prospects. ‘Prospects, mother told us, 
meant that the present indications 
were that we'd have a prosperous, suc- 
cessful future. That fellow was right; 
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he knew pigs. His name was Russell 
Dunn, and what he did we found was 
well done. Well, I weighed 2.5 pounds, 
or about as much as three or four good 
ears of Indian corn, and was about as 
long as your foot. I was very strong 
and vigorous, and had a keen, healthy 
appetite. 

“You should haye seen me eat! I 
started this self-feeding ‘free choice’ 
scheme right from the beginning. - Be- 
ing stronger than my brothers and sis- 
ters, with but one exception, I obeyed 
Darwin's law of the ‘survival of the fit- 
test, and pushed my way, none too 
gently I fear, to the center of that 
bounteous table where the milk and 
honey, the nectar of the little pig’s 
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“Before such a bounteous table ag 
mammy provided, I waxed fat and 
growthy, and when ten days had passed 
I found I had gained more than five 
times as much as in the whole one hun- 
dred and fourteen days spent in the 
dark, awaiting the light—I tipped the 
scales at fourteen pounds. 

“Now, what we ate, that’s of inter. 
est. We youngsters were self-fed, ‘free 
choice’ style, on mother’s superior 
milk, excellent corn, true summer but- 
termilk, sweet limestone. charcoal of 
maplewood, and salt in the rock; but 
we chose all mother’s milk, and in 
truth, didn’t eat of the side dishes— 
mother’s milk being the Gibraltar of 
our ration—until ahout three weeks 

old. But mother ate of 








Even the Kitten Came Out to See Me That Day. 


early life, was served in abundance. 
Our mammy’s peaceful, beckoning 
grunting was a lullaby to our hungry 
stomachs—how joyous were those mo- 


‘ments when we'd caimly but persist- 


ently poke our anxious noses against 
the néctar-carrying nippies, sometimes 
rather vigorously, so that mammy 
would know our little stomachs were 
becoming angry with emptiness, until 
she, unable to hold her legs up longer 
under the excessive burden of mother- 
ly pleasure, would lay herself down, 
singing as she did so a song of joyous- 
ness to the tune of plentifulness and 
good cheer. We brothers and sisters 
nine returned thanks—growing all the 
faster because thereof. 

“But I mustn’t let this story grow too 
long, because the sun will go down ere 
I finish, and I know you'll want to go 
to your home before it darkens, to look 
after the chores.” 

But altruistic I. S. C. No. 242-S was 
overjoyed to learn that the “free 
choice’ system of self-feeding was 
practiced by the pigs on the farm of 
his Christmas guest, Mr. I. M. A. Pig- 
lover, of lowa, and that there was no 
hurry, because there were no chores 
especially to do. 


everything she had a 
chance. Mother was fed 
exactly the same feeds 
as were we. only we had 
the advantage of mother 
in the milk which she so 
whole-heartedly supplied 
us. But mother did not 
have a free chance at the 
corn and buttermilk un- 
til about ten days after 
our arrival. About this 
time, I heard a. good- 
looking man they called 
Superintendent  Straus- 
baugh—or just every-day 
‘Ed’ for short—teH our 
pleasant feeder, whom 
we all knew as Darius 
Adams, or just Darius, 
hat it was time to give 
mother all she could eat, 
keeping the corn in a 
self-feeder, and the but- 
termilk, pasteurized and 
fresh from the creamery, 
in abundance in an open 
trough. That made moth- 
er happy as she could be, 
and we noticed that she 
would crumple down al- 
most twice as quick after 
that whenever we would 
poke our anxious noses up to the 
table. And we also noticed that the 
sweet milk came faster and more pro- 
fusely than ever after that, and we 
frew in proportion. Most assuredly, 
the nine of us were suckled abundant- 
ly by our buttermilk-fed mother. I 
have a picture here which shows us all 
up Lut-one. to good advantage, and he 
tells his tale of prosperity by showing 
his curled tail just to the front of 
mother. I am the prosperous pig on 
the left, with a white beit, which I find 
I have to let.out a notch or two every 
week or so, to allow for the stretch the 
buttermilk and corn indirectly pro- 
mote. 

“At sixty days, we felt awfully bad— 
they took mother away from us. We 
missed her, and we squealed long and 
loudly, but mother did not come back. 
We were a lonesome bunch for a few 
Gays; but we simply drank more but- 
termilk and ate more corn, and we 
never stopped growing a bit. 

“But across the fence were some of 
our half-brothers’ and sisters, whose 
mother was taken away the same day. 
and they squealed for a week or more 
They were getting no buttermilk, how: 

(Continued on page 1679) 
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Down in the lowa Community Sunlit Hog House. 
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HE road across Peking to the 
Temple had seemed unusually 
long to old Pingtata that day. 
Then there had been so many 
worshippers in the courts that she had 
had the breath knocked out of her two 
or three times. Now she crept along, 
holding to the wall of the missionary 
compound, and intending to sit down 
on the steps of the church and rest a 
minute. 

But when she reached the steps, she 
found an extraordinary excitement. 
There was a group of children, chat- 
tering and pointing eagerly, and some 
men were fastening long °wreaths of 
green leaves and pink flowers, with 
tiny yellow oranges, over the entrance. 
Through the door she could see the 
same gay decorations hanging from the 
ceiling. The old woman shifted her 
basket of rice from one arm to the 
other, and stopped to see what was 
going on. 

Just at that moment a ’ricksha 
stopped in the street, and a pleasani- 


faced, elderly woman, whom Pingtata- 


recognized as the missionary’s wife, 
stepped out. She smiled kindly at the 
oid native, who asked: 

“What is this for? Is there a feast 
to your God?” 

“Yes. We call it Christmas. If you 
come here tomorrow, you will see the 
children celebrate, and hear the songs. 
Then we will tell you about it.” And, 
with another smile, she passed through 
the gate. 

Pingtata went on home to her little 
straw hut, wondering what it was all 
about, and resolving that she would 
ask the wife of the hot-water merchant 
next door that evening. So, after she 
had eaten her meal of rice and cab- 
bage, and had scraped the fragments 
onto the mud floor for the chickens, 
she picked up the shoe she was sewing, 
and hobbled out. 

Her neighbor was sitting on a nar- 
row stool at the door of the house, 
crooning wearily to the child that was 
wailing at her breast. Her face bright- 
ened as Pingtata sat down beside her 
and asked her a question. 

“Yes,” she said; “I know something 
about it. My children, you know, go 
io the school over there. At any rate, 
it keeps them out of mischief. They 
told me somewhat of a festival tomor- 
row, but I have been so busy that I 
have not paid any great attention. But 
perhaps if the baby is no better, I will 
go to the Christ woman for medicine. 
She came to see me once, and was very 
well spoken.” 

She sighed softly. In the shop it 
was unbearably hot and steamy, and 
outside the wind was cold. 

“If you wish, I will go with you to- 
morrow to see the children,” she of- 
fered, and then, seeing a customer, she 
went in to wait on him. 

The next day was beautiful, and 
when the time came for the program, 
Pingtata put on her best blue padded 
coat and started out with her friend 
for the church. When they arrived, it 
was almost full, so they had to take 


(SY 


seats at the very back, and kneel up 
on the benches, in order to see what 
was going on. 

In the front there was a platform 
where the missionary and his wife 
were standing, talking to some of the 
Chinese helpers. The men’s division 
was haif full of little boys, all so neat 
and clean that they looked half fright- 
ened at their condition. Before the 
two women in their section, they could 
see rows of small girls, with pink and 


. blue and red strings on their hair, all 


looking eagerly at a queer shrouded 
thing in the corner. Pingtata saw one 








of her friend’s children, so she called 
to her in a high, shrill voice, and 
waved her hand. A little daughter of 
the missionary, who was standing at 
the back, touched her arm, and said to 
her in Chinese: 

“Do not speak in a loud voice, Tata 
(grandmother), for this is the house 
of God.” 

She seemed so nice that the old lady 
loved her on the spot, and began to 
ask her innumerable questions, but the 
service was beginning, and the child 
put her fingers to her lips. 

What was Pingtata’s surprise to find 
that everyone was getting up. She 
thought it was all over, and began to 
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go out, when she heard the organ play- 
ing over in the corner. This astonished 
her so that she stood gazing at it with 
open mouth, until the people started to 
sing. Then she gave up the puzzle, 
and listened carefully. 

“There is a devil in that box,” she 
announced to her companion. “And it 
puts devils into the people; so that is 
why they make such queer noises.” 

The verse came to an end just then, 
and her voice floated out clearly in the 
quiet place. She felt a little ashamed, 
and sank back into her seat. Not for 
long, however, for now a new mystery 
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was taking place. The tiniest girls in 
the first benches were standing up 
and marching up onto the platform, 
where they formed a smiling, be- 
serubbed line. Then they began to 
sing a little song, which had some ref- 


erence, as far as Pingtata could make 


out, to a child who was born in a 
hut. 

When they had finished, and had re- 
seated themselves, the missionary 
stood up and began to talk with bowed 
head. 

“Who is he talking to?” queried 
Pingtata, in a loud tone, 

The white child gently pulled her 
down to the bench. 


‘ again. 


Pingtata’s First Christmas 
————— SS) 


“You must not talk,” she whispered. 
“He is praying.” 

“What to?” 

“God.” 

“Where is he? I do not see him.” 

“You can not see Him. But be si- 
lent now, and we will tell you after- 
wards.” 

The prayer came to an end. Then, 
over in the men’s section arose excite- 
ment. This time the little boys were 
filing onto the platform, and when they 
had reached it, they commenced to say 
something in a high, fast way. After a 
second the missionary stopped them 
and they began again, more slowly. I¢ 
seemed to be a story that they were 
telling, about the wonderful child 
Pingtata marveled aloud at the 
brightness of the boys, and said as 
much to her friend, who was sitting up 
very proudly, for the child on the end, 
who was speaking loudest of all, was 
hers. 

At the conclusion of this, the shroud- 
ed thing in the corner was pushed for- 
ward, and the covering taken off. Ping- 
tata gave a gasp of astonishment. It 
was a tree, all trimmed with bright 
red and yellow tinsel. At the top of it 
was an idol—as far as she could make 
out. There were other idols hanging 
on it, and at the base of it was a pile 
of toys and bags. 

“Ah, ya!!” cried Pingtata. 
it for?” 

“The playthings are to be given to 
the children,” whispered the foreign 
child. 

The buzz which had succeeded the 
unwrapping of the tree died down, and 
the missionary began to speak. He said 
some queer things about love and 
peace, which made poor old Pingtata 
feel like crying, she didn’t know why. 

Then began the distribution of the 
gifts. Each child, in answer to his or 
her name, arose promptly, walked to 
the tree, and received, every girl a doll 
and every boy a toy, with some candy 
and oranges. Oh, such little shrieks of 
excitement and interest! Such panicky 
feelings as if, after all, someone might 
be left out! 

After all the presents were gone, 
some of the helpers came around with 
bowls of peanuts, dong (candy), and 
sequahtze (watermelon seeds), which 
they passed around to everyone in the! 
audience. As Pingtata tied up her 
share in her big Blue handkerchief, she 
felt as excited as any of the children. 
It was almost as good a time as she 
had enjoyed one far-away New Year’s, 
when she was a little girl. 

She rubbed some unwonted moisture 
from her eyes onto her blue padded 
sleeve. The marvelous thought had 
come to her that after all someone 
cared for her in her daily life. No 
more would she trudge back and forth 
from the snail-banks alone. With her 
would be the glorious fact that in this 
universe there is a great Love that 
takes in even her. 

She heard the missionary inviting 
those who wished to learn more of the 
Christ to come again in the afternoon, 
and in her heart she resolved to be 
there. 


“What is 
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FTER the children are married 
and gone, the table laid for two 
is a very different proposition, 


especially at Christmas time, 
from the table laid for two in the hap- 
py. hopeful days of the honeymoon. 

Mrs. Slade, a comfortable, cheéry 
home-body of a woman, who radiated 
good will and happiness, felt the de- 
serted atmosphere of the dining-room, 
especially at Christmas time. She 
would not want her children to be oth- 
er than happily married, as they were. 
There was nothing but love and har- 
mony between her and her husband; 
but at holiday time she felt the alone- 
ness as one feels the growing cold of 
a winter’s night—not really cold, but 
not quite warm. 

Because the distance made it neces- 
sary to get Christmas boxes off early, 
and also because she wanted to oblige 
the stores, the postoffice department, 
and every branch of the business world 
which requested, “Do your Christmas 
shopping early,” Mrs. Slade had her 
Christmas shopping off her hands be- 
fore the majority of the shoppers had 
started in, thus losing the exhilaration 
which comes from mingling with the 
Christmas tide of folks choosing the 
gifts which express “good will to men.” 

Mr. Slade did not like to shop. Be- 


cause his wife assured him he must 
have a share in the Christmas choosing 
and giving. he followed after her into 


shops and stores, but if there was a 
stool handy, or a pillar against which 
he could lean, he planted himself at 
that spot while his wife made her gse- 
lections and brought him the things 
which she thought it would be nice for 
him to send to the children. If she 
asked: “Don’t you think this would 
be nice for Mary?” he did. 

When she held out a boa in the right 
hand and one in the left, and ques- 
tioned: “Do you think this is half as 
pretty as the other for Ruth?” he as- 
sured her that the other was the one 
to buy by all means, and she could 
honestly write to Ruth: “Your father 
chose your boa himself; I thought you 
would be pleased to know.” 

Her Christmas shopping off her 
hands, Mrs. Slade prepared her mince 
meat and plum pudding early, and by 
the morning of December 24th, there 
was positively not another Christmas 
task to do. Her mince pies were fro- 
zen, her turkey stuffed, her cranberry 
jelly jelied, her doughnuts crusted with 
sugar—even a plate of the holes stood 
on the pantry shelf like brown puff 
balls. There was nothing else to do—- 


and still she had not felt the Christ- 
mas atmosphere—it didn’t seem as if 
tomorrow could be Christmas. Throw- 
ing a shaw! over-her head, she ran out 
to the barn, where Mr. Slade was at 
work: 





Christmas is Very Different After the 
Children Are Grown. 


“IT want to go to town, Joe,” she said, 
eagerly. 

“What for?” 
turbed. 

“Because tomorrow will be Christ- 
mas. It seems to me as if I just must 
see a Christmas crowd—you and I can 
not get the Christmas atmosphere 
alone.” 

“If that’s all,” her husband returned 
to his task of hanging up harness; “I’m 
not going. Didn’t I let you drag me 
around the stores a month ago? Thank 
goodness my Christmas shopping is 
over for another year.” 

“I didn’t see you buying my Christ- 
mas gift,” she intimated. 

“You know I haven't bought you any- 
thing since the girls left,” inadvertent- 
ly he let the cat out of the bag. “That 


Mr. Slade looked dis- 








is,” he corrected himself, “I’ve decided 
lately to let you choose your own pres- 
ent.” 

“Well,” she argued, “I’m not saying 
that a ten-dollar gold piece, such as 
you have given me for the past two 
years, is not a proper and a welcome 
gift, but what I do say is that Christ- 
mas can’t be Christmas with just a 
gift of money. We need some of the 
sSweetnesses of the day—some frankin- 
cense and myrrh. We need to see the 
expression of ‘good will to men,’ and 
the two of us alone can’t show enough 
to get the spirit of Christmas.” 

“] promised Jones I'd deliver a load 
of corn to him tdéday or day after to- 
morrow, and I’m planning to do it,” 
Mr. Slade answered, firmly. “If you’re 
set on going to town, you'd betttr take 
the car and go.” 

To his astonishment, she took him 
at his word. 

“IT will, and you needn’t expect me 
back until you see me. i’m going to 
stay till I have absorbed some Christ- 
mas spirit. I’m going to look into shop 
windows; I’m going to go to toyland, 
and stand by some little girl at the 
doll counter, and pretend she belongs 
to me. I’m going to wind mechanical 
toys for some little boy, and make folks 
think he is mine. I’m going to smell 
the Christmas cakes baking, and the 
Christmas corn popping; I’m going to 
stand on the street corner, and drop 
pennies in the kettle of the Salvation 
Army girl, and on the drum of the Sal- 
vation Army Santa Claus.” 

Mrs. Slade could run the automobile 
as well as her husband, but she had 
never before taken it out alone; she 
had always insisted on his sitting be- 
side her, for she was in mortal terror 
of getting a puncture and being side- 
tracked on the road if she went alone. 
Every creak of the car, every puff of 
the engine sounded ominous to her 
when she was driving—therefore she 
heard more creaks and puffs than any- 
one else. Her husband could hardly 
believe his eyes when he saw the erst- 
while timid woman boldly run the car 
out of the barn, and, holding to the 
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steering wheel like grim death, head 
towards town. 


When town people come to the coun- 
try, they are surprised at the number 
of trades and professions the farmer 
must be familiar with. He must be a 
veterinarian, a horticulturist, an agri- 
culturist, a poultry breeder, a road 
maker, a dairyman—oh, there are any 
number of things a farmer must know 
a bit of. And as to the farmer’s wife, 
she should know a little of all the 
farmer knows, and, in addition, how ts 
care for the farmer. A very wise farm- 
er’s wife may know very little of the 
management of other businesses. Mrs. 
Slade had lived near the city for five 
years before she learned that twice a 
week a messenger boy, or wagon, as 





the case required, was sent from the 
biggest department store right past 
her door, to deliver parcels to subur- 
ban customers. Once she made the 
discovery, the store was as near her 
as her rural carrier. She would send 
in a money order, and the next deliv- 
ery the goods were out. The delivery 
boy was always sent. off with his poc- 
kets full of apples, his hands full of 
cookies, doughnuts, or even bread and 
jelly. She wouldn’t have known him 
(or them—they all looked equally hun- 
gry) if she saw -him downtown, but 
feed him she would. We doubt if she 
could have been better to the lads had 
she known that by so doing she was 
“casting bread upon the waters.” 


Now, Mrs. Slade had not really in- 
tended staying downtown late, but just 
as she drove into a garage to leave 
her car where the engine would not 
chill and balk, she met a neighbor boy 
who was in town to meet his sister at 
eight o’clock, when the two expected 
to walk home. The day had been delight- 
fully sunny, if crisp; the moon was al- 
most full, and Mrs. Slade wanted com- 
pany. 

“Tll wait and take you home with 
me. I told Mr. Slade I wouldn’t come 
home early. I want to see the Christ- 
mas crowd,” she exclaimed, warmly, 
and so it was arranged. She called up 
the house where Mr. Slade was to de- 
liver the corn, found that he was just 
unloading, and left a message that she 
would have company home. Then, with 
a light heart, she plunged into the 
merry throng of Christmas shoppers. 
She pressed her face up against the 
window beside a group of ragged urch- 
ins who were watching a mechanical 
bear sliding down a snow-covered hill. 
She held a little girl up to see a doll 
baby sleeping in its little bed, with a 
tiny white stocking hung by the small 
fireplace beside it. She exchanged 
laughing glances with people she didn’t 
know, over the amusing comments of 
children she had never before seen. 

She assured a dapper old gentleman, 
whom she had never laid eyes on, but 
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who expressed to her the opinion that 
it was a fine Christmas eve, that it was 
She invited a small girl, shivering by 
the restaurant window, while she drey, 
in deep breaths of the warm odors 
from the opening door, to come in and 
eat with her, and saw to it that the 
child had her fill, She went into a 
talking machine establishment from 
whence came the rollicking sound of 
two-steps, and asked to hear Christmas 
Carols. She assured them—although 
she never had a talking machine in her 
house—that Christmas Carols on the 
eve of the sacred holiday were much 
more agreeable than dance music, and 
went out carrying a thick list of rec- 
ords for which she had no earthly use 
She was getting steeped in the atmos- 
phere of Christmas. 

After paying for their suppers, she 
had nine dollars and a few cents left 
in her purse. Suddenly she felt an im- 
pulse to buy something. Joe wouid 
“surprise” her with a ten-dollar gold- 
piece in the morning—why not spend it 
now? Something which she didn’t ex- 
actly need, just to commemorate the 
qecasion! To be sure, she was Christ- 
masing alone—a woman ought by 
rights to have her husband with her 
on such an occasion, but hers was hav- 
ing a good time doing as he pleased. 
To sit on top of a load of the best corn 
in the neighborhood, with his shovel 
upright beside him, was the nearest 
approach Joe made to bragging. On 
the day before Christmas he was sure 
to meet most of his neighbors on the 
road. He would love to have the men 
get off their wagons to look at his 
corn—love to have them nibble a ker- 
nel and look wise. He wouldn't ask 
anything better this year, when there 
was but two kinds of corn—hard and 
softt--than to have them twist an ear, 
and see that it was solid. There was 
no reason why she should refuse to 
celebrate in her way, because of him. 
Anyway, Christmas is not an individual 
affair—not a family affair—its joyful 
spirit is world-wide. She gloried in. 
being part of a crowd. From offices 
and stores hung wreaths of holly, and 
sprays of mistletoe dangled from the 
doorways. Flame-red poinsettas were 
heaped against prickly green heaps of 
holly, dashed with scarlet berries— 
poinsettas reproduced in scarlet velvet 
so profusely that every aisle in the big 
store glowed against a background of 
frosted green leaves, sparkling with 
diamond dust. 





One thing Mrs. Slade had long 
dreamed of—a satin kimono. Not an 
ordinary kimono, such as one would 
don to perambulate halls and bedrooms, 
but a magnificent affair, a kimono that 
would have the splendors of the Orient 
veiled under a discreet dense gray- 
suggesting rather than revealing its 
magnificence—a kimono like the flame 
of a live coal underneath the gray ash of 
dying embers. As she made her way 
through the crowd in the ladies’ fur- 
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nishings department, there before her, 
canopied under festoons of sparkling, 
frosted leaves, was her kimono, her 
gorgeous, glowing kimono, with its 
magnificence veiled under a discreet, 
dense gray. Not only was it her ki- 
mono, but her price, for a placard over- 
head read: “Regular price, $18; sale 
price, $9.” 

Women resist the wiles of many 
things they would like to have, but ev- 
ery woman knows that sometimes there 
are garments which fairly cry aloud 
that they belong to you—garments that 
it would seem like denying a part of 
your own wardrobe to fail to buy. It 
was thus that the kimono appealed to 
Mrs. Slade. She ordered it wrapped 
up, keeping her eye on the girl as she 
took it to the wrapping counter—some- 
times parcels were accidentally ex- 
changed. What if she should lose her 
kimono? She was so concerned about 
the welfare of her self-purchased gift 
that she forgot it was not paid for un- 
til the girl held out her hand for the 
money. Then she reached for her 
pocket-book. It was gone! She emp- 
tied the bag in which she carried her 
purse—in vain. She felt down her 
stocking—sometimes she put it there, 
but the little black purse was missing. 

“Have you a charge account?” the 
clerk asked, kindly. 

Mrs. Slade had not. She had never 
wanted to charge goods before. “I or- 
der by mail lots of times; perhaps the 
cashier would remember me.” 

The clerk inquired, but regretfully 
reported no credit. 

The neighbor boy and his sister were 
to meet her at the door of the store at 
eight o’clock; it was eight o’clock now. 

“Will you hold the parcel for me till 
I see if a friend I am expecting is at 
the door?” she asked. 
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“Yes, indeed’—the clerk was sympa- 
thetic; she had lost money herself. 

The young folks were there, but pen- 
niless. Christmas Eve beguiles the 
money from one’s pockets. The crowd 
that seemed jolly and friendly before 
now looked strange indeed. There 
wasn’t a familiar presence from whom 
she could borrow money. A town wo- 
man would have found ways of having 
the kimono saved for her, but Mrs. 
Slade knew only one way—to pay. 

She returned to the ladies’ furnish- 
ings department. ‘Pérhaps it won’t be 
sold until after Christmas,” she ven- 
tured; but the clerk gave her no, hope. 

“I’m afraid it’s sure to be; it’s a very 
special price, and a wonderful bar- 
gain.” 

Reluctantly the girl began to unwrap 
the kimono. Mrs. Slade looked wildly 
about the store. It seemed incredible, 
not to be endured, that she should be 
deprived of the kimono of her dreams. 
Such a mockery that, because she had 
always paid cash, she should be re- 
fused credit! The clock showed half- 
past eight. Joe would be getting anx- 
ious. She turned to leave, and met the 
eye of a wan-looking delivery boy, 
standing by the bundle desk. His wan- 
ness looked familiar; she smiled me- 
chanically, and the boy’s face fairly 
beamed on her. . 

“Does that boy know you?” the clerk 
questioned. 

“Bet your life I do!” the boy an- 
swered for himself. “She’s the lady 
at Sunny Crest, who gives me cookies 
and apples when I deliver.” 

“Speak to the floor-walker, Slats,” 
the girl said, eagerly; “tell him this 
tady lives where she says she does, and 
maybe he'll let her take the parcel.” 

The floor-walker was approaching, 
smiling genially. It suddenly occurred 
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to Mrs. Slade that she had had a letter 
from the store, requesting her to start 
a charge account. Rather than lose 
her kimono—her kimono like a flame 
of coal underneath the gray ash of 
dying embers—she would start a 
charge account. She was not a beg- 
gar; she could buy the dapper floor- 
walker out half a dozen times and not 
feel it; why should she beg him to let 
her take home a kimono that was 
meant for her? As one who is confer- 
ring a favor, she turned to him: 

“T had a letter from your firm,” she 


said graciously, “asking me to start a’ 


credit account with you. If you still 
wish it, I will let you charge a pur- 
chase I have made of this young lady,” 
indicating the clerk with a languid fin- 
ger. “This boy has brought me par: 
cels; he will identify me as Mrs. Joe 
Slade, of Sunny Crest Farm.” 

The floor-walker rubbed his hands 
approvingly, thanked Mrs. Slade, and 
assured her the store would endeavor 
to please her. Might he trouble her 
for her postoffice address? He might. 
Would she be seated just a few min- 
utes? She would; but she kept an 
eagle eye on the brown paper wrapping 
her kimono, which an unobtrusive ges- 
ture from the floor-walker to the clerk 
who held it, in time released to her 
eager hands. 

The wan-looking boy was still at the 
bundle desk. Mrs. Slade motioned to 
him to come over: 

“Frow many in your family?” she in- 
quired. 

“Five.” 

“Tomorrow you come to my house 
and get some fixings for yous Christ- 
mas dinner,” she ordered; “and tell 
your mother she need not buy the tur- 
key she was planning to get (at this 
the boy grinned broadly); I’ve a tur- 
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key all dressed for the oven, that fits 
a family of five nearer than it does 
two. You won’t forget?” ? 

“Forget?” he echoed. 
do you get up, ma’am?” 


“What time 


Mr. Slade’s anxiety was increasing 
when his wife drove in. He was out 


at the gate scanning the road: “I’ve 
been out five times,” he said, in a re- 
lieved tone, and then, jocularly: “Did 


you get me another Christmas gift?” 
“I got that a month ago,” she said, 


evasively. 
“I kind of wished I’d gone along,” 
he confessed. “You won’t mind if I 


give you money?” his voice Was wist- 
ful. 

“Mind it! I’m expecting it! I’ve al- 
ready spent it,” she replied, promptly. 

While Mr. Slade was fixing the fur- 
nace fire for the night, his wife slipped 
off: her- dress, and shook out the folds 
of her kimono—her gorgeous kimono, 
with its Oriental splendor veiled by a 
discreet, dense gray. Tomorrow she 
would show her husband what he had 
bought her for Christmas! As she 
drew the gleaming folds about her, her 
hand felt a smali wad under her cloth- 
ing: 

“Well, what do you think of that!” 
She stared with unbelieving eyes at the 
little black purse in her hand. “I re- 
member now, I put it there after I paid 
for supper at the restaurant. What a 
blockhead I am! 

“No, I’m not, either,” she corrected, 
on second thought. “It was meant for 
me to give a Christmas dinner to that 
boy—I’ve felt all day as if I was being 
led, and I was. There’s been a ‘good- 
will-to-men’ Christmas eve going on, 
and I’ve been in it. It’s the frankin- 
cense and myrrh.” 
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HEN Mrs. Winston had finished 

\X/ wiping the supper dishes, in- 

stead of arranging them, as 

usual, ready for breakfast, on 
the dining-table, that occupied one cor- 
ner of her pleasant kitchen, she put 
them all back in the cupboard. Then 
she spread over her white tablecloth 
the dark-red cover with which she was 
accustomed to protect it during the 
day, and on this she placed a miscel- 
Janeous assortment of wrapping pa- 
pers of various kinds, red and green 
ribbons, twine, a box of Christmas 
stickers, and a bunch of holly-decorated 
shipping tags. From an inner room 
she brought several small articles and 
a large box of heavy corrugated paste- 
board. 

“1’l1 do Mrs. Wilson’s box first,” she 
said, “for that will take the most time.” 

She deftly lined the box with large 
sheets of white tissue paper, and then 
from her pantry brought the things to 
fill it. First of all, a plump hen, 
dressed and neatly trussed. This she 
wrapped first in a square of white 
cheesecloth, then in white tissue pa- 
per, tied it with gay red ribbons, and 
put it in the end of the box. Next a 
couple of “gold bricks,” each a two- 
pound mould of fragrant butter. They 
were already wrapped in parchment 
paper, but she fastened the ends with 
jolly Santa Claus stickers, and placed 
them next to the hen. Two dozen sat- 
iny brown eggs were packed in white 
corn meal in a holly-papered shoe box. 
She arranged them so that nine of the 
eggs were peeping from their. snowy 
bed, and on these, with the red water- 
color from her little girl’s paint box, 
she drew the letters. forming “Merry 
Xmas.” She tied the box securely with 
red and green ribbon, and fitted it into 
the other end of the big box. A three- 
pound bag of sausage meat was next 
wrapped and fitted into the intervening 
space, but there was still a yawning 
vacancy.: 

“What can I get to fill it with?” 
murmured Mrs. Winston. “O! I know; 
how lucky that I baked sugar. cookies 
today.” 

From the pantry she brought a large- 
sized baking powder tin, soaked off the 
label with hot water, filled the can 
with the toothsome little cakes, 
wrapped it in tissue paper, fastened 
with Christmas stickets, and with a 
little coaxing, it fitted securely into 
the vacant space. She folded the white 
lining paper over the contents of the 
box, laid a Christmas card on top, ad- 
justed the lid, wrapped the box in 
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heavy brown paper, and tied it with 
stout twine. She was just tying the 
knot when her husband came in from 
his last round of the barns. 

“What’s all this mean, Celia?” he 
inquired, as he blew out his lantern and 
hung it on a nail behind the door. 
“More Christmas presents?” 

“Just the few last ones,” she re- 
plied, “for the nearby’s. I want you 
to take them to town tomorrow, and 
mail them at the postoffice. I haven’t 
any stamps, and the carrier is sure not 
to have enough.” 

“Who’s that big one for?” 

“That’s for Mrs. Wilson.” 

“Well, I hope it’s a good one; the 
parson gave us a mighty good sermon 
Sunday.” 

“Yes, and it’s a long, cold ride out 
from Fairview every Sunday afternoon. 
Look, John, what I-have for Aunt 
Evelyn.” 

She drew from a soft tissue paper a 
filmy scarf of silken texture. It was 
a soft gray with threads of silver wov- 
en here and there in its shimmering 
length, and there was a faint sugges- 
tion of rose color in its border. It was 
a lovely thing, but it is doubtful wheth- 
er John Winston appreciated fully its 
beauty. 3 

“Do you think she will like it?” his 
wife asked, anxiously. 

“Why, yes, I should think that she 
would,” he answered. Women did like 
such things, he knew. 

Mrs. Winston sighed as she folded 
the searf and replaced it in its wrap- 
ping. She had spent more for it than 
for any other of her gifts. For all her 
husband’s well-tilled and well-equipped 
two hundred acres of fertile land, she 
would have hesitated long before she 
would have purchased so costly a trifle 
for herself, yet for Aunt Evelyn she 
feared that it was quite inadequate. 

“I always know what to give my oth- 
er friends,” she said, “but Aunt Eve- 
lyn always puzzles me. I think and 
think, and yet I never feel that I have 
found the right thing.” 

“Why do you let it bother you so? 
Why don’t you cut it all out, if you 
think she doesn’t like the things you 
send her? I think Aunt Evelyn’s a 
very good sort myself, but I wouldn’t 
worry over her like you do.” 

“l’m not worrying exactly, and she’s 
the only relative either of us has with- 
in a thousand miles, so of course I want 
to send her a Christmas present.” 


Really, it was useless to try to make 
John understand how she felt. She 
loved Aunt Evelyn sincerely; and she 
sent her a Christmas present because 
she wanted to, and not because she 
felt that she had to, but if she could 
only feel that her little presents gave 
Aunt Evelyn pleasure, that they really 
added even a little to her happiness or 
her comfort. Aunt Evelyn was cour- 
tesy itself; she always acknowledged 
her niece’s gifts promptly, and always 
thanked her warmly; but there was a 
lack that Celia always felt. Well, it 
could not be helped. Aunt Evelyn had 
taste and leisure and wealth; she lived 
in a brisk little town with very good 
shops, and almost every year she went 
east to the big cities and the big shops. 
It was not likely that she, Celia Win- 
ston, who lived so quietly and moder- 
ately in her country home, would be 
able to give anything that would be 
very startling or dazzling to Aunt Eve- 
lyn. But this motor scarf, surely she 
could not help liking it. 

“You look tired, Celia; aren’t you 
nearly ready to go to bed?” 

““My head aches, and my eyes hurt a 
little. Do be sure and go to Spurling’s 
tomorrow and get my glasses. I miss 
them dreadfully.” 

“All right,” said he, drawing out his 
memorandum book, “and is there any- 
thing else you want?” 

“You might bring some oysters; and 
don’t forget the candy; and perhaps 
you’d better bring another sack of 
flour: and some nuts and oranges, of 
course. Say, John, won’t you address 
these tags for me? You write so much 
better than [ do.” 

“Blarney!” said he, putting up his 
memorandum book, and taking his pen 
and ink down from the shelf. “I’m 
glad you're getting all this truck ready 
tonight, for I’m going to start mighty 
early tomorrow. I’ve quite a few dif- 
ferent things to attend to, and it’s get- 
ting so near Christmas that the town’ll 
be pretty crowded, and I’ve got to get 
back here in time to milk. You need 
not get up any earlier; -’1l] set me a 
bite of breakfast, and I’ll milk and sep- 
arate, and you can feed the calves and 
the pigs after it’s light. Where are 
your tags now?” 

Celia placed them before him, and 
then finished tying her last parcel. 

“Mrs. Wilson first,” said he, flour- 
ishing his pen; “what’s the parson’s 
first name? Alfred?” 


“No, Albert,” said his wife; “and 
please write one for Miss Marian Win- 
ters. I’m‘sending her this crocheted 
towel.” 

“Aunt Evelyn next. 
Mrs. Evelyn Nelson?” 

“O, never! Mrs. Rupert Nelson, of 
course. Here, let me have the ones 
you’ve finished.” 

“What’s the matter with this lamp? 
It seems to be getting dim.” 

“O, John, I do believe in my soul it’s 
going out, and I emptied the can the 
last time I filled it. Be sure and bring 
out some kerosene tomorrow. Do you 
want me to get the other lamp?” 

“No, I’m through now. It won’t take 
you long to put the tags on, will it?” 

“No, see, I have them all on now, 
and I’ll put the things all here on this 
side table. My, but I’m glad they’re 
all done.” 


Shall I write 





The next days were very busy ones 
for Mrs. Winston, and slipped by very 
rapidly. She gave scarcely a thought 
to the gifts that she had sent away; 
there were so many other things to 
claim her attention. It was the morn- 
ing of the day after Christmas that she 
received the following letter: 

“Dear Mrs. Winston: I do not know 
how to thank you for your beautiful 
gift. You could not have sent me any- 
thing that would have pleased me bet- 
ter, and I am sure that you will not 
misunderstand me nor think that I do 
not appreciate the kindness of other 
friends when I say that it is such a 
satisfaction to have someone occasion- 
ally remember that I am not only a 
minister’s wife, but a very human wo- 
man as well. With kind regards to 
your family, and best wishes for the 
happiness of each of you, 

“Yours with sincere regard, 
“Katherine Wilson.” 

She was busy putting the living-room 
to rights when the letter came, finding 
place for the children’s new toys, and 
gathering up the various paraphernalia 
of. Christmas, and she read the note 
hastily, wondering a little at its enthu- 
siasm, as the box she had sent Mrs. 
Wilson was practically a duplicate of 
the one she had sent the year before. 
She thrust the note into her pocket for 
a while, and thought no more about it. 
But toward night she remembered it 
again, read the letter over, and was 
seized with a sickening fear. Could it 
be? Impossible! It was too dreadful! 
Yet moment by moment doubt grew tc 
certainty. That beautiful, expensive 
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Little Ponies on a Long Trip 
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ITH half a score of boys stand- 
ing around to give suggestions, 
\¢ a trimly built, intelligent-look- 
ing, little Canadian Shetland 


pony was being given its first lessons 
in subjection to man’s will. 


“Ride him, Jim,” urged Ned, his own 
er. “I can’t stick on. He's too slip- 
pery.” 

“He looks most too little to ride,” 
Jim answered, “but I’ll give him a try. 
Whoa! Whoa, there! Whoa-up! 
Ouch!” exclaimed Jim, as he threw 
himself on the diminutive beast, and 
in less time than it takes to tell, hit 
tie ground“harder by far than he had 
expected. 


Half a dozen boys in turn followed 
Jim, and each was thrown in from one 
to a dozen jumps by the’ meek-looking 
pony. Only one boy could ride any 
distance. He had come loping up on 
a big horse on his way to pasture for 
the cows. His arms flapped like a 
rooster’s wings, and his legs kept time, 
swinging out and in with each gallop of 
his mountainous steed. 

“We're trying to break him, Hank,” 
explained two or three boys at once, 
as the newcomer stopped aid began to 


ask questions. “You're a good rider 
See if you can’t stay on him.”, 
“Sure,” said Harry, nothing loth, 


“hold his head for me while I get on.” 

In an instant the new rider with the 
flail-like less was in his place He 
gave the word; the boys let the pony 
have his head, and by some magic the 
lad kept his seat, while the pony, find- 
ing his legs good to run with as well 
as to jump, sped away like a fright- 
ened deer, up the road a quarter of a 
mile, then back again at.top speed, his 
rider's feet kicking in and out like 
mad to keep up with the rapid-fire 
tattoo of those dainty hoofs. 

That was Tricksy. 

About a year after Tricksy first saw 
the light of day, in far-away Canada, 
another Shetland pony was born on a 
neighboring farm. He was, Oh, so 
small—no bigger than an Eohippus; 
and if you don’t know what that is, 
just think back a few hundred thou- 
sand years; picture to yourself a won- 
derland of forested plains, lakes and 
hills, where. Wyoming now stands, and 
imagine yourself peeping from behind 
a tree at a little, five-toed animal, about 
as large as a small fox, and there's 
your Eohippus—the first horse since 
time began. This new Shetland was 
small, indeed, but ever so much more 
graceful than any five-toed horse that 
ever walked. In after years, though 
he didn’t dream it then, he was going 
to answer to the name of Dixie. 

To look at Dixie and Tricksy in those 
days, one wouldn't think they'd ever do 
anything to distinguish themselves. To 
see them now, when they are staid and 
trusty little seven and eight-year-olds, 
as gentle as kittens, ready to shake 
hands with anyone of four feet, or to 
nibble sugar-lumps from morning until 
night, one would think Dixie and 
Tricksy had never done anything more 
remarkable than to look pretty and to 
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trot around city streets with 
cart. But they have. 

Dixie and Tricksy, about three years 
ago, became part and parcel of a pony 
shipment to Denver. Soon they went 
to the Pacific coast, and at Long Beach, 
California, passed into the ownership 
of—not a boy, but a man with a boy’s 
heart, a heart that loves those ponies 
more, perhaps, than ever ponies were 


a pony 
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The Dalles, Oregon, he had time to in- 
dulge in his favorite pastime, one that 
would delight the hearts of most boys. 
He used to drive a thousand miles or 


more each summer, camping out at 
night along the road. Sometimes it 


was a single horse, sometimes a team, 
and once a four-in-hand that carried 
him. But always he felt that he hadn't 
driven far enough. So one day, after 


Tricksy and Dixie With Their Master. 


cherished before, for they have been 
his inseparable companions day and 
night on a long and wonderful journey 
—a pleasure trip, not simply from coast 
to coast, but clear around the United 
States of America, in one huge circle, 
over ten thousand miles in circumfer- 
ence. And this is how it came about. 

Owen I. Thompson, who bought Dixie 
and Tricksy, broke them to drive and 
to ride double (not two persons on 
one pony, but one person on two po- 
nies), was a wheat farmer and an ama- 
teur photographer. With a brother in 
active management on the ranch near 


On the Road Across the Continent. 
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he had bought his Shetlands, Mr. 
Thompson, having in the meantime 
moved to Pasadena, California, an- 


nounced that he was going to drive to 
New York City. 

“What!” said his friends. “With 
those ponies? Surely, you're joking!” 

But it was no joke. Mr. Thompson 
knew better than those who laughed 
at him, the wonderful endurance of 
small Shetland ponies. He felt he 
could trust them, so one March morn- 
ing in 1914, with all the world bright 
and fair, Tricksy and Dixie and their 
master started northward. 


—— 


The carriage was new and strong and 
shiny; quite different from the dilapi- 
dated rig that came back with a board 
bolted across one wheel to keep it from 
collapsing. A new tent was slung un- 
derneath, with its tent poles. A little 
cupboard stood behind the seat, and 
near the driver’s feet was a box con- 
taining a motion picture camera. On 
the long journey it was used to take 
six thousand feet of motion pictures, 
among them many close-up views of 
wild animals in their native haunts, 
including deer and elk. Bears were not 
taken, because they only came around 
at night. Neither was the bob-cat that 
invaded camp one dark, stormy night, 
and caused a big rumpus. 

The automobiles that roll swiftly 
over beaten paths and civilized roads 
may seem to be “seeing America,” but 
they don’t see America as did Mr. 
Thompson, with Tricksy and Dixie. 
Autos couldn’t go where these brave 
little Shetlands went, dragging almost 
their own weight over seemingly im- 
possible grades and mountain roads, 
into the very heart of the Yellowstone 
National Park; through storms and 
mud; over desert sands, and into Mis- 
sissippi swamps where larger and less 
hardy horses would have died from the 
bites of swarms of poisonous gnats. 

The gnats that gave Tricksy and 
Dixie their only day of illness, and 
made a salt-water bath necessary for 
them, were hardly less numerous than 
the questions asked their master, so 2 
cloth legend was printed and tacked up 
on the cupboard, where it would give 
the greatest amount of information in 
the least possible time. 

Tricksy and Dixie didn’t camp out 
at night with hobbles on, like a pros- 
pector’s burro. No, indeed! They slept 
right in their master’s tent, tied to his 
cot. Dixie, less nervous than his mate, 
never made trouble. But Tricksy, the 
“watch-dog” of the pony pair, would 
jump about at any unusual noise. And 
so it was that along the right-of-way of 
a railroad one night, Tricksy’s master 
was warned of the presence of three 
tramps. He saw them like dark shad- 
ows in the moonlight, trying to break 
into his cupboard. Three shots in the 
air from his six-shooter sent the in- 
truders seampering down the railroad 
track. Farther on, when the route lay 
along little-frequented roads bordering 
the Columbia river, and through the 
mountains and plains of the far west, 
it was wild animals whose approach at 
night was heralded by the ever alert 
Tricksy. Nothing escaped him. 

Although less nervous; Dixie had 
tricks of his own. Early in the morn- 
ing, before even the birds had begun 
to twitter, he would play alarm clock. 
Taking his master’s sleeve in his teeth, 
he would gently shake him. But if, as 
sometimes occurred, his master would 
roll up in his blanket, covering his 
head, Dixie would shake harder and 
harder, until he had forced his master 
to get up in self-defense. 

Dixie and Tricksy weigh just 400 

(Continued on page 1680) 
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Mature Popular Judgment 
Says This is the Car to Buy 


In a few weeks we had built, sold and delivered 
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more of these cars than had ever before been built of 
any car of over 100 inch wheelbase, by any producer 
anywhere in any length of time. 

At that time we were building about 300 
cars a day. 
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of a few thousand cars, but of a record output. 


In the mature judgment of the buying public you 


get more for your money in this car than you can get 
in any other car now on the market. 
With more of these cars in every-day service in 


Never before has the purchaser of an automobile « 
had so well founded, clear and conclusive a popular - 
judgment as this to guide him in right selection. ‘ 
the hands of owners than of any other car of its The Overland dealer will show you the car and 
size ever produced— demonstrate it. 
= There was, very quickly, everywhere, the 
pA greatest opportunity ever offered for people to roadster $725; 
> judge a car by its performance. 
= Now we are building over 600 cars 
4 per day. 


The five passenger touring car is $750; the 
the famous Overland Six—seven 
passenger touring car $1145—the new Model 75 
is $615 for the touring car; $595 for the roadster, 
all prices f. o. b. Toledo. 
This unprecedented demand follows the Catalogs on request. 
performance test in every-day service, not partment 109. 


Please address De- 


Toledo, Ohio 


The Willys-Overland Company 
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F one will study the map of corn 
| prediction as published in the cen- 

sus of 1910, Volume V, page 734, 

where a dot is placed for every one 
hundred bushels of corn grown, one 
will see that north central Illinois, es- 
pecially the eastern half, is the densest 
portion of the map. In other words, 
this is the very heart of the corn belt. 
If one will then turn to the maps of 
live stock production, Volume V, pages 
346 to 396, one may be surprised to 
find from the cattle map, where one dot 
is placed for every one thousand head, 
that this region where more corn is 
grown per square mile than anywhere 
else in the country, is noticeably defi- 
cient in cattle. The hog map shows an 
even greater scarcity of hogs, though 
the rest of the corn belt is dense with 
both cattle and hogs. As to horses 
end mules, this section is about like 
the rest of the corn belt; but inasmuch 
as they are used in growing corn, this 
is not very significant. It shows noth- 
ing as to the breeding of horses and 
mules. According to the sheep map, 
sheep are almost non-existent in this 
section. This shows very clearly what 
anyone who is at all familiar with that 
region knows, namely, that the farm- 
ers are selling their corn as grain rath- 
er than in the form of animal products. 
Ancther fact regarding this region is 
that it probably grows the best corn in 
ithe country. It is therefore a region 
from which distillers, in Louisville, 
Peoria, and elsewhere, derive their 
supplies. Starch factories, glucose and 
corn-product factories, also find this 
an excellent source of supply for the 
best grade of corn. 

There are some things about this sit- 
uation which are to be regretted, and 
which may be counteracted. Other 
things are inevitable and could not be 
counteracted even if it were desired to 
do so. In the first place, it will prove 
more and more uneconomical as time 
goes on to feed good, edible corn, suit- 
able for human consumption, in order 
to make meat. The corn which is nec- 
essary to fatten an ordinary beef ani- 
mal has more food value, as distin- 
guished from commercial value, than 
the carcass of the animal after it is 
fattened. As the pressure of our popu- 
lation upon the food supply increases, 
consumers will bid so high for this 
grain as to give it a commercial value 
higher than that of the meat which it 
will produce. To that extent, there- 


fore, the tendency to sell grain rather 
than to transform it into meat, is com- 
unpreventable. This 
itself 


mendable and 
tendency will, however, show 
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first in its bearings on corn of the high- 
est grade; corn of inferior quality will 
be the last to respond to the demands 
of the consumer, and will serve for the 
longest period as a source of meat sup- 
ply. We may therefore look forward 
with some degree of certainty to the 
increasing tendency on the part of corn 
belt farmers to sell their best corn 
and to feed only the lower and less 
marketable grades. 

From what has been said, it must not 
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there are also by-products from facto- 
ries, such as wheat bran, cottonseed 
meal, flaxseed meal, and tankage, be- 
sides many waste products from the 
city homes, such as garbage, which, 
though in themselves unsuitable for 
human consumption, can be _ trans- 
formed into excellent food through the 
medium of farm animals. We must 
expect, therefore, that as our popula- 
tion increases, our meat supply will 
come more and more from these waste 
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NUMBER ON FARMS AND RANGES, 
APRIL 15, 1910 
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The Dense Part of the Cattle Map Does Not Correspond With the Black of Corn Map. 


be inferred that the consumption of 
meat is uneconomic. In addition to 


‘the inferior grades of corn which are 


unsuitable for human consumption, 
there are other by-products, such as 
corn stalks, which, along with wheat 
and oats straw, can only be made avail- 
able for human consumption by being 
transformed into meat. Hogs, sheep, 
and cattle are therefore to be consid- 
ered as machines for manufacturing 
non-consumable materials into excel- 
lent food for human beings. In addi- 
tion to these by-products on the farm, 
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NUMBER ON FARMS AND RANGES, 
APRIL 16, 1910 
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products, and less and less from the 
feeding of first-grade corn or other 
grains to farm animals. Besides, there 
are vast areas of this country which 
can probably never be plowed, the 
chief product of which will always be 
grass, which also can be made to sup- 
port human life only by being trans- 
formed into meat, through pasturage. 
This will mean a somewhat wider dif- 
fusion of the live stock industry over 
the country in general, and less con- 
centration in the corn belt. 

The question will naturally arise: 






How can the corn belt maintain the 
fertility of its soil if the live stock in- 
dustry declines? In the first place, 
as already suggested, if enough ani- 
mals are kept to consume all the waste 
products of the farm, together with all 
the inferior or low-grade corn, the 
bran, cottonseed meal and flaxseed 
meal, this will mean a considerable live 
stock industry. A scientific rotation of 
crops, giving clover and alfalfa a place 
in the rotation, will go a long way to- 
ward maintaining or improving the fer- 
tility. The proper conservation of ma- 
nure furrishes another great opportu- 
nity for tne careful and scientific farm- 
er. I wonder how many of our farmers 
realize how valuable our annual ma- 
nure crop is. The Bureau of Soils of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
c&ulture conservatively estimates the 
value of the annual product of manure 
at the enormous sum of $2,225,700,000. 
This is considerably in excess of the 
combined annual value of all minerals 
produced in this country, plus the en- 
tire timber-cut. If it is important that 
there should be a conservation move- 
ment directed toward the conserving 
of our mineral and forest resources, 
how much more important is it that 
there should be a conservation move- 
ment directed toward the conservation 
of our natural manure! 


If by using the waste products of the 
farm to support the animal industry, 
by a proper rotation of crops, and by 
a conservation of the natural manure, 
we still fail to replace the fertility re- 
moved through the sale of the better 
grades of grain, we must simply resort 
to the use of chemical fertilizers. This 
virtually resolves itself into the ques- 
tion: Is it cheaper to fertilize with 
corn or with chemicals? If corn can 
be sold at a price higher than that of 
the chemical fertilizer necessary to re- 
place the fertilizing material sold in 
the form of corn, it is, of course, a 
profitable transaction. 

Too much emphasis can not be laid 
on the importance of the corn crop. 
We all know, of course, that it is far 
and away our most valuable product, 
either agricultural or manufactured; 
but the conditions for the growing of 
corn are so peculiarly favorable in 
what is known as the corn belt, that 
we have there almost as complete a 
monopoly of corn production as the 
south has of cotton production. So far 
as is now known, there is no region in 
the world where all the conditions are 
so favorable to the growing of corn of 
high quality as the corn belt. 

The increasing demand of the world 
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for food will undoubtedly increase the 
price of corn from decade to decade. 
it is not improbable that men are now 
farming in the corn belt who will live 
to see the price of corn average as 
high as a dollar a bushel. If this. pre- 
diction should prove correct, a good 
corn farm will be a bonanza. Herein 
lies the danger: The owners of these 
bonanzas will be tempted more and 
more to rent their farms, move to the 
towns, and live and loaf, supported by 
the high rents, leaving the farms to 
tenants. There are some possibilities, 
of course. in a tenantry system; but 
probably the worst system to be found 
anywhere in the world is that which is 
found in the corn belt, where the ten- 
ant usually holds a one-year lease. 
Neither drouth nor flood, hail, wind, 
chinch-bugs nor grasshoppers consti- 
tute a greater plague than the one-year 
leasing system. If you want to find 
the poorest country schools in the Uni- 
ted States, you need not go to the pov- 
erty-stricken areas where the soil is 
poor and the living conditions hard; 
you will find them rather in some of 
the richest farming sections, where 
the land owners have generally moved 
to town, and where the land is all 
farmed by tenants holding one-year 
leases. Each farm is therefore made 
to support two families; the surplus is 
drained off, to be spent in town; no 
one is particularly interested in main- 
taining schools, churches, and other 
civilizing agencies in the open country. 
The one-year tenant can not be ex» 
pected to spend much money for im- 
proving the. school in the district where 
he happens to be living this year, since 
he may be in some other district next 
year. The landlord, seeing that he does 
not derive any direct benefit from the 
money which he spends’in local taxes 
where his farm lies, is chiefly con- 
cerned in keeping taxes down. It is 
a cause for shame to all discerning 
Americans to see how generally our 
ideas of good government are narrowed 
down to a Jow tax-rate. The important 
thing is not that taxes should be low, 
but that they should be wisely expend- 
ed. Retired farmers and absentee 
land owners have even narrower ideas 
on this subject than the rest of us. 
The overwhelming prosperity which 
is coming to the corn belt will prove 
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a detriment rather than a help, unless 
this system is changed. The ideal to 
be worked for is such an improvement 
in living conditions of the rural district 
as will induce rich farmers to stay on 
their farms rather than to move to 
town. If they can find, or themselves 
create, such satisfactory conditions in 
the open country that they and their 
children would rather enjoy their pros- 
perity there than in town, the real 
problem will be on its way towards so- 
lution. I therefore do not hesitate to 
say that the greatest need of the corn 
belt at the present time is a construc- 
tive, aggressive, and persistent cam- 
paign for the improvement of rural 
schools, churches, libraries, sanitary 
conditions, and recreational opportuni- 
ties. If these things are neglected, 
even financial prosperity will ruin the 
country. If they are provided, the 
country will flourish even though there 
should be apparent financial depression. 
I know of no section of the country 
where this program is so much needed, 
and where there are such opportunities 
for carrying it out, as in the corn belt. 

As to the future of farming in the 
corn belt, I should say therefore that 
we are at a parting of the ways. The 
development may be in the direction 
of more and more farm tenancy on the 
one-year leasing system, which will 
almost certainly result in bad social 
conditions, poor schools and churches, 
and a general absence of other civiliz- 
ing agencies, so far as the open coun- 
try is concerned; whereas, the towns 
and villages will be filled with farm 
owners who are living on the rent of 
the surrounding farms—in other 
words, living parasitic lives. In that 
event, the country will cease to be re- 
garded as a place in which to “live.” 
Only those will live there who are not 
able to get away. We shall develop 
more and more the idea that the towns 
are the places in which to live, and 
that the country exists solely for the 
purpose of supplying food and raw ma- 
terials to the towns. On the other 
hand, the development may be in the 
direction of school improvement, road 
improvement, church improvement, the 
building of a free library in every 
township, the maintaining of a full- 
time, well-trained health officer in ev- 
ery county if not in every township, 
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adequate playgrourids and recreational 
facilities for the young people of the 
farms, and numerous wholesome fes- 
tive -and social occasions to relieve the 
monotony and: the isolation of farm 
work. One result of this kind of a 
program should be that farm owners 
can stay on the farms and either su- 
perintend them or work them them- 
selves. The surplus income produced 
by the farm would then be spent in 
improving and beautifying the farm, 
rather than in improving and beautify- 
ing the towns and villages. The corn 
belt would, under these conditions, de- 
velop a real rural civilization worthy 
of the name. 

As suggested before, there are some 
possibilities in a system of tenantry 
where the land owner makes it his 
business to study the science of agri- 
culture and to make permanent im- 
provements on his farm, while the ten- 
ant makes it his business to apply sci- 
entific principles in the growing of 
crops and animals. Such a division of 
labor has been known to produce ex- 
cellent results. Two radical changes 
in-the tenancy system of the corn belt 
would have to be made. First, there 
would have to be a radical change in 
the attitude of the farm owner toward 
his farm and his own obligations to it. 
Second, the one-year leasing system 
would have to give way to a system of 
long leases, say for a period of twenty 
years on the average. However, it is 
doubtful if any leasing system in the 
long run is as desirable as the system 
under which the farm owner operates 
his own farm, and where the size of 
the farm is such that the owner can 
handle it without a great deal of hired 
help. A certain amount of hired labor 
is desirable in any farming community 
—but the worst calamity that could 
happen to the corn belt would be an 
agricultural proletariat—that is to say, 
a large body of agricultural laborers 
who can never hope to be anything ex- 
cept agricultural laborers. When the 
number of farm laborers is small, it is 
always possible for the farm laborer to 
rise through suecessive stages to the 
position of farm owner. That is, the 
frugal and careful farm-hand can in a 
few years become a renter. Then after 
his lease has run out, if he has been 
successful, he may become a mortgaged 
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“owner; and after a few years more of 


successful farming, he may pay off his 
mortgage and become a freeholder. But 
if there-were too many farm hands, it 
would be practically impossible for ail 
of them to arrive at this final stage, 
for the simple, mathematical reason 
that there would not be farms enough 
to go around. Then we should have in 
our rural districts (which God forbid) 
a sharp division of classes, the owning 
or capitalistic class sharply separated 
from the laboring class. They who are 
genuinely interested in the future of 
our country should daily petition Di- 
vine Providence to ward off such 2 
catastrophe. 

This suggests a second parting of 
the ways at which we are likely to ar- 
rive soon; that is to say, if the develop- 
ment of the corn belt should be in the 
direction of rural improvement, so that 
the farm owners will prefer to live on 
their farms rather than in the towns, 
there must then be sooner or later a 
choice as between large estates occu- 
pied by resident landlords and worked 
by tenants or hired laborers, and mod- 
erate sized farms operated by the own- 
ers and worked mainly, though not 
exclusively, by the labor of the owners 
and their families. There are many 
operations on a farm which must be 
done on a large scale in order to be 
done economically. Small farmers can 
gain this advantage only through co- 
operation. Unless they are willing and 
able to coéperate, they will be handi- 
capped in competition, and-the large 
farms will prove more profitable. In 
the process of time, the more profit- 
abie method will prevail, and the small 
farms will be combined into large es- 
tates. If the small farmers are able to 
cooperate and gain all these advan- 
tages, they will hold their own in com- 
petition with large estates, and prob- 
ably beat them out in competition, in 
which case the country will be occu- 
pied with multitudes of small or mid- 
dle sized farmers. Much depends; 
therefore, upon the psychology and 
moral development of the small farm- 
ers; that is, upon their ability and will 
ingness to work together for common 
ends. In the financing of farm opera- 
tions, in the insuring of farm property, 
in the purchasing of the raw materials 
of farming, in the selling of farm prod- 
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WALDO THOMAS, Bic Rock, ILtinors 


Plowing Match Champion Wins Again 


ALDO THOMAS riding his Janesville Plow repeated his victories 

of 1914 atthe W heatland and Big Rock plowing matches in Illinois 

this year. He again took the sweepstakes and first prizes in both 

matches in the same season, which is a feat never heard of before his 
wonderful winnings of the year previous. 

Mr. Thomas has the well-earned prize and the honor that goes with 


SINGLE 


Year after year the first prizes at these matches 
have been won with Janesville Plows. Billy Fair- 
weather, the great prize winner who carried o' 
seventeen first prizes out of twenty-twomatches, 
rode a Janesville Plow 


If these plowing matches prove anything they 
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Janesviile Plows and “other lows makes t 
difference yee get in the field 


you seein the 
the surface is oy 


proud of on your | 


. 
Easy Pulling 
The Janesville S.&S. Auger Tyist Boult- 
board glides through the soil with a ym 
movement ———— like the 
digging in 


The Janesville Machine Co., |. 


get in a spade whea 


PLOW 


|ANESVILLE LEVER 
S.&S. cunmined te iber eaakemnaan en, ineluding walking plows 


smooth and clean—all stubble 
and trash is buried. anne is work you would be 


— with the Famous S. & S. 
Auger Twist Mouldboards 


winning—we have the honor and the satisfaction of having made the 
prize-winning plow. And as Mr. Thomas himself states: 
“The winning is allin the plow. It’s the easy control of 
the plow, the light pull on the team and the freedom from 
side draft that enables you to turn over neat, well formed 


furrows of even depth all over the field.”’ 


motion on the 


a whole lot to do with 


The plow ee have just enough “‘floating’”’ 
ting edge of the shares totake 
away thé Ofneh” at the plow points, This has 

ucing the all-day pull 


onthe team. And this flexibility is found — 


ing can be done only with 
e big difference oewes 0 


. The ground, pig 
hs here, is well broken— 


in a single bail plow such as the 


One Lever—Foot Lift 


Only one lever is needed on the new Janesville 
Plow shown here. It sets the depth and holds 
it the same all over the field. Your feet handle 


r che prom 
Set the lever and you are fixed for the day’s 


Janesvil 


plowing, _Soeatiog only the foot lift at the 


ends o furrows. 


(Established 1859) 


our hands are free to 
drive thet team, You save a whole lot of work 
and pet and you get your field finished in 
uick time for a top-notch crop. Write 
-Let us tell youmore about t 1is prize 
movement that ph winning construction.S.&S.augertwist bottom 
ground. controlled with asingle lever and the foot lift. 


34Center St., Janesville, Wis. 


Write for this book 
on plowing—full of 
valuable ideas and 
photographs—and 
know the secrets of 
good plowing as 
done by the cham- 
pion for a top-notch 
crop. Write today. 


Here 
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Warranted (o Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


= ha 
rs But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, ie. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Foun er, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors. 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As ® Human Remedy for Rheumati 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Tec, it is tuveiuatie, 
wwery bottle of Caustic Balsam fold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggistg, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use Send for descriptive circulars, 
testim onfals, etc. Address 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 





No matter how old the case, how “~  -¥+" 
lame the horse, or what other treatment bas 


failed, ry — Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under our guarantee—your mone 


refunded if it doesn’t make the horse 


go sound, One application usually enough; 
sometimes two required. Intended only tor 
Bone Spavin, Ringbone and Sidcbone, the 
established cases causing chronic lameness. 
First write for 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
and read it for more complete information 
regarding this and our other veterinary rem- 
edies, the various kinds of blemishes, ailments, 
forms of lameness, ete. 192 pages, 67 illustra- 
tions, and we send it free, 
FLEMING BROs., Chemists, 
211Union Steck Yards, Chicago, Il. 


PL HE 9 9E IF 
SAVE- The-HORSE 
(Trade-Mark, Registered) : 
B k “‘Save-the-Horse Cured Spavin on 
co a Fine Percheron Mare after Three 
ge Treatments,” Writes Mr. F. T. Fowler 
ree of Lake Viila, Ilinois. 
“Savethe-Horse cured the hoof _ lameness like 
magic,” says A. L. Nail - Maysville, Okla., who used 
ttlefor contracted hoof. 
— blistering. Horse works. Every bottle solid 
with Signed Contract 1 ¥ return morey if remedy 
fails on Ringbone—Thorupin—SPAVIN — or ANY 
Shoulder, Knee, Aukie, Hecf, or Tendon Disease, 
But write. BOOK, Semple Contract and A DV ICE 
—ALL FREE (to horse owners and managers). WRITE 


TROY CREMICALCO.,8 Commerce Av. Piaghemton, R.Y. 


Prauccists everywhere sell Save-the-Horse WITH CONe@ 
GRACT, or weser i by Parcel Post or Express paid, 








Don’t Have a Blind One’ 


“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
and Conjunctivits 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“*VISIO”’ will convince any horse owner that it is the 
best remedy for defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the length of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and failed, 
use **‘VISIO’’ under our money back GUARANTEE, 
$2.00 per bott!e, postpaid on receipt of nrice. 
VISIO Remed; Ass'n 4% Calumet Ave., Chicago, I'l. 
























Don’t Cut Out 


A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 


HOCK OR BURSITIS 
FOR 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.US.PAT. OFF 


will remove them and leave no blemishes. 
Reduces any puff or swelling. Does not 
blister or remove the hair, and horse can be 
worked. $2abottle delivered. Book 6 K free. 

ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic liniment for man. 
kind. For Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, Varicose 
Vcins, Varicosities. Allays Pain. Price $1 and $2 a bottle 
at druggists or delivered. 7ill tell more if you write. 


“ 
¥/. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills $1.00 


LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Low- 
priced, fresh, reliable; preferred by 

Western stockmen, because they 

protect where other vaccines fail. 

Write for booklet and testimonials. 

50-dose pkge. Blackieg Pills 4.90 

Use any injector, but Cutter’s best. 

The superiority of Cutter products is due to over 15 
years of specializing in vaccines and serums only. 
insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 


The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, Ii. | 





include a certain 
amount of manufacturing), large scale 
operations are almost always more eco- 


ucts (which may 


nomical than small-scale operations. 
This is in the field of bargaining rath- 
er than of producing. There are a few 
operations in the field of production, 
such as threshing, ditching, road build- 
| ing, where large-scale operations are 
| economical. These, however, are eas- 
ily managed. The more difficult prob- 
lems are those of successful buying, 
selling, and financing. 

The final word, therefore, on the 
subject of the future of the corn belt 
is coOperation. If the corn belt farm- 
ers lack the codperative spirit, it is 
difficult to see how these larger prob- 
lems can be worked out successfully. 
Neither the large-scale productive op- 
erations, nor the efficient buying and 
selling operations, nor (what is more 
important) the civilizing and socializ- 
ing operations, such as maintaining 
| schools, churches, roads, libraries, 
| health officers, ete., can be carried on 
| 





successfully. In the solution of these 
problems, as in all other problems, the 
final answer is a spiritual one. The 
factors which will determine whether 
the corn belt is to develop an 
ideal rural life, lie within the minds 
and hearts of the corn belt farmers. 
To them it may be said, as was said a 
long time ago, “The kingdom of heaven 
is within you.” 


or not 


The Story of Brownie 
(Continued from page 1653) 


pretended great crossness, and nipped 
Sandy on his loose, sharp withers. 





| all was over with him, but the third 
| time he squealed, and also he stagger- 
ingly arose and followed Brownie re- 
sentfully. He wished to die, but if he 
| could not do so in peace, why, then, 


dying was not worth while. Slowly 
and despondently, the two ex-patriated, 
masterless mules wandered through 
| the hills of this foreign land. If they 


New Mexico or Utah, 
their surroundings would have been 
familiar—bare rock above a dry arroyo 
below, in which they wandered, nip- 
ping such grasses and shrubs as had 
escaped the fire. 
to soothe the mind 
body, that was like Iowa. 

Brownie had had enough of war, and, 
without much hope or sense of direc- 
tion, he looked for water in the arroyo, 
where, according to his Iowa experi- 
ence, water should be; but didn’t find 
it—though if he had been a western 
mule, and could have burrowed like a 
rabbit, he might possibly have found 


the been from 


some. Once in a while he would get a 
sniff of water, which, in this topsy- 
turvy land, was on the top of the 


mesas, but a wall of rim rock, impas- 
sable, prevented their ascent. 

For a terrible, thirsty time, the mules 
| wandered. Sometimes there was a lit- 
| tle dew, which cooied their throats, 
| but left their inward fires unquenched. 
One night, at last, they staggered up 
against something familiar, which was 
barbed wire, and within was greenness 
and water. -Hope revived, they skirted 
the ‘fence, and, as the hot sun 4dissi- 





Once, twice, Sandy tvied to act as if. 








Nothing was there | 
or replenish the | 





pated the coolness of night, threaten- | 


ing another parching day, they saw a 
boy standing by the bars of a corral, 
who cried, “Come,” and welcomed them 
to a new farm home, though in a far- 
off, foreign land. 
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FORD CAR. 
MAINTENANCE 


Results of an investigation among Ford owners. 
Common problems discussed. 


“To what can I trace faulty valve action?’’ 
Answer: Due almost invariably to carbon de- 
posit. Ford owners who use Gargoyle Mobiloil 

are remarkably free from this trouble unless the 
valves are out of adjustment. 





O 
oR” 


“What causes power irregularities? ’’ 
Answer: Faulty carburetor adjustment is of 
re) course 2 common cause. But a frequent cause, 
too, is incorrect lubricating oil. The dody of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “E”’ correctly seals the Ford piston clearance, 
conserving the full force of the gas explosion for the 
turning of the rear wheels. 





““Why does my motor pre-ignite?’’ 
Answer: In the great majority of cases, this 
re) trouble is due to hard carbon deposit on the 
cylinder heads. The carbon grows red hot from the con- 
tinued heat of explosion, It then fires the gas charge 
prematurely. 





Pre-ignition trouble is rare among motorists who use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E.” Of course, no petroleum-base 
oil will burn without leaving carbon, but the slight car- 
bon of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is a light, dry soot. It 
expels naturally through the engine exhaust. , 


“‘Why do my spark plugs foul?” 
Answer: This troubie is caused by (1) faulty 
re) carburetion; (2) too high an oil level; (3) incor- 
rect lubricating oil. If you are troubled with fouled spark 
plugs first see that your oil level is correct and your carbu- 
retor properly adjusted. Then look to your lubricating oil. 





If the Jodyis too light it works in excess quantities 
past your piston rings into the combustion chambers. In 
burning it leaves carbon on the spark plugs. 


f too heavy it will fail to reach all friction points. 


As the Jody of Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” is scientifically 
correct for the Ford piston clearance, fouled spark plugs 
are infrequent among Ford owners who use this oil. 





Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your dealer, it is safest to purchase in 
original packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on the container. For in- 
formation, kindly address any inquiry to our nearest office. 





Stationary and Portable Engines 

Your oil must meet the heat conditions in your engine. Many oils thin out 
too much under engine-heat. Threetroubles result: (1) Compression escapes 
and power is lost. (2) The cylinder walls are exposed to friction. (3) Excess 
carbon is deposited. The oils specified below will prove efficient. 

Water-cooled engines—Use Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in summer; use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” in winter. Air-cooled engines—Use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “B” the year ’round, 

Tractors 

The design of your engine must determine the correct oil. Send for booklet 

containing Gargoyle Mobiloils Chart of Kecommendations for tractors. 


Mobilubricant—In the patented Handy Package. The correct grease for 
transmissions, differentials and compression cups of automobiles. The spout fits 
the filling plug opening of the Ford and all othercars. Mobilubricant is just the 
thing forfarm machinery. Simply turn the key. No dirt, no waste, no trouble. 


VACUUM OILCOMPANY, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable every where in the world. 


New York 
Chicago 


Philadelphia 
Indianapolis 


Minneapolis 


Domestic Branches: earl Pittsburgh 
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Aunt Evelyn’s Christmas 


Present 
(Continued from page 1667) 


searf to Mrs. Wilson! How absurd; 
how incongruous! But butter and eggs 
to Aunt Evelyn! It was positively too 
ghastly to contemplate! 

Yet she nourished a faint spark of 
hope until the next day’s mail brought 
a large creamy-white envelope ad- 
dresed in Aunt Evelyn’s graceful hand. 
She opened it in trembling haste, and 
this is what she read: 

“My Dear Celia: Your generous gift 
reached me Christmas morning, and 
your Uncle Rupert and I scarcely knew 
which to admire the most, the articles 
themselves, or the tasteful, artistic 
way in which you had arranged them. 
The things are all simply perfect. Your 
uncle says he has not tasted such sau- 
sage Since he was a boy, and the eggs 
and butter are wonderful. We are sav- 
ing the fowl for our next Sunday’s din- 
ner, and I wish that you might be here 
to share it with us. But O, Celia—the 
cookies! They are the very kind my 
grandmother used to make for me 
when I was a little girl, and I did not 
suppose there was anyone on earth who 
made them still. You must certainly 
send me the recipe, and I will see what 
Hannah can do with it. I hope I have 
succeeded in giving you some faint 
impression of the pleasure that your 
gift has brought us. Remember us 
cordially to your husband and chil- 
dren, and, believe me, dear Celia, 

“Ever your affectionate aunt, 

“Evelyn Nelson.” 

As Mrs. Winston replaced the letter 
in its envelope, her eyes were actually 
wet with happy tears. Mistake though 
it had been, it had not been a ghastly 
one after all. At last, though by acci- 
dent, she had done what all these years 
she had tried in vain to do, found a 
Christmas gift for Aunt Evelyn that 
had really given her pleasure. What 
a box she would pack for her next 
Christmas! 


The Turkey Gis 


Every year the report is that the tur- 
key crop is a failure, but still people 
continue to have turkeys for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. Because the 
Thanksgiving market usually. calls for 
a larger carcass than the Christmas 
market, many good birds that should 
be kept for breeders are sacrificed. It 
is a great mistake to keep only late- 
hatched birds for the breeding pen. 
Turkeys especially should be well ma- 
tured to breed from. If last year’s mat- 
ing was a success, do not change it. If 
you have succeeded in getting a mat- 
ing which produces strong, vigorous 
poults, hold onto it until the birds are 
in their teens and up. Too heavy gob- 
blers are not desirable, but the weight 
can be determined to a great extent 
by the feeding, and a gobbler for breed- 
ing purposes should never be allowed 
to get fat. All breeding turkeys should 
be kept on the lean side to get fertile 
eggs. We have had better success in 
growing a good carcass for market by 
using rather large hens, and an early 
maturing type of medium sized tom. | 
Every breeder of poultry knows there 
is a difference in the maturing quali- 
ties of turkeys and chickens. Some 
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Show us 
the hill this Car can't clim 


Or show us the hill that you THINK it can’t climb—and we'll give 
you the best demonstration of hill-climbing that you ever witnessed. 


This Studebaker 4-cylinder car is the MOST POWERFUL car on 
the market at its price. With its motor INCREASED from 34 x 5 
to 3%-inch bore x 5- inch stroke, it develops and delivers FORTY 
Horse Power. And it is the ONLY 7-passenger, 4-cylinder car with 
a 3%x5, FORTY Horse Power motor that has ever been offered 
in America.or Europe at less than $1,000. 


Owing to the high location of the carburetor, the 6-inch intake and the scientific design 
of the gas passages, it is the snappiest, most flexible 4-cylinder motor that you ever 
drove. In POWER and flexibility it equals most Sixes on the market. 


But POWER alone is not the only reason that it stands supreme in the 4-cylinder market. 
Studebaker has seta new standard of VALUE for Fours. For while the price has been 
reduced from $985 to $885, nothing but the price has been decreased. In POWER, size 
and quality the car has been greatly INCREASED. And wherever materials were 
changed, BETTER materials were used, as for example, in the upholstery which is 
the finest, hand-buffed, semi-glazed leather. 


From any angle— POWER, hill-climbing, performance on the roads, size, riding- 
comforts or quality—this Studebaker FOUR stands in a class of its own—the GREAT 
value of the year. And knowing what that name of Studebaker stands for—knowing 
the long years that Studebaker has studied the farmer’s transportation problems, 
certainly you can not safely invest one dollar in a car until you know this latest and 
best Studebaker. See it at your dealer’s—and write for 1916 Catalog at once! 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. Walkerville, Ont. 
Address all correspondence to Detroit—Dept. F 5 


More than 200,000 Studebaker Cars now in use 


FORTY Horse Power 
7 passenger FOUR 


*885, 





Four Cylinder Models 


Touring Car, 7-pasconger — 
Roadster, 
Landau-R a rot 1188 


Commercial Cars 
Panel Delivery Car - - $875 
Open Express Car - - 850 
Station Wagon - - - 875 


Six Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-passenger $1050 
Roadster, = 1000 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1350 
Coupe, 4-passenger - - 1550 
Limousine, 7-passenger - 2250 

F. O. B. Detroit 
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matings will be plump at all stages, 
others will pass through a season of | 
lankiness when they are neither at- | 
tractive nor profitable for the mar- 
ket. If the object in growing turkeys | 
is table poultry, then an early matur- 


ae ws, CORDS IN 10 HOURS | Less Work | 


Don’t sell'-a hen that has proven aj 
£00d breeder, one that saves her 
young. Such a-hen is invaluable; she | 
should be marked and kept. Save | 
enough early hatched poults to keep 
up the flock of old birds. Sell the late, 
not the early hatched poults, if there 
is a choice, 











We will d deiver this Combination Feed Cooker and 
Vat at your station — freight prepaid, 
Vat is separate from the furnace and is made > a Handiest Article for the Farm. Used for 
best grade No. 20 guage galvanized metal, rein- | cooking grain and vegetables for the stock and 
forced with heavy angle iron and has two wrought poultry; scalding hogs; heating water forall pur- 
a chainhooks oneachside. It is 30inches wide | poses; rendering lard: making soap; boiling sa 
. 24inches at bottom, 18 inches deep and 6 Ber orate attereattch d ti 4 > 
os on Capacity 150 gallons. Has extra per- | 2"¢ Sorghum; pi g and evaporating fruits 
forated loose bottom to prevent contentssticking. | beating out- buildings; and a hundred other uses. 

Furnace is made of range steel, round bottom, It Pays to Cook Food and Heat Water for 
} reinforced with ang i iron and cnaie iron legs. | yourstock and poultry. Cold food and water re= 
. Has heavy door with draft lator. Burnsany- digestion and its full benefit is not obtained, 
thing, cobs, chunks, etc. Equipped with gratesfor | Warm food and water will make your poultry and 
burning coat. tees feet of smoke stack furnished. | stock as profitable in winter as in summer. 

Send In rv Order Today. Simply give us the name of your bank and we will make shipment 
draft Stine te bill of lading. Pay for it when you get it. Aiso sold by most dealers. Order 
today. You cannot invest $20.00 to better advantage. 
COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK L SOmrAnT: 1s eet 12 Steet, 

Maxsfactuurs Kansas City, - Missouri, 
Write for Gaddis haan ddeab ached on kena en, otto, sheda, smoke houses and poultry houses, 
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|| Wanted — Advertising Solicitor 


A good position open for a first class Live Stock 
Advertising Solicitor. Must be a live wire and under- 
stand live stock. Application treated in confidence. 
LOCK BOX 506, 


Bismarck, No. Dak. 








Save high lifts, get light- 








DEAS WANTED— Manufacturers are writing 


ebm gag By ee eee ee feotee on fm repal draft, prevent rutting, save money in for patents procured through me. Three books 
Drice and LATEST atte an : ae ag fom Write today remstecl + won EEE = Ect. +~ list of hundreds of inventions wanted sent free. 
Peldiag Sawing Mach. * po ta “Chicese, fy ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. Elne St. ‘Quincy, eels. | J help you market your invention. Advice Free. 

Cou, HAW. Sti “j 55 % 1 BB. OWEN, 113 Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
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NOW-—add the 


so your biscuits or rolls 
will raise just right, and be 


just as deliciously light and whole- 


some, as you can make them, 


Rumford Baking Powder brings out the fine flavor 
of your fresh materials, and insures the success of your home- 


baking. Rumford is a perfect leave 
and always dependable. A baking- 
for the farm-home. 


Let us convince you—send for a trial can. 


Rumford 
Chemical Works 
Dept. 8 
Providence, R. 1. 

Tenclose 


Ac. 
in stamps 


for sample can. 
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ner—never varies in strength 
day help and a baking-day economy 
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Bath Room Fixtures 
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What will please dad or brother or one 
of the hands more than a pair of warm 
“Ball-Band” Coon Tail Knit Boots? A 
new pair of “Ball-Band” Boots or Arctics 
is always welcome. “Ball-Band” Arctics 
for men, women and children are lined 


‘BAL 


Look for the Red Ball so you will be sure you 
are gettir.7 “Ball-Band.”” It has the lowest cost 
per days wear of any rubber footwear. 


the vulcanizing this process causes a tremen- 
dous pressure on the fabric and rubber and 
makes the boot one solid piece. 


showing all sorts of different kinds of dry, well- 
fitting, sturdy footwear. Select presents from 
this book. 


338 Water Street 


Sensible Gifts f6r 
Sensible Workers 


ith warm wool, dry and comfortable. 


BAND 


Rubber Footwear 





“Ball-Band” boots are vacuum cured. During 
Write for Free Booklet 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
Mishawaka, Ind, 


The House That Pays Millions for Quality’” 








Costs but little 





BOVEE PIPELESS AND (Regular Piped) 


Large double doors 17 in. x 21 in. or 16 in. x 16 in. 
Burns four-foot wooed and soft coal. 
O14 houses bested as well as new. 


4 Can be installed in one day by any bandy man. 
[ ae Upright farnaces furnished when desired that burn any kind of fuel. 
Save 40 per cent of cost and one-third of fuel by buying Bovee furnaces. 
Write for free catalogue. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 





00D FURNACES 


more than good stoves. 


195 Sth Street, WATERLOO, IOWA 
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1 Our Weekly Sabbath School teen | ) 


BY THE EDITOR 








i Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be = 
n reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. | 
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Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 26, 1915.) 


The lessons of the quarter reach from 
the time of Elisha and the latter days 
of Elijah to the fall and captivity of 
Israel—a period of some 170 years. The 
first lesson tells the story of an ancient 
land-grabber, King Ahab. The scene 
is laid in Naboth’s vineyard. Ahab 
was building a summer resfdence in 
Jezreel. He greatly desired a piece of 
land that was owned by a farmer of 
what we would call the old Covenant- 
er type, who refused to either sell or 
trade, alleging that it was an inherit- 
ance from his fatners. It tells of the 
humiliation of the king at this, of the 
act of Jezebel, his wife, in writing a 
letter to the town council at Jezreel, 
telling them that the piece of property 
was desirable for the improvement of 
the town, that it was necessary to get 
control of it, but to do it in a legal 
way, by proclaiming a fast, assuming 
that someone had been guilty of crime, 
and arresting Naboth on the charge cf 
blasphemy (a capital crime), having 
him properly convicted through the 
testimony of two perjurers, and put to 
death as the law provided, together 
with his family. All ¢« which was 
done. Ahab goes the next morning, 
with Jehu and Bidcar, and finds stand- 
ing in the vineyard the prophet Eli- 
jah, and hears the doom of his house: 
that in the place where the dogs licked 
the blood of Naboth, they would lick 
the blood of Ahab. The remarkable. 
thing about it is that this doom came 
not because he had been guilty of idol- 
atry, but because he attempted to rob 
a Jewish citizen of his inheritance, and 
accomplished it by judicial murder, 
through his wife. 

The second lesson gives an interest- 
ing picture of the last journey of Eli- 
jah and Elisha to the schools of the 
prophets, ere Elijah would cross over 
to his beloved Gilead, to be seen no 
more on earth. It illustrates the new 
methods introduced by Elisha, in which 
Elijah heartily codperated, for restor- 
ing Israel to its lost faith, namely, by 
the education of the youth of the land 
in the faith of their fathers, and par- 
ticularly the development of _ the 
schools of the prophets. It was the 
same means by which Samuel had de- 
veloped the greatness and glory of 
Israel long years before; the same 
method which Kansas has used to en- 
force prohibition, by the education of 
the children in the schools as to the 
evil effects of intemperance. The old 
Jewish government had been re-estab- 
lished as the result of Elijah’s test at 
Carmel. The nation was nominally 
religious, but to be religious at heart 
the young must be educated in reli- 
gion. 

There is a striking contrast between 
Elijah and Elisha. Elijah seems not 
to have gone outside of the kingdom 
until, as a result of his utter despond- 
ency, he sought his God at Sinai or 
Horeb. He was a prophet of judgment; 
a prophet who attempted to convince 
the understanding of the people and 
make them religious by reform in the 
laws of the kingdom. Elisha mingled 
freely with all organizations and class- 
es of people, with Assyrians, with the 
kings of Israel, with widows, with the 
poor, with the boys and girls. He was 
the great “mixer” of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation. It is remarkable 
that the miracles attributed to him 
were typical of the miracles later 
wrought by Jesus of Nazareth. He was 
a great unseen and unappreciated force 
working for righteousness. 

But the efforts of both Elijah and 
Elisha failed, and Israel at last was 
doomed to destruction as the natural 
result of the refusal of the ten tribes to 
return to the doctrines and policies 
and practices of their fathers. The un- 
fortunate alliance of Ahab with Jezebel 
was followed by the marriage of the 
daughter of Jezebel to a king of Judah. 
The revenge of Jehu wiped out the last 
of the family of Ahab, and the revenge 
of Athaliah wiped out also the royal 
family of Judah save a little boy, who 
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of Judah, the greatest since the time 
of David and Solomon. 

Lessons three and four give us an 
interesting view of the relations of 
Elisha with the king of Israel, and his 
relations with the king of Syria. He 
heals Naaman, the captain of the host 
of the king of Syria, not, as Naaman 
expected, by any formal incantation, 
as would have been given by a heathen 
seer or conjurer, but simply by humb- 
ling his pride, telling him to go and 
wash seven times in the Jordan, what 
we would call a muddy creek, unsuited 
for the purposes of cleansing. He thus 
clearly indicated to his heathen mind 
that the bathing was not the essential 
thing, but that his healing came from 
Jehovah the God of Israel. 

Lesson four shows that, unlike Eli- 
jah, Elisha was on friendly terms with 
the king of Israel, warning him of 
dangers, and at the same time impress- 
ing upon his servant that behind every 
righteous causes there are invisible 
forces which work for righteousness. 
I have been asked whether Elisha did 
right in deceiving the enemy of Israel; 
for unquestionably he did deceive 
him. This raises a nice ethical ques- 
tion: Under what circumstances is 
deception lawful or right? Without 
entering into minute casuistry, it may 
be said that the object of this decep- 
tion was for the benefit of both Israel 
and her foes, and teaches a lesson of 
kindness to enemies that is much need- 
ed in these later days. It comes down, 
so to speak, as a shining light from the 
past, teaching a lesson of humanity to 
a fallen foe. 

The fifth lesson gives an account of 
the crowning of this boy king, the kill 
ing of Athaliah in the temple courts by 
a priesthood that had been trained in 
military tactics. This brought to an 
end the alliance between the Baal 
worshippers of Tyre and Sidon and the 
royal family of Israel and Judah. No 
better illustration can be given of the 
capacity for evil of two able, unscru- 
pulous and ungodly women. 

During the days of Athaliah, the 
temple had fallen out of repair. The 
sixth lesson tells us of the delay in the 
repairing of the temple, due to the 
graft of the priesthood, even under so 
wise and excellent a priest as Jehoida, 
and of the determination of the king to 
throw himself upon the religious in- 
stincts of the common people. When 
religion is driven from the courts of 
kings, and when the priesthood becomes 
corrupt or incapable of proper admin- 
istration through lack of knowledge of 
men and the world and God, the plea 
must be made to the common people, 
in whom religion survives long after it 
has disappeared from palace and tem- 
ple. While Jehoash was a good man 
at heart, he evidently lacked adminis- 
trative faculty, and hence failed. But 
this must be said of him, that during 
the lifetime of Jehoida, he remained 
as a rule faithful to his God. 

The seventh lesson, that of Daniel in 
the king’s court at Babylon, does not 
harmonize at all with the chronology 
of this period. It belongs to a period 
probably a couple of hundred years 
later, that of the captivity of Judah, 
and is brought in as a temperance les- 
son, a lesson particularly to boys at 
college, or away from home, but a les- 
son also to men away from home and 
in trying positions. The lesson taught 
is not the value of a vegetable diet, as 
some claim, but in standing inflexibly 
for one’s convictions. 

The eighth lesson dates 
days of Jehoshaphat, when the king- 
dom was in the height of its glory, 
and when the prophet Jonah was sent 
to Nineveh. You might call him really 
the first foreign missionary. We are 
not surprised at his unwillingness to 
go, nor are we surprised that he was 
made willing after a period of Divine 
chastisement; but it is a matter of 
surprise that in this time of corrup- 
tion and debauchery, there is evidence 
of the Lord’s dealing in mercy with a 
heathen nation. It brings to mind that 
truth, which was grasped by the no- 
blest spirits of early times, that the 
religion of Jehovah was not intended 
solely for the Jewish people; but that 
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was hidden in the temple by Jehoida, 
one of the great priests of the kingdem 


through them, as was promised to 
Abraham, all the nations of the earth 
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—— KNOX JELLIED PRUNES — 


Wash 33 Ib. prunes and when thoroughly 
cleaned soak for several hours in 2 cups cold 
water, and cook in same water until soft; 
remove prunes, stone and cut in quarters, 
To prune water add enough boiling water 
to make 2 cups. 1 envelope Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine in 42 cup cold water, 
dissolve in hot prune water, add 1 cup sugar 
and 4 cup lemon juice, then strain, add 
Prunes, Dip mold in cold water, fill with 
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above mixture and set in cold place to 
harden. Stir twice while cooling to prevent 
prunes from settling. Serve with sugar and 
cream. 











You never tasted a better 
dessert than this one made 
with prunes, sugar and 
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(it is Granulated) 

KNOX Gelatine combines 
with practically every fresh, 
dried or canned fruit, and with 
all flavors, nuts and berries. 
It is a kitchen standby. With 
it you can make Desserts, 
Salads, Puddings, Ice Creams 
and Candies. And it’s econom- 
ical, too, for a package makes 
two quarts of jelly, A KNOX 
Gelatine dish is a welcome 
change from pie and cake. 
New Recipe Book FREE 

Send us your dealer’s name. A 


pint sample free for 2c stamp and 
your dealer's name. 
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Uni-Electric lighting plant gen- 

erates standard 110- volt direct }e 

current; operates from one to 30 
4 lights, electric motor, electric iron, ¥ 
¥ vacuum cleaner, electric toaster, } 
force pump, churn, washing ma- 
chine, etc. 


No Batteries, No Switch-Board 


and a better machine for less money. & 
High speed gasoline motor, generator and 
automatic governor, all complete in one & 


fy Small, compact unit. Uses standard lamps 

= and fixtures. Simple, easily installed, de- } 
3 pendable,economical. Costslessthanother 
5) systems to buy and to operate. 


Waterman Motor Company 
108 Mt. Elliot Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


\ Write to-day for ig 
\ full description 
and low 





our wonderful new system of 
teaching note music by mail, 
Violin, Guitar, Mand 
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should be blessed. Solomon, in his 
dedication of the temple, gave voice 
to this big idea, too big for any but 
the choicest spirits to grasp. There- 
fore, we need not be surprised that the 
prophet was angry because of the suc- 
cess of his mission. For he evidently 
was a Jew, filled with the idea that 
the heathen were to be food for the 
swords of the faithful. He knew of the 
long-suffering and compassion of the 
Almighty, but it grieved him to see 
that it was extended toward a heathen 
nation also. 

The ninth lesson brings us to a new 
period in prophecy, at least in the time 
of Jehoshaphat. The kingdom had be- 
come utterly corrupt, as we may read 
from the writings of the four minor 
prophets who prophesied in the days 
of Jehoshaphat, before Isaiah, Jeremiah 
or Ezekiel, and not after them, as we 
would imagine from the place given to 
their writings in the Old Testament. 
Amos was not a priest, neither was he 
a prophet, but a farmer, a vine dresser, 
a horticulturist, as we would say. He 
earned his scanty living in the barren 
foothills between Jerusalem and the 
Jordan. And yet his indignation at the 
corruption of the times, at the debauch- 
ery of the priests and of religion, 
through the inspiration of the Almighty 
made out of him one of the great poets 
of all time, a man who feared not eith- 
er priest or king, but continued to in- 
veigh against the evils of his time. He 
pointed out wickedness in high places 
with that fearlessness which should 
make him the ideal of journalism in 
our day. 

The tenth lesson tells us of the fall 
of Uzziah, whose reign lasted longer 
than that of any other king of Judah, 
and whose pride led him to usurp the 
office of the priesthood and offer sacri- 
fice in the temple, perhaps even in the 
holy of holies. For this he was strick- 
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Don’t Shiver in Chilly Rooms 


The discomfort of spending the early The NEW PERFECTION is easy to 
days of fall in chilly, unheated rooms is care for. Burns 10 hours on one gallon of 
nothing to the danger to health. oil, Can't smoke. No trouble to re-wick, 

It lowers the vitality and invites colds because wick and carrier are combined— 
and pneumonia; if there are young chil- the fresh wick all ready to put in, clean, 
dren or old people in the family the risk smooth and ready to light. +f AIOX. 
of illness is doubled, It also is unneces- For best results use Perfection O21. 
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ERFECTIO 
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SmOoKxecess 





Heater instantly many points of su- 

periority of the 
NEW PERFEC- 
TION Line won a 
Medal of Honor, 
while a Gold Medal was awarded the 
NEW PERFECTION Heater—a sweep- 





banishes frosty chill 
and makes the liv- 
ing room a place of 
genial comfort. 

| Carry it with you from room to room 
and have heat to dress —> _ ee spe 
and in the bathroom. After the winter in ictory. , 
fires are lighted, use the NEW PERFEC- Sear dealer has the NEW PERF EC- 
TION in rooms that are hard to heat; in TION Oil Heater on exhibition, Look 
the night, if anyone is sick; whereverand _ for the triangle for warmth, comfort and 
whenever you want a warm room quickly goodcheer. He will be glad to show you 
—by simply striking a match. the different models. (412 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana), CHICAGO, U.S. A. 











en with leprosy, that dread disease 
which was recognized as the finger of 
God, the symbol of the Divine curse. 
Until his death, long years afterwards, 
he remained a leper, closely confined, 
whom no man could touch. The details 
of this are mentioned in the text. 

The eleventh lesson tells us a most 
pitiful story, the story of a prophet 
of the type of Amos, who married a 
wife in his youth, who bore him three 
children, and then ran away and be- 
came the property of the keeper of a 
house of ill-fame. The prophet bought 
her and took her back in his home, but 
lived apart from her, hoping to regain 
her affection and loyalty. This sad 
experience rendered him the fittest of 
all the prophets to understand the 
long-suffering and compassion of Jeho- 
vah for the people who had denied His 
name, trampled upon His laws, regard- 
ed their prosperity as coming from the 
blessing of the gods of Egypt, and who 
finally became utterly corrupt through 
their own vices, which in the end led 
to the destruction of the kingdom 
through the corruption of the priest- 
hood and the courts, by throwing it 
into the hands of military adventurers, 
until finally they are carried away in 
captivity to Babylon. 

In short, the lessons of the period, 
with the exception of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and tenth lessons, tell the 
story of the decline and fall of the 
kingdom of Israel. The twelfth lesson 
is that of the song of the angels at the 
birth of the Christ. 


The Blackening of Silver 





“Just What 
You Want— 


—tempting, tasty, tender 
Biscuits, Doughnuts,Cakes and 

other wholesome things to eat— 

? so good that I could eat ’em all. 


“That’s because they’re made with 
Calumet Baking Powder. J know Calumet is 
pure—I know it makes everything uniforinly 
good—I know it never fails—I know it’s saf- 
est—the most economical to buy and to use. 


“Mother uses Calumet every bakeday 
and you ought to taste the good things 
we have at our house.” 
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The heusewife who knows that egg 
darkens silver is often at a loss to ac- 
count for the stains which occur when she 
has not used egg. The sulphur which 
causes the blackening of silver is abun- 


—particularly in cabbage, rubber of all 
kinds, hair, leather, and white paper. 
Rubber gloves, elastic bands, and the mats 
commonly used in sinks, often darken sil- 
ver. Silver should be placed in drawers 
or cases lined with colored paper, cloth, 


commonly been bleached with sulphur.— 
Department of Home Economics, Nebras- 
ka Agricultural. College. ~ 
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Making Ice the SANI-ICE CARTON WAY 


All you need is the cartons and water from your drinking well. 
Nature does the rest of the work. This is the only way that you 
can be certain that your ice is clean and sanitary—that it will not 
be a menace to your family’s health. Costs less than buying and 
hauling natural ice and moreconvenient. Use it as freely as de- 
sired for cooling drinks. Will not contaminate your food stuffs. 
Sani-Ice Cartons keep the ice clean and sanitary. Impossible 
for cakes to freeze together. Packing never touches the ice. 
Approved by Boards of Health, Iowa State Dairy Commis- 
sion and hundreds of neers. $> 
FREE literature and prices mailed on-request, Write today. 
8. L ELUS MFE..CO, 809 Observatory Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Mogul 8-16 $675 


Oil-Burning Small-Farm Tractor 


“You Are Safe in Buying an 8-16 Mogul” 


THOUSAND farmers say so—a_ thousand 
shrewd, successful farmers who are giving this 
8-16 tractor the best of all tests—actual field work ander 
every-day conditions. Their unanimous verdict is—the 
most power for the weight and money ever offered. 
Mogul 8-16 at $675 cash, f. 0. b. Chicago, comes with this backing. 
A thousand farmers w ho: have tested it against horse power and every 
kind of mechanical power say— 
“Buy it, it’s all right— you can use it with profit every day.” 
** Buy it, it relieves the horses of all their hardest work.’ 
** Buy it, it costs less than horses.’ 
** Buy it, it’s easier to handle than a team.’ 
Take these thousand farmers at their w am 
to be sure of delivery when you want to usc it. 
Mail a postcard saying, “‘Show me an 8-16 Mogul.” 


Place your order now 


International Harvester Company of America 
corporate 
CHICAGO 





And Your Increased Profits Pay For It 


Put off buying that automobile for another year. Get 2 
Nisco Spreader instead, and the extra money you make 
out of it will pay for it and a car besides, 

Government figures show that manure profits run from 
$8.00 to $10.00 per animal. Much of this is lost by fork 
spreading. This waste amounts to hundreds of dollars a 
year and can be prevented if you use a spreader that does 
really efficient work. You get such 3 machine when you 
select tue patented, highly improved 
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the spreader that pulverizes with- 
out clogging and gets every shred 
onto the ground. It spreads evenly, 
seven feet wide across three corn 
rows and beyond the wagon 
tracks. There are no gears. Feed {nstant- 
ly changed 3-6-9-12-15-18 loads per acre. 
Low down for easy loading, Light draft. 


Big Book FREE 


“Helping Mother Nature’’—tells all about 
how to use manure to get the greatest 
profit. Written by a farm expert. Worth 
money to you. Ask your dealer or write us. 


New Idea Spreader Co. 


Coldwater, O. 


















Get “More Money” for your Furs 


Skunk, Muskrat, Raccoon, Opossum, Foxes and 
other Fur bearers collected in your section 


SHIP YOUR FURS DIRECT to “SHUBERT” the largest 
house in the World dealing exclusively in NORTH AMERICAN RAW FURS 
a reliable—responsi ble—safe Fur House with an unblemished rep- 
utation existing for “more than a third of a century,” a long suc- 
cessful record of sending Fur Shippers Pprompt.S ATISFACTORY 

AND PROFITABLE returns. Write for “he Shubert Shipper,” 
the only —— accurate market report and price list published. 

Write for it-NOW— it’s FREE 


25-27 WEST AUSTIN AVE. 
A. B. SHUBERT, Inc. 22273 CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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HUNTERS & TRAPPERS GUIDE. 810,000 Bock 


450 pages, leather bound. Best thing on the subject ever written. Illustrating all Fur Animals. All 
about Trappers’ Secrets, Deco: 
cessful trapper. It's a regular Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To our customers, $1.25. Hides tanned into 


beautiful Robes. Gur Magnetic Bait and Decoy attracts animals to traps, $1. Tr bottle, Shi 
Eidos ond Furs to ws and get highest prices, Andcrech brow, Dep <1 “pinneapolis, Mim 
































The Corn Belt Meat Producers’ 


Association 


Notwithstanding the fine weather, 
and the opportunity it offered to gath- 
er in the tail-end of the corn crop, the 
attendance at the annual meeting of 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at Des Moines last week, 
was as large and as representative as 
at any time in the history of the as- 
sociation. In the fear that conditions 
this year would tend to reduce the at- 
tendance, the directors had changed 
the usual procedure, and had called 
the meeting for but one day and even- 


ing. They were most agreeably sur- 
prised both in the attendance and 
in the interest displayed. The asso- 


ciation never showed such a healthy 
condition. 

The meeting opened at 10 o’clock on 
Wednesday, with the address of the 
president, S. M. Corrie, of Ida county. 
We will publish his address in full. 

The reports of the secretary and 
treasurer indicated a deficit of about 
$600 on the year’s business. The asso- 
ciation was put to considerable extra 
expense during the past year, on ac- 
count of the advanced freight rate case 
brought by the various western rail- 
roads, and tried during the early part 
of the year. This case occupied about 
three months in the trial and argu- 
ment. Notwithstanding the deficit on 
the year’s business, the books of the 
treasurer show a substantial balance 
on hand ready for future emergencies. 

Professor John A. Evvard, of the 
Iowa Agricultural College, at Ames, 
gave a very interesting and valuable 
address on the subject of “Soft Corn, 
and How to Make the Most of It.” He 
illustrated his talk with samples of 
corn in various stages of maturity. He 
advised feeding soft corn three or four 
times a day, for the reason that, be- 
cause of the large per cent of moisture 
it contains, and the much smaller per 
cent of actual nutriment, neither hogs 
nor cattle are able to eat enough once 
or twice a day to maintain satisfactory 
gains. He thought if this soft corn 
were fed three or four times a day, the 
result would be very much more satis- 
factory. He spoke of some _ experi- 
ments which he has been conducting 
in putting this soft corn into the silo, 
using the ears alone, or the ears and 
thin husks. While there has not been 
sufficient time to get fully reliable data 
on this matter, the results of the work 
so far indicate that such corn will 
make very satisfactory silage, and will 
be entirely consumed. When fed with 
other concentrated foodstuffs, together 
with hay or corn fodder, he thinks it 
will give very satisfactory results. 

H. A. Wallace, associate editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, made a talk on price 
fluctuations. He displayed charts on 
which fluctuations in prices of both 
cattle and hogs were shown for twenty 
years past, showing the periods of 
profit and the periods of loss to the 
farmer and stock feeder. He also pre- 
sented carefully worked out tables, 
showing the value of the corn and oats 
crops according to the yield year by 
year. These tables brought out very 
clearly the fact that not only with 
grain, but with live stock, the farmers, 
as a whole, receive much less money 
for a large crop than for a small one. 
He said the farmers of the country at 
the present time are in the position in 
which the laboring men of the cities 
found themselves fifty years ago. 
The laboring men had succeeded by 
organization in working themselves into 
position where they could bargain ad- 
vantageously for their product. The 
farmers and stockmen of the country 
must also do this if they are to place 
their business on a satisfactory basis 
which will give them a fair profit year 
by year, and not leave them at the 
mercy of price manipulators. 

Mr. A. E. de Ricqles, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, one of the largest handlers of 
feeding cattle in the range country, 
was unable to be present, but sent a 
paper which was read. He seemed in- 





clined to think that the high point in 
prices of live stock had been reached, 
and that we may see lower prices as a 
result of increased receipts from the 
country. He said the calf movement 
in Kansas City so far in 1915 was less 
than during the same period in 1914, 
and the calves which had gone to that 
market, had gone to the country again 
in larger numbers than before. The 
same was true of feeding cattle. Some 
44,806 head more cattle had been re- 
ceived at Kansas City during 1915, but 
142,000 more had gone back into the 
country. Prices for finished cattle and 
fat hogs have not kept up with the 
demand, and have been as low, if not 
lower than last year. Notwithstanding 
the fact that receipts of both cattle and 
hogs at the prinicipal markets of the 
country were lower than during either 
1911, 1912 or 1913, and not much greaf- 
er than in 1914, the average price of 
native beef steers at Chicago for the 
first ten months of 1915 was $8.12, as 
compared with $8.79 for the same pe- 
riod in 1914. Prices on fat cattle and 
heifers averaged 51 cents per cwf. 
lower in 1915 than in 1914, and prices 
on hogs during the same period aver- 
aged $1.30 per cwt. lower in 1915. Nof- 
withstanding this difference in prices, 
the increase in exports of beef and 
pork has been very large, the increase 
in the export of carcasses of beef 
amounting to an equivalent of 533,000 
cattle, and the increase in the exports 
of pork products being almost twice as 
great. While Mr. de Ricqles did nof€ 
favor any law which would impose @ 
hardship on the packers, he did feel 
that something must be done to cor- 
rect such unsatisfactory conditions as 
he outlined. The packers have, in re- 
cent years, been abie to secure con- 
trol of the stock yard companies, caf- 
tle loan companies, banks, rendering 
works, wool scouring plants, and other 
interests only remotely connected with 
the packing business. Unless this con- 
dition can be _ corrected, congress 
should be asked to take hold of the 
matter and to work out a solution that 
will protect the interests of the farmer 
and stockman. 

Mr. Edward L. Burke, of Omaha, 2 
large cattle feeder, made an address 
on the subject of “Unpreparedness in 
the Live Stock Industry.” Mr. Burke 
referred to the conferences which had 
been held in Chicago under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture, 
especially the conference which had 
been called to consider the subject of 
marketing live stock and live stock 
products. He said the packers had 
shown amost discourteous indifference 
to this subject, and had failed to af- 
tend the conference. He presented 
some charts showing how the packers 
were now in complete control of the 
live stock markets of the west, and 
said that the question now is whether, 
under our system of government, the 
greed and rapacity of a few men can 
be controlled so they will not exploit 
the many for their own benefit. Com- 
petition in the purchase of [ive stock 
has gradually been eliminated, and 
prices no longer are subject to natural 
jaws. The question is whether four 
or five very small groups of men with 
unlimited finances, shall control the 
meat supply of 100,000,000 people, ex- 
ploiting the producer on the one hand 
and the consumer on the other. He 
thought the securing of competition 
by legislative enactment would be very 
difficult. The government has been 
attempting it for many years, with no 
improvement in conditions. It seems 
impossible to force the three or four 
concerns to compete. He _ thought, 
however, that a thorough publicity of 
the methods practiced might do some 
good. -He viewed with considerable 
distrust any effort to establish codpera- 
tive competing plants, and thought that 
outside competition must come by 
making it possible for individual inde- 
pendent plants to codperate at the va- 
rious live stock centers without dan- 
ger of annihilation by unfair methods. 
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—not from a Storage 
Tank but “direct from 
the well,” spring or cis- 
tern, by means of a Mil- 
waukee Air Power Water 
System. Never freezes. Al- 
ways ready—any hour of the 
day or night. Costs but little to install in old or new 


house. Just what you have been looking for, 


Write for catalog, prices and full particulars—today. 
SL WAUES A AIR POWER PUMP CO. 
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One thing seemed very clear to him, 
and that is, that the problem is pri- 
marily a producer’s problem, and un- 
less the producers take hold of it with 
courage and determination, it will not 
be satisfactorily solved. Efficient rep- 
resentatives of the producers working 
with government representatives may 
get results. Of one thing the producer 
may rest assured, and that is that 
neither government officials nor any- 
body else are going to protect the 
producer. He must help himself if he 
is to be helped. The day of reckoning 
has come, and it has found us unpre- 
pared. He urged thorough coopera- 


| tion of the-producers’ organizations. 


Mr. Louis B. Hall, who has charge 
of the live stock marketing investiga- 
tions in the Division of Markets of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, made an interesting talk to the 
association. He told of the work which 
that division has been carrying on for 
the past year. He said that they are 
not yet ready to make full reports, but 
that they had been getting a great deal 
of valuable information on the whole 
subject of live stock marketing, and 
he believed that when the time came 
this information would be found of | 
value to live stock producers. 

Mr. W. E. McElhinney made a report 
of the unsatisfactory service during 
the past summer and fall, in getting 
live stock into the Chicago stock yards. 

Following the banquet in the even- 
ing, which was attended by about one 


| hundred members, Senator Joseph Al- 





len, of Pocahontas county, made an in- 
teresting address along the general 
theme of the afternoon session, viz., 
how the producers could get relief from 
present monopolistic conditions. Sen- 
ator Allen thought that an effort should 
be made, through the United States 
Department of Agriculture, to break up 
the trust understanding of the larger 
packers. He thought that the matter 
of compelling the packers to maintain 
price quotations should be thoroughly 
investigated, and raised the question 
as to whether the public might not 


| have the right to insist that quotations 


made on live stock before being 


| shipped to market should be main- 


tained when the stock arrived there. 


| Senator Allen’s address will be pub- 








lished in full in a later issue. Senator 
Allen’s long record in the senate as a 
champion of the measures in which 


' | the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 


ciation has been interested has brought 
him very close to all of the members. 
It was he who brought the commerce 
counsel bill through two session, and 
finally had it enacted into law, thereby 
giving the live stock and all other in- 
terests of the state a state representa- 
tion in their conflicts with the rail- 
roads. 

Hon. Clifford Thorne, following Sen- 
ator Allen, made one of the most in- 
teresting and inspiring addresses of 
the entire session. He reviewed the 
work of the association in the past, 
and emphasized the importance of 
keeping organized and ready for sim- 
jlar work in the future. Mr. Thorne’s 
address will be published in full in an 
early issue. 

Doctor J. I. Gibson, state veterina- 
Tian, told of his work in fighting foot 
and mouth disease in this state, and 
spoke of the necessity of being pre- 
pared against future outbreaks. He 
said that it seems reasonably sure now 
that the disease is thoroughly under 
control throughout the country, but 
that we may maintain a state of pre 
paredness, and that the live stock men 
and farmers must hold themselves 
ready to codperate in the most hearty 
manner. 

Mr. Davis, of the American Associa- 
tion of Cement Manufacturers, spoke 
of the general work being ‘done by 
these manufacturers. He said that in 
Philadelphia an office is maintained for 
the express purpose of giving free in- 
formation on cement construction to 
farmers, live stock men, and all oth- 
ers who wish to avail themselves of 
the expert knowledge of the association 
employes. 

Mr. A. Sykes, who was for so many 
years president of the association, 
Closed the evening with an earnest talk 
on the need of maintaining the organ- 
ization. 

Resolutions adopted appear below. 
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poses, that we will send you free 
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Send for these plans NOW — 
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attached coupon. 
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Is Your Barn. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Dec. 17, 1915, 





A resolution calling for a mass-meeting 
to be held in Des Moines, in January, 
to consider and devise ways and means 
of the marketing of live stock products 
in the state of lowa, was referred to 
the board of directors with authority 
to act. The board, after some consid- 
eration, determined to take no action 
of this sort at the present time, and 
laid the matter over until the next 
meetiug of the board of directors. 
RESOLUTIONS. 

We, the delegates of the Corn Belt 
Meat Producers’ Association, at annual 
convention assembled at Des Moines, 
Iowa, December 8, 1915, congratulate the 
association on the loyalty and enthusiasm 
of its members, and the important service 
that it is rendering to the state of lowa, 
and call the attention of the members to 
the necessity of bending every energy to 
promote the welfare of the association, 
As there are many important questions 
of vital interest to the stock raisers now 
being considered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, government authori- 
ties and others; therefore, be it 

Itesolved, that we do all in our power 
to assist the officers of the association in 
protecting the interests of the farmers 
and stockmen. 

Resolved, that we regret the failure of 
the last Towa general assembly to provide 
a sufficient appropriation to enable the 
state railroad commission to make a phy- 
sical valuation of the railroad property in 
Iowa. 

Resolved, that we fully endorse the 
policy followed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture to eradicate foot 
and mouth disease, by the destruction of 
diseased cattle and disinfection of the 
premises. We feel, however, now that 
the disease is once more under control, 
that a more rational and effective quar- 
antine system should be worked out, to 
the end that quarantine lines shall be 
drawn at such distance from infected 
farms as the best scientific authority may 
determine to be wise, and no further, not 
necessarily by township or county lines. 
And we urge the farmers and stockmen 
of the state of Iowa, in case we should 
experience another outbreak of this dis- 
ease, to stand firmly by the authorities in 
enforcing quarantines which may be es- 
tablished. We suggest the formation of 
local vigilance organizations which shall 
coiperate with the authorities in work of 
this character. 

Resolved, that the importation of cattle, 
meat, hides and grain from foreign coun- 
tries where foot and mouth disease ex- 
ists, is a constant menace to the live 
stock industry of the United States. We 
therefore urge upon congress the neces- 
sity of restricting such importation and 





imposing most drastic inspection laws up- 
on such live stock and products as may 
be admitted, 

Resolved, that the charges of $2.59 and 
$4, now made by the railroads for disin- 
fecting single and double-deck cars, are 
altogether unreasonable. The United 
States Department of Agriculture should 
thoroughly investigate the cost of clean- 
ing and disinfecting cars, and should re- 
port the result of such investigatfon to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with a recommendation of a reasonable 
charge to be imposed. We are opposed to 
charging the cost of cleaning and disin- 
fecting such cars to the shippers. 

Resolved, that the agricultural interests 
of the countryelost millions of dollars dur- 
ing the past vear through the ignorance 
and carelessness, and in some cases dis- 
honesty, of some of the veterinarians in 
the employ of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and of the state veterinary de- 
partments. We urge upon the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the various state au- 
thorities the importance of thorough and 
impartial investigation and prompt dis- 
missal and revocation of the certificate of 
any veterinarian found guilty of unlawful 
charges or of in any way hindering the 
eradication of the disease. 

Resolved, that the fees and expenses 
of veterinarians when engaged in foot and 
mouth disease work should be fixed and 
paid by the state and nation, and should 
not be charged to individuals. 

Resolved, that we favor and will support 
any sincere effort to distribute the mar- 
keting of live stock over five days of the 
week. 

Resolved, that the conference on live 
stock marketing suggested by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and presided over by 
Mr. Charles Brand, of that department, 
shows very clearly the need of further 
government investigation. We therefore 
request the United States Department of 
Agriculture to conduct such investigation 
and make a public report on the follow- 
ing: 

1. Conditions as to terminal facilities 
at all public stock yards. 

2. The relation between the daily and 
weekly fluctuations in prices of live stock 
and the supply of meat products, business 
conditions, wholesale prices of foodstuffs, 
more especially of meat products, and 
such other factors as may legitimately 
influence live stock prices. 

3. The extent to which the packers 
manipulate live stock prices by speculat- 
ing in grain and meat products. 

4. The manner in which diseased, crip- 
pled and dead live stock are handled in 
the principal markets, with definite in- 
formation as to the value of such stock 
and the percentage of such value finally 
returned to the shipper. 


5. The activities of the traders or spec- 





ulators at the principal markets, and 
their relations to the commission men. 

6. The extent to which small packing 
plants might be established through the 
feeding country with reasonable hope of 
success. 

7. The charges made for feeding, vard- 
ing and handling live stock at the prin- 


cipal stock yards. > 
§. The extent to which buvers at the 
principal markets have advance’ infor- 


mation of live stock en route to such 
markets. 

9, The advisability of establishing pub- 
lic abattoirs under government supervision 
at all principal markets. 

Resolved, that the producers of live 





stock do not, under present conditions, 
get as comprehensive and definite infou- 
mation concerning live stock prices anda 
the disposition of live stock as they should 
have. We therefore request the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at the earliest prac- 
tical date, to inaugurate a system of 
weekly reports covering the following: 

1. The number of cattle, hogs and 
sheep marketed. 

2. The disposal of such cattle, hogs and 
sheep. 

3. The prices at which live stock of dif- 
ferent grades was bought. 

4. The wholesale prices of 
grades of meat products. 

5. The retail prices of such products 
at representative points. 

6. The supply of meat products on hand. 


various 


7. The exports of meat products of | 


various kinds, prices at which sold, and 
destination. 

8. The prices of grain, hay and other 
live stock foodstuffs in the feeding coun- 
tries. 

9. The changes in freight rates, com- 
mission charges, and other factors bear- 
ing on the cost of marketing live stock. 

19. The stocker and feeder movement. 

11. The supply of cattle, hogs and sheep 
in the country. 

12. The amount of grain, meats and 
meat products imported, and price and 
destination of same. 

13. Such other statistics and informa- 
tion as may be of value in‘reflecting con- 
ditions of the live stock and meat trade. 

Resolved, that we favor the enactment 
of a law providing for a long-term farm 
mortgage system, by which bonds may 
be issued, secured by farm mortgages. 

Resolved, that we congratulate the 
members of our association upon the win- 
ning fight made against the efforts of the 
railroads to advance live stock rates from 
lowa points to Chicago, and we pledge 
the association to a continuance of such 
opposition to every effort of the railroads 
to impose higher rates than are reason- 
able and just to the live stock industry. 

Resolved, that we express our highest 
appreciation of the services rendered by 








Hon. Clifford Thorne, chairman of the 
State Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
the other members of the commission who 
sustained him, and of Judge Henderson, 
Commerce Counsel, and S. M. Corrie, H. 
C. Wallace, and the members of the asso- 
ciation who attended and assisted in the 
work of securing for Lowa, fair and reason- 
able freight rates on all products, 

We here express to Mr. S. M. Corrie, 
who has been president of this association 
for the past year, our thanks and appre- 
ciation for his untiring efforts in behalf of 
the association and the stock raisers of 
Towa. We again commend the faithful 
service of Secretary H. C. Wallace: and 
express our appreciation for the services 
rendered by the rest of the Officers. 





Iowa Short Courses 


Short courses are now in progress 
throughout lowa. They are almost ex- 
actly simiiar to the short courses previ- 
ously held throughout the state. Each crew 
has one baggage car, one exhibit car, 
which shows the exhibits given at the 
state fair representing methods of grow- 
ing pigs, and a car of live stock. This is 
the first time that three compiete exhibits 
have been sent out. Following is a list of 
the short courses to be held: 

Treynor—Dec. 27th to Jan. Ist. 

Carroll—Jan. 3d to Jan. 8th. 

Audubon—Jan. 10th to Jan. 15th. 

Panora—Jan. 17th to Jan. 22d. 

Dexter—Jan. 24th to Jan. 29th. 

Madrid—Jan. 31st to Feb. 5th. 

Ogden—Feb. 7th to Feb. 12th. 

Lake Park—Feb. 14th to Feb. 19th. 

Pleasantville—Dec. 27th to Jan. Ist. 

West Branch—Jan. 3d to Jan. 8th. 

De Witt—Jan. 10th to Jan. 15th. 

Keystone—Jan. 17th to Jan. 22d. 

Vinton—Jan. 24th to Jan. 29th. 

Grundy Center—Jan. 3list to Feb. 5th. 

Waverly—Feb. 14th to Feb. 19th. 

Greene—Feb. 21st to Feb. 26th. 

State Center—Feb. 28th to March 4th. 

Lorimor—Dec. 27th to Jan. Ist. 

Leon—Jan, 3d to Jan. Sth. 

Osceola—Jan, 10th to Jan, 15th. 

Massena—-Jan. 17th to Jan. 22d. 

Creston—Jan. 24th to Jan. 29th. 

Union—Jan. 31st to Feb. 5th. 

Hampton—Feb. 7th to Feb. 12th. 

Klemme—Feb. 14th to Feb. 19th. 

Belmond—Feb. 21st to Feb. 26th. 





Nebraska Short Course—The winter ag- 
ricultural course at the University of Ne- 
braska will begin Tuesday, January 4th, 
and continue through six weeks. The 
total expense for the six weeks, including 
board and room, need not exceed $49. Full 
information may be obtained by writing 
the Principal of the School of Agriculture, 
University Farm, Lincoln, Neb. 
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FULL-HANDED EVERY WEEK 


For more than thirty years THE BREEDER’S 
GAZETTE has gone up and down the highways 
and the byways of the English-speaking world 
bearing its message of good: live stock as the 
backbone of all good farming. 


It mades its appeal to the good sense and 
the understanding of men who take farming to 
be a practical business proposition, to be studied 
in the light of all available facts. 


It comes to you only upon your own invi- 
tation, breaking in unasked upon no man’s 


copy will 
Write for one today. 

A year’s subscription will cost $1.00. 
will include a big double Hotipay NuMBER, 


and if your order is sent at once you will get 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 





(Continued from page 1650) 


ever, nor skim-milk, which they say is 
just as good. We used to feel sorry 
for them, the way they’d stick their 
noses through the woven wire, and sort 
of sniffle at the odor from the butter- 
milk trough. Neither were they as big 
as us by a long way, weighing only 
about thirty pounds, while we weighed 
a little over forty-six at two months of 
aze—quite a difference... Even where 
iankage and middlings were fed with 
corn, instead of the buttermilk, these 
pigs did not weigh nearly so much as 

did. ‘There’s no feed like good 
yilk—whole milk, skim-milk or butter- 
milk—when it comes to making us 
grow on corn.” 

“But I haven’t any milk,” said Mr. 
Piglover, “and I must do next best, 
and use tankage. I like a few mid- 
dlings, too, when the pigs are young.” 

“Yes, you are right; tankage is great 
stuff, and we like it, too (even though 
we have buttermilk), and alfalfa pas- 
iure is excellent, or young green blue 
grass, or red clover, or rape. You see, 
when you haven’t got milk, you must 
do the best you can, and substitute, 
and in this substitution these feeds are 
great: Meat meal tankage, middlings 
and oil meal of the concentrates, and 
alfalfa, clover, rape and young blue 
grass of the pastures.” 

Mr. Piglover said that was his expe- 
rience, too; so there was happy, profit- 
able, quick agreement, and 242-S pro- 
ceeded: 

“I was -a record bouncer at two 
months of age, weighing sixty-three 
and one-half pounds, or more than a 
bushel of corn. I was the best in the 
whole bunch of thirty pigs getting the 
same feed, there being four sows in all. 
You have perhaps read of the ‘big pig 
at the lowa station’ last year. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer had her picture, and her 
name was 323-S. Well, she weighed 
four hundred and five pounds at two 
hundred and forty-seven days, but 
when at sixty days, or two months, I 
was bigger than this record gainer. She 
weighed twenty-five pounds at that 
time, so you see I am quite distin- 
guished. When six months old, how- 





ever, 323-S weighed about two hundred 
and fifty pounds, and I weighed better 
than two hundred and sixty pounds— 
so you see I have two records. But at 
seven calendar months, she weighed 
three hundred and thirty pounds, and I 
the same. After that, however, I got 
too fat, and could hold the record no 
lounger. 

“But how was I fed? Oh, after 
weaning, five of us were self-fed from 
separate feeders on corn, tankage, 
middlings, buttermilk, and salt, in dry 
lot (we never had any pasture in our 
whole lives), and the five of us, when 
two hundred and thirty-five days old, 
less than eight months, weighed an 
average of three hundred and nine 
pounds. 

“At about this age I had my picture 
taken, and, weighing three hundred and 
fifty-one pounds as I did, I was quite 
fat and large, just like { am now, al- 
though I hope I'll never get so fat and 
large I can’t talk. Well, even the kit- 
ten came out to see me that day, and 
somehow I thought it looked awfully 
small by my side—just to think that 
it was almost as old as I, and yet I 
could balance a basket in which over 
a hundred such kittens were placed. 
But the kitten is of a different species, 
which shows that it’s all in the breed- 
ing and in the kind of animal bred, as 
to what any particular animal does in 
this world. 

“Well, anyhow, I have shown you 
how I could balance my ration even in 
a dry lot, and that’s a step forward. 

“Of course, we drank lots of butter- 
milk and ate a lot of protein, but it did 
the bv ‘iness in producing heavy gains 
at a low dry-matter requirement per 
unit gain. Up until we reached the 
weight of two hundred and seventy 
pounds after weaning, we ate less than 
three hundred and forty pounds of dry 
material for each hundred pounds of 
gain, much less than the five mates 
next to us, that weighed only two hun- 
dred and thirty-one pounds at the same 
time, but didn’t get the buttermilk— 
otherwise fed the same. The milk 
made the difference.” 








“Yes, milk certainly is great stuff,” 
ventured Mr, Piglover. 

A brief pause, and the pig went on: 
“We've had a fine time, haven’t we? 
And now, before you bid me adieu, I’m 
going to ask you to go down and see 
the pigs that were fed on timothy and 
clover, one group getting a one per cent 
corn ration, and the others being self- 
fed on corn. Both received a little 
tankage with the corn. The clover was 
a bit scarce, mostly timothy. The pigs 
that were given one pound of corn for 
every hundred pounds they weighed 
are thin, scrawny, unhappy individuals 


| 
} 
| 


| 


that’ll make your heart sick, but those | 


self-fed beauties are wonderful to be- 
hold. It makes a difference how much 
corn you feed, both to you as well as 
to the pigs. 

“Here it was a case of too little corn, 
not too much corn, that kept the pigs 
down. Corn is a great feed, and the 
trouble is never too much corn with 
fattening hogs, but too little of the 
feeds that supplement the corn, too lit- 
tle of something else. Please note that 
and remember it. 
also that the one per cent pigs on the 
timothy-clover pasture weighed fifty- 
seven pounds when the self-feds 
weighed one hundred and seventy—a 
big difference. The poor, scrawny, mis- 
erably treated one per cent pigs ate 
four hundred and thirty-seven pounds 
of feed for every hundred pounds of 
gain, as compared to a much lesser 
quantity of three hundred and fifty 
pounds where self-fed. A religious man 
does not like to so feed pigs that they 
look as badly as these; he prefers the 
self-fed kind. Now I ask you, Friend 
Piglover, in bidding you good-bye, to 
see these pigs, talk to them, and let 
them tell you their story. Then when 
you go home, spread the, gospel of sun- 
shine for the self-feeder. The pigs will 
appreciate it, and my spirit will be 
with you. 

“Tomorrow I go to market, and we'll 
see that big Chicago-town, and the big 
Ferris wheel that leads us upward to 
pig heaven. So, good-bye—no, hold, 
listen te my farewell message, the sen- 
timents of which | am inspired to ex- 
press coming from an anonymous 
source. I am an optimist. 


known no sorrows. I go to the house 
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SS Opportunity is knocking at your door, Mr. Farmer. Get big crops 
at low labor cost the coming season. Good prices are reasonably sure 
because the demand is already in sight for all you can produce. 


You can depend upon Waterloo Boy Farm Workers. They are tried 
and true. Are doing work satisfactorily on over 100,000 farms. 


Boy Kerosene 
Tractor is 
Self-Steering 
When Plowing 
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The Waterloo Boy 
Cream Separator 


— running; gets 
the cream; easy 
to keep clean. 
The Waterloo Boy 


Kerosene Tractor is light 
weight and turns in 25- 


THE WATERLOO BO 


KEROSENE 


ENGINE *’ TRACTOR 
SEPARATOR4MILKER 


Now is the time to order your Waterloo Boy One- 


Man Kerosene Tractor. 


Have it ready to do your 


Spring plowing, your seeding and your harvesting. 
One Waterloo Boy tractor does the work for several small farmers, 


and the owner makes a good profit. 


Easily Pulls Three 14-Inch Bottom 
Plows 8 Inches Deep in Heavy Soil 


WaTERLOGO Bor TRACTOR 


Plows 8 acres a 
day—only 14cto18c 
an acre for fuel. 


The pulling 
power of eight 
good horses; the 

belt power of a 

powerful port- 

able engine. 


A proven success 
on hundreds of 
farms.Write today 
for free illustrated 
catalog. 


Ww. 


Please remember | 


| 
| 





My life has © 


Waterloo Boy Kerosene-Gasoline 
cooled, frost - frou; "Baay elarting winter or summer. 


(31) 1679 





to which my fathers have gone, over 
the big wheel of destiny, triumphant 
in the consciousness that no part of 
my life has been wasted, and confident 
that in living I took advantage of the 
philosophic advice of Pittacus, ‘Know 
thy opportunity.’ ” 

And Mr. Piglover, as if in a trance, 
departed. 





Duroe Jersey boars are advertised for 
sale at $30 each, by Clyde H. Smith, of 
Osage, lowa, Route 6, in this issue. His 
advertisement in this issue gives full 
particulars. Look it up.—Advertising No- 
tice, 








Wonderful Bargai ns 


rd 
ee AE 
reak. | 


eae trees for 


00 fine transplanted ¥ 
and root-pruned ever- 
greens. Scientifically- 
gor s' and 4 

ardy. 8 to 15 in. ” 
Your choice of 25 Standard 
varieties of apple trees. 4 
to 6 feet high. Every 
tree perfect, each 
STRAWGERRIES 
300 fer $1.00 
Strong, hardy planta 
that sell jarly 
° 


SWEET CLOVER SEED (3.0.50) 


Buy your seed direct from the grower and save the 
large proiit that you pay the seed houses. We grow all 
the seed we sell. Write for sample and prices. Norta 
PLATTE Sweet CLOVER SEED Co., North Platte, Neb. 











Learn Music 
At Home! 


New Method—Learn Te 
_ oN — Piano, 
an, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Cornet, Harp, 
‘Cello or to sing, Special 
Limited Offer of free weekly 
lessons. You pay only for 
music and postage, which is 
small, Noextras. Beginnersor 
advanced pupils. Everything 
illustrated, plain.simple, sys- 
tematic. Free lectures each 
course, 16 years’ success. 
Start at once. Write for 
Free Booklet Today -—- Now 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 158 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 






















aterloo 


Boy 


Machines 
Strongly 
Guaranteed 


Increase your 
dairy profits 25 
per cent to 40 per 
cent with the 
Waterloo Boy 
Milking Machine. 


Engine is hopper- 


Waterloo, lowa 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co. 


2002 West 3rd Avenue 
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The Cause of Roup 

Roup is a germ disease, thought by 
some to be caused by the Bacillus Avisep- 
ticus, very infectious and usually trans- 
mitted by exposure to infected birds or to 
coops, roosts and yards where roupy 
birds have been. Birds suffering from 
colds and exposure are more susceptible, 
and to guard against roup you should 
use tonics and preventives, which not 
only tend to prevent this dread disease 
but help to keep the birds in the pink of 
condition and working over-time “ the 
egg basket. 





How to Prevent Roup 

Dear Sir: Last winter I had 150 hens 
with the roup and had lost 27 when I saw 
Walker’s Walko Remedy recommended 
for this disease. I sent 50c (M. O.) to 
the Walker Remedy Co., A-22 Waterloo, 
Iowa (formerly located at Lamoni, lowa), 
for a box, postpaid, and will say that it 
cured all that had the roup and has kept 
the disease away ever since. I never had 
hens do better than last winter, and 
everyone knows what an awful hard 
winter it was on chickens. They have 
been healthier and have laid better ever 





since using this medicine. Mrs. Henry 
Farmer, Jerseyville, Ill. 
5 *. 
Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait till roup gets half or two- | 
thirds your flock. Don’t let it get 
started. Write today. Let us prove to 
you that Walko will prevent roup. Send 
for a 50c box on our guarantee. Money 


back if not satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., A-22, Waterloo, la. 


1000% PROFIT IN 
ONE YEAR 


That’s making 
money and you 
can do it with 

he Sure Hatch 
Incubator. Mrs. 
McClellen,Nebras- 
ka, writes: “This 
year I cleared 
above all expenses 
$130.71." And re- 
member a Sure 











Hatch works for 

GUARANTEE —— years. Mrs. W. 
H. Hatch, Iowa, 

says: “My incubator has been in ‘use 13 years 


and doing splendid work yet.” 











Over $2,000,000.00 and 18 years’ experience 


have been put into this 1916 Sure Hatch. 
owe it to yourself to investigate. 


Have More Money 


Raise chickens with this high percentage 
hatcher. It’s easy. You take no chances. 
A very few dollars now make hundreds later. 
We show you how. Thousands are doing it. 
Socan you. Here isthe way. Write for 


Our Big Book, Free! 


Brim full from cover to cover wth valuable in- 
formation, interesting pictures and facts on Chicken 
Raising, incubators and _Brooders. erely your 
name and address ona Postal Card and we send 
Our Big Book, Write today. 


SURE HATCH_INCUBATOR CoO. 
Box S9 Fremont, Nebr. 


LET ME INSURE 


YOUR SUCCESS WITH POULTRY 


My world-famous high-quality incu- 
bators and brooders and my 20 Free 
Poultry Lessons make success easy 
and sure for you! Lessons given free 
to every purchaser of a 


“SUCCESSFUL” 202% 


Backed by 21 years of big successes and strongest 

aranty ever written. Write me a tal for 

ook and prices. ‘‘Proper Care and Feeding of 
Chicks. Ducks and Turkeys”’ sent for 10 cents. ‘‘Suc- 
cessful’’ Grain Sprout- 
ers furnish green food— 
make hens lay in winter. 
Ask about my high-grade 
poultry—ail leading 
wer 


S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
nes MOINES INCUBATOR Ton C0. 
8] Second St., Bes Moines, ta. 


You 











































The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 





coldes 
requires jess than a quart of oil a. week, Made of Galvanized 
Steel. A long ve hereto 2 Every Hen-House needs one. 


Price of 1 Hi utomatic Fr tai mpte 
te for Circular 7 ond tustimaniain: Mecate conse, 





C. A. S. FORGE WORKS, SARANAC, 














Little Ponies on a Long 
Trip 


(Continued from page | 668) 


pounds each, and are just forty-two 
inches tall. One fine day, after travel- 
ing across Montana, Wyoming and Ne. 
braska, they came to Iowa, and on the 
rich feed of the Hawkeye state, one 
gained nine pounds and the other ten 
pounds. But at New York they were 
back again at the old weight, 400 
pounds each, to an ounce. 

At New York, the Madison Square 
Garden horse show was going on, and 
Dixie and Tricksy were in it. Although 
not entered in competition, they re- 
ceived a ribbon as a mark of honor. 
The official horseshoer of the show 
made little iron shees for them, and 
nailed them on right in front of the 
thousands of people in the grandstand. 
Seven sets of shoes altogether did the 
ponies wear, and they were saved, gild- 
ed, nailed on a board, and _ photo- 
graphed. Also, in New York, the po 
nies had a chance to go on the vaude- 
ville stage, but their master refused; 
not, however, until he had taken op- 
portunity to demonstrate that he could 
drive the ponies on the stage, get out 
his tent, and have it up ready for use 
in two minutes. 

After their taste of big city life, the 
ponies were turned southward, and fol- 
lowed the Atlantic coast to Florida, 
then eastward through the land of the 
pickaninnies, where they were ferried 
over rivers and traveled past cotton 
fields and through swampy districts, 
with many an interesting experience 
for their owner. 


Eventually the dry desert of the 
southwest was reached. Here the pic- 
tures taken by. Mr. Thompson changed 
from grinning negroes and broad riv- 
ers to dusky Apache Indians, wide 
stretches of sand, sentinel buttes, and 
sage-brush. 
an ancient Mexican arastre, a clumsy 
sort of mill in which gold ore was 
crushed and amalgamated with quick- 
silver before modern stamp mills came 
into existence. 


In Arizona, for the first time in his 
life, Mr. Thompson saw one of the ter- 
ribly poisonous Gila monsters, a great 
black-and-yellow lizard, whose bite is 
more deadly than that of the hooded 
cobra or rattlesnake. He seized a club 
to kill it, but the reptile, as he drew 
near, threw out its poisonous breath 
with a puff, so that its assailant was 
all but overcome. He succeeded in 
giving the monster a fatal blow, and 
then photographed the revolting rep- 
tile, leaving its body lying in the sand. 

After passing Yuma and again reach- 
ing California soil, Mr. Thompson had 
his first breakdown in the barren des- 
ert of the Imperial valley. Here, miles 
from water, the right front wheel be- 
gan to bulge ominously. A board was 
found on the railroad track, and in a 
few minutes had been fastened to the 
wheel across the hub, forcing it to stay 
straight and strong enough to cover 
the several hundred miles to Pasadena 
and home. 


So now, after their trip of ten thou- 
sand miles, during which they have 
demonstrated their faithful devotion 
and true courage in every emergency, 
Dixie and Tricksy are almest like two 
children to their owner. He drives 
them out in a new buggy, a silver- 
wheeled runabout with rubber tires, 
and they wear a harness of white 
leather. And when New Year’s Day, 
1916, comes, he promises that: Dixie 
and Tricksy shall look their best, 
marching in the Tournament of Roses 
parade, with the prettiest blossoms that 
California affords as their proud deco- 
ration. 





One picture was made of. 
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Brooders Too 


(Stronger Chicks and More of Them | 


Don’t waste a whole season—vour time, temper and money. Startright. 
‘4 Your interests and ours are identical. 
= of them—we want you to have them. X-Ray book tells how. 
@>. Send for free copy. 


X-Ray Incubator 


Duplex Central Heating Piant chases cold out of all the 
corners. X-R 
Fill the X-Ray Tank only one ttme—one gallon — for the entire 
hatch, Hinged glass panel top permits youto sce all that’s going 
onin the hatching chamber without raising the top or even stooping. 
X-Ray perfectly level egg tray leaves all space available for eggs. 
Fifteen big special features. Ge/ free book and see for yourself. 
We pay express to practically all points. 


X-Ray Incubator bron Dept. 46, Des Moines, Iowa 





You want betterchicks and more 





ay Automatic Trip keeps heat regulated ex- 


Give vour chicks achance. Raise ae Percentage. 
e Ray Brooders — sanitary, rat-proof, evenly heated 
7 conteal heating plant. ‘ostal for free book No. 46 











Chicken 


Income . 
The first step is to getin 


touch with the Johnsons, who 
have pointed the way to 650,000 
others. Let me send you the book and 
.{ show you how you can start witha 
1 smail out lay and get a good big in- 
} come coming your way. 


©) Old Trusty 


provides an assured income with big 
average 
hatches the whole year 
around. Write for low § 
pric e made by big output 
this year. We pay freight § 
East of Roc give 40 
to 90 days’ trial—10 year § 
guarantee. 

M. M. JOHNSON CO. 

Clay Center, Nebr. 

























Belle City 


in use. Get the 
Incubator *% wh oan abitatee 
Championship Winners in my big free book, 
“Hatching Facts.”” With book comes full de- 
scription of incubator and brooder—my 10-year 
money-back guaranty—low prices—full partic- 
ulars—and my $1 panes 
Offers. I paid one 
user $150, another , many ‘Se = 
from $40 down. Write me today for fy 
Free Book. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 12 Racine, Wis. 

















Best Quality of New Frozen 


LAKE SUPERIOR HERRING 


Daily catch by our own fish- 
ing ficet. Carefully packed 
loose in sanitary strong 
boxes. Prompt shipment in 
cold weather, $3.50 per 100 
Ibs. Pickerel, $6.75 per 100 Ibs.; 50 Ibs., $3.50. Pike, 
$9.50 per 100 lbs. New Salted Lake Herring, $3.50 per 
100-Ib. keg; 50 Ibs., $2.00. Send for prices. 

EHingson & Hanson, Duluth, Minn. 








DOGS. 
RED Collie females, $25 to $35. Will buy back 
pups at weaning time. Also some 4 months old 
Males at$10. G.G. Healy, Muscatine, Iowa. 


POULTRY. 


S.C. R. |. REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for circular. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., Iowa 














INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cocker. 
CO els and Indian Kunner drakes. 
8. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa 


GINGLE Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels for 
sale. Extra choice. $1.50 each. Also Bourbon 
Mrs. H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 





Red turkeys. 





58 BREEDS fine pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, at low prices. Amef- 
ica’s finest poultry farm. 8000 prizes. Large Catalog 
4c. A. A. ZIEMER, Box 16, Austin, Minn. 


POULTRY. 


White Wyandottes for Sale 


Good, healthy birds. Cockerels, $1.00, €1.25 and 
$1.50 each; pullets, $10.00 per dozen. 
BOWER BROS., Bridgewater. lowa 
| —____ 


High Class, Snow White 


Rose Comb White Wyandotte Cockerels 


The heavy boned kind of Fischel and Keller strains, 
They are from high scoring birds and of prize win- 
ning stock; $2.00 each, three for $5.00. 

Mrs. M. C. Cramer, _ Monr oe, lowa 











Rouen Ducks For Sale 


Our ducks won first at the lowa state fair, and also 
at the Iowa state poultry show at Davenport. If 
interested in buying, write us. 

Pelia, lowa 


C. & C. T. VAN LINT, 


106 GIANT Barred Rock cockerels from high 

scoring, selected stock, having good comb, 
legs, beak and barring. Price 3 for 86, 5 for $8.7 for 
#10; exhibition birds, $5; also hens and pullets, 
Edwin Risinger, Spragueville, lowa. 











U = bred White Wyandotte cockerels, $1.25 each. 
irs. E. J. Newcomer, Cleghorn, Iowa. 

INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, 75c: Rose 

\) Comb Rhode Island Reds, $1.00. Mrs. Emma 


Swinbank, Colo, lowa. 





\ENGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels for sale 
\ at $1 each or six for 85, if taken soon. Raised on 
free range. Mrs. C. L. DOANE, R.5, Grinnell, Iowa. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, White 
Pekin ducks, $1.00 each. Mrs. Frank Snyder, 
Ogden, lowa. 





) XTRA large scored 8. C. Red cockerels; guaran- 
teed to suit. Lela Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 





ICE 8. C. White Leghorn cockerels; raised on 
free range. Prices lowif you order now. Rev. 
M. P. Cain, R. 1, Merrimac, Wis. 





C. White Orpington cockerels, $1.50 each. Mrs. 
\O. Ernest Hollotz, St. Ansgar, Iowa. 





N OTTLED Ancona roosters for sale. Price each 
$2.00. James Dahlof, Kirkman, Iowa. 





pee Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels and hens 
—choice birds. Mrs. Clyde Nelson, Birming- 
ham, Iowa. 





\V 7HITE Orpington hens at $2.00 each. H. F. 
Lehmann, Mineola, lowa. 





HOICE 6. C. Buff Orpington cockerels for sale, #3 
each. Clyde McMillen, Princeville, Ill. 





NOR SALE—Bourbon Red turkeys. Hens ¢2.00, 
toms $3.00. S. R. Ewing, Benton, Iowa. 


ARRAGANSET turkey toms. 
Warne, Route 1, Woodhull, Ill 


7HITE Pekin ducks, $1.00; drakes, $1.25 each. 
M. H. Denman, Shaller, lowa. 





Inquire of E. W. 








- W. P. Rock cockerels, Fishel strain, $1.25 
each. B.O. Benson, Route 3, Ossian, lowa. 





OR SALE—Pure bred Embden geese, $5 per pair. 
J. O. Kennedy, Arenzville, Ill. 





C. B. Leghorn cockerels from scored stock. Price 
je $1 each, 6 fors5. R.C. Reed, Nevada, lowa. 


OR SALE—Thoroughbred Single Comb - 
Island Red cockerels, $1.00 each. Mrs. F. A. 
Pringle, Maliard, Iowa. 








OSE Comb khode Island Reds and Indian Runner 
, ducks, eithersex. Frank J. Clouss, Mansen, Ja. 





EAUTIFUL Mammoth Bronze toms, large bone, 
#5 and $6 each. Bessie Allee, Searsboro, lows. 





FEW selected White Wyandotte cockerels(Fishel 
Pe strain) at $1.00 each*until sold. W.B. Danforth, 
Little Cedar, Iowa, 





<j C. White Leghorn cockerels, best strain; choice, 
i. $1.00. George Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 


V J HITE Holland turkey toms, $5.00. Mrs. F. C. 
Potter, R. No. 2, Harlan, lowa. 


Special Sale on 300 Barred Plymouth Rocks 


M. HUMMEL & SON, _ MONROE, 10W A 








QINGLE Comb Red cockerels, laying strain, $1.00 
\ per bird. Mrs. Eldon McKown, Elmwood, Ill. 


INGLE Comb White Orpington cockerels for ate, 
Elizabeth Shaffer, Bellvue, Iowa, R. 8. 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels. Finest 
birds you ever saw, $1.00 each. Order early. 
Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, Iowa. 


OSE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels for sale— 
R Cook Golden strain. P. J. Bridges, Wilton 
Junction, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels, $1 each; 
six for’. Mrs. Fred Lewis, Stuart, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpington cockerels and pul- 
i lets, Martz strain, $1.50 up. V. H. Conner, 
Clarksville, lowa. 


ARRED Plymouth Rock and Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Red cockerels. #2.50 to $5.00; pullets, $1.00. 
High quality. William Peters, Sac City, Iowa. 


P= bred R.C. White Wyandotte cockerels, $1.50. 
Mrs. L. McCall, R. 4, Ogden, Iowa. 








7, 4ReF. heavy-boned Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red cocks, cockerels, hens and pullets. $1.50 
each. Heavy winter laying strain. Mrs. P. O. Stone, 
Tipton, lowa. 


COCKEREKLS, /f nes chick- 
349 ens, geese and duck seeds and 
trees. AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraske. 


OSE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels and 

pullets. Extra fine; eatfefaction guaranteed. 

Also pure bred Poland-China boars and gilts, 
cholera immuned. G.M. WEST, Ankeny, lows. 











-AMMOTH Toulouse geese and Pekin ducks. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. L. L. Jo 
Westbrook, Ming 


W ate Wyandottes exclusively. Choice cock- 
erels,'¢2.00 and @3.00 each. Fred Porter, Stan- 





woed, Iowa. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 





Don’t Bother with an 


OVER- 
COAT 


WEAR 


Brown’s 
Beach 


Jacket 


The ideal garment for all out-door men. Costs 
less than @ good swéater, wears longer, is much 
warmer. Its wool lining aud knit exterior are 
cold-proof and wind-proof; it won'travel, shrink 
or stretch out of shape. Fits snugly, but doesn’t 
bind; seams won’t rip. Just the thing for men 
who want to dress warmly without an overcoat. 

Jacket without collar costs $3.50; jacket with 
collar, $3.75; vest, $2.00. Will poo | on receipt 
of price if your dealer hasn't it. Write for Cata- 


log No. 10, 
WM. W. BROWN 
395 Chandler St., Worcester, Mass. 











A Real Hod Waterer 
For Cold Weather: 


Supplying Water With 
Chill Off at All Times 
Reduces feeding cost_25 per cent. A Hog is 
two thirds water. They will drink often in ‘ 
cold weather if they have pure, clean, warm 
water, easily accessible day and night, 
— them to grow faster, keep healthier 
and put on more weight with less feed. 


IDEAL "ee. Sst 
Cannot Freeze 
Gives constant su poly. of pure, clean water. 


Tecoigest weather. No Ice 


: time saver and 


Inexpensive to operate. 
money maker for any Hog 
raiser. Saves its cost in ashorta™ 
time. Ifyour dealer does no! 
have the Ideal Waterer, write 
today for our low prices and| 








3Machines For 1 Price 
One Minute Grader And 





Christmas Present Wanted 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As a Christmas generosity, will you 
spare us a place in your columns for a 
little statement, and for the littlest appeal 
that was ever made in proportion to the 
need? 


1, The Statement—Our association took 
but three days after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, to start its now well-organized, 
well-known war relief service., In fifteen 
months, thanks largely to the generous 
gifts of friends, we have accomplished a 
great amount of good. For example: In 
well-heated, cheery workrooms, we have 
provided 25,000 days’ employment to war- 
stricken women and pitiable refugees: we 
have made 25,000 much-needed articles— 
mattresses for them to lie on, garments 
for them to wear, shirts and other neces- 
saries for the innumerable wounded, lay- 
ettes for poor babies, ete. We have made 
and given to needy hospitals over 65,000 
bandages, and 100,000 paper substitutes 
for towels and handkerchiefs, which are 
so sadly lacking. 

2. The Little Appeal—This second year 
the people are patient and brave, but 


winter is on them, and, alas! the cheapest 


coal to be had has already risen to over 
$20 a ton. More than ever, therefore, is 


| there need of blankets and warm gar- 








Cleaner 


ll Biggest value 
ever offered in 






chines. I¢ 
jes grain, 


odes! 


kind of grain 










Planter will drop 

three kernels nine- 

ty-nine _— in a 
red. 


naantiel, 
durable and light running. Itis priced m 
5 ADY Farmer Can Afford One zs 
One Minute Grader ou good see 
png you to Fa Bigger, better, crops and get 
more farm profits price three ways. 
Write for catalog” and reamnee a description, today. 
Don’t buy until — ve investigated the One Minute. 


ONE NUTE MFG. CO. 
230 N. W. Pobete St. Newton, Iowa 









GADE ENGINES 
ARE AIR COOLED 








Sizes—1} to 16 H. P. 
Only successful air-cooled gasoline engine on the | 
market. Uses Nature’s plan for cooling cylinder by 
drawing in fresh, cool air on the inside—right where 
every engine ts sure to heat. Saves 334% on fuel. 
Many other points of superiority. No experiment. 
A post card brings complete descriptive folder. 
Investigate the Gade before you buy. \ 
GADE E BROS. MFE.CO., 166 lowa Street, IOWA FALLS, IOWA 








WELDED TANK HEATER 


Butler 20 Hour 


@ Means Stock comfort in winter, Keeps all 
heat under water where does most good. 
Regulated draft. Burns any 

kind of fuel and one supply 
A willlast 15to24hours. Ashes 
removed without disturbing 
fire. With or without grate, 
welded 



















‘|. fifth district, 


- vern; 
_Whiting. 


pling ‘situation. 


ments. 

Will you not ask the warm-hearted 
readers of your paper to make a holiday 
offering of just one modest box from each 
community? Something like the follow- 
ing list is suggested: Twelve wool blan- 


kets, full size; six wool blankets, chil- 
dren’s size; twelve sheets, twelve pairs 
of assorted large shoes, twelve coarse 


towels, six men’s trousers, six women’s 
dresses, one piece of warm material for 
shirts and children’s garments, one piece 


| of heavy muslin for underwear, five pounds 


of wool yarn, preferably four-ply, for 
socks, etc. Into odd crannies of the box 
tuck simple household utensils and things 
for the children, 

In order that the box may reach us free 
of duty and all costs, please address 
(freight prepaid to New York), precisely 
as follows: American Relief Clearing 
House, 150 Bank Street, New York City: 
for Y. W. Cc. A., War Relief Service, 20 
Tue Godot de Mauroi, Paris. 

Hoping that on or before New Year’s 
Day, we shall at least be notified of many 
such boxes ir response to this appeal 
(cheering us, I assure you, in this arduous 
work to which we are devoting every 
ounce of our energies), and thanking you 
for your own courtesy and helpfulness, 
We are, 

GRACE S. ZORBAUGH, 

Y. W. C. A. War Relief Service. 


State Agricultural Society 


The annual meeting of the Iowa Agri- 
cultural Society took place at Des Moines 
last week. 
routine of business made busy sessions. 
The live topic discussed by the county 
and district fair managers was the gam- 
The. agricultural society 


is determined that no fair that permits 
any form of gambling will be granted state 
aid, which the last legislature increased 
from $300 to $800. 

In his report, A. R. Corey, 
the State Board of Agriculture, pointed 
out his objections to a free gate. He said 
he didn’t think the price of admission 
kept many away. While he is opposed to 
a free gate, he said all profits should be 
returned to the people in the form of 
larger premiums and.more educational 
exhibits. He believes the grounds and 
permanent improvements should be pro- 
vided for by a direct state appropriation. 

President Cameron contrasted the pres- 
ent fair with what it was twenty years 
ago. Then (in 1895) the receipts amount- 
ed to $51,000, as compared with $165,000 in 
1915. The amount paid out in premiums 
has increased from $17,698 in 1895 to 
$69,598 in 1915. 

Officers and directors for the odd-num- 
bered congressional districts were re- 
elected as follows: C. E. Cameron, Alta, 
president; O, A. Olson, Forest City, vice- 
president; A. R. Corey, Des Moines, secre- 
tary; W. W. Mororw,. Afton, treasurer. 
First district, C. H, Tribby, Mt. Pleasant; 
third district, Elmer M. Reeves, Waverly; 
Cyrus A. Tow, Norway; 
seventh district, Chas. F. Curtiss, Ames; 
ninth. district, John F. Summers, Mal- 
eleventh - district, H. &. Pike, 


secretary of 
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esting, pleasant and money making 
‘business. Ambitious men needed to start 
garage and repair shopseverywhere. Learn 
how. Chauffers, garage and repair men, testers, 
gi have more than they can do. Plenty of room for 


EARN $75 TO $300 A MONTH 


Students have experience of building new cars from 

start to finish—factory training in block testing, etc. 

—all the leading types of starting, lighting and igni- 

tion systems in operations New 6-cyl. Losier Touring Car and 8-cyl. King 

Car used for road instruction. Just purchased—new 8-cylinder Motor for block 

test dept. solely for students instruction. Just added 1916 Delco System as used 
in Buick, Hudson and Packard 13. 


DETROIT IS THE PLACE TO LEARN 


44 Automobile Factories. They all know and endorse ourschool. Studentscan go through them, 
y including Detroit Electric snyge Department, without extra charge. Remember, ours is the Old 
Reliable School, in the heart of the Automobile Industry. Start course anytime. ‘Write for full 
particulars, guarantee and copy of ‘‘Auto School News’ and new pictorial catalog—just out—/ 
— Or better still, jump on a train and come to Detroit, as hundreds have done. 

Learn the automobile business in Detroit and learn it right. 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL, 3812 Auto Bldg., 11-19 Selden Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 





































Ellis Engines develop 
priced gasoline. Will also o » pe 
alcohol or gasoline. * Aen ay simplest, onaet powerful en 
made; only three working parts. No ae no excessive weight, 
no carbo onizing, less wikenitan et easy to ope: 


more power on cheap joes oil than other sg do on high- 
rate ro 





Have patent throttle, giving three engines in one; force-feed oiler; automobile type “ 
muffler; ball-bearing governor adjustable while running and other exclusive features. 
Every engine sent on 30 hy eed with freight paid. 10-year oe Write 
for 1918 catalog, ‘‘Engine F: showing New Models with special prices. 

EN 


IGINE co. 2831 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. Vertical Engine 








SURE HEATER 
for ores TANKS 





SAVE IT this winter by heating the water 
for your stock with Coal, Wood or Cobs in a 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable grates; 
ashes removed without disturbing fire; keeps fire 24 hrs., 
Absolutel Safe: pays for itself in 2 months with 4 
y In cows; Self-Sinking; can be used in 
Wood, Steel orConcrete Tanks of any size. Most reliable, 
= efficient and durable Tank Heater manufactured. 


Sof at BE Heat ere Winter, worked fac 
torily aad are well worth thetzcomt, Every Stockman sit ose one. 
oetiened 


EW, 
Professor of Animal "adtiniey, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Get a Heater early. Write at once for illustrated circulars and dealer’s name. 
THE Wi MFG. CO. 14 Seventh St., Mendota, lis. 





























ANelson lank Heafer 
-Two weeks Iree Trial 


Heats water in half the time with half the fuel. 

Burns trash, cobs, wood or coal. All heat under 
water. 60,000 in use. 1f you don’t think it worth 

double the price, retarn it at-our expense. 





“Give me six move! They're the 
best I’ve ever worn.” 


FERGUSON’S 


PATENTED 
Slip- Easy Collars 


After several Jaunderings s Ferguson’ s Se 
Easy Collars look newer than 
cause hand-made_ by en 
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special process. The This is our 

exclusivé, patented tab ALTUNIC 

ever Colles’ outten pre- 2] 0 Oo Fi N 
ventsties fromcatching 3 





Fireproof,weatherproof, clean, reason- 
able in cost, durable—specially adapt-]> 
ed to construction of farm buildings. }% 
Sold by weight by leading dealers. 
Formed in standard patterns from the 3 


wearing. All popu- 
larstyles. 2 for 25cents. 
Ask your dealer. Or of 
us postpaid, 6 for 75c, 


C. W. Ferguson Collar Co, | Front, 2% in. 
Troy, N. Y. k, 1% in. 





STONE CopPer BEARING Galvanized 
Sheets. These sheets are unexcelled 
for Silos, Tanks, Culverts, Cisterns. 
Flumes and all forms of exposed f°; 
sheet metal work. Write for acopy f =. 
of our “Better Buildings’ booklet. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE 
— Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh. 


ENGINES—5 H. P. $68.00 


Here is a chance to get a real high grade engine at 
factory- to - con- 
sumer prices. A 
postal wili bring 























Save DISCING, HARROW! 
lo allthis work — 5 yon ye he. 


























Kramer Rotary Harrow you full descrip- 
level, harrow and pAamey diner vaur plows ds tion, ompere 
right during the bus y season. uces a moist seed bed our prices with 
that germinates quickly—no leds or dry dirtte held beck others. We save 
Cee ictely eens, "ashy plow, satidace i” 5-Yoar Guarantee 

olute. ral 

solihight draft, no ra horses requi Eiog of B a whey 

‘Kramer’’ does more work diedng entier- . P...9 47.00 
rowing the oldway. Big FREE (lustrated Folder. 5 2. ee .- 
8 oo, 3m 
Ask about - 12H. P... 185.00 
agency. ¥.:.0. B. fac tory. 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, Eau Claire, W is 
KRAMER a 
ROTARY “‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
HARROW are soluble and active, and not only in- 
COMPANY crease yield, but improve quality and 





hasten maturity... Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit or 
Baltimore. 
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they are in this condition. 
them when they are givin 
fed to her full capacity if she is to be profitable. 
production is apt to overtax the digestive organs. The heavy milker 
needs a tonic to act on the secreting glands that produce the gastric 
juices that convert the food into mili. 

ONIC does that ve 


Breeding Tonic 
removes the afterbirth naturally. 

Cow Cleaner ing organs in normal condition. 
y, " nt Va “ TAC 
Calf Cholera Remedy ee: daca cholera. Keeps calves 


Calf Meal, Diolice, Badger Balm, Laxotonic and Stokvigor—valuable remedies, which 
should always be kept on hand. 


Special Sample Offer 
STOKVIGOR, 10c 


Enough tofeecd a cow twoweeks. Aids 
digestion, tones the system, makes ani- 
mals grow fa:t and develop better. Send 
10c and wewill send Special Sample Pack- 
age to test on your own stock. Don't fail 
—don’t wait. Enclose dime or stamps. 
Get Dr. Roberts’ Live Stock Prescriptions at your 
drug store—nearly 4000 dealers in U.S. If you do 
not already have the 184-page ‘Practical Home 
Veterinarian,” treating all diseases of all livestock, 
send 25c and receive by mail, postpaid. Address 


DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. 
600 Wisconsin Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 


It’s Up to You When Your 
Cows Get “Off Feed” 


It’s mighty important that you do something for your cows when 
But it’s just as important to care for 
a good flow of milk. A cow should be 


dition for sure breeding. 





The strain of milk 


C Dr. David Roberts’ COW 
thing. It contains such roots, barks, herbs, 
as nature would supply if the cow roamed the meadows and woods. 


Dr. David Roberts’ 
COW TONIC 


is a great conditioner at all times, especially when cows are stabled or 
on dry feed. Cow Tonic is not a food, buta genuine tonic to act upon 
the digestive organs and enable cows to get full benefit of their food. 
acts on organs of reproduction and gets animals in con- 


Ileals and loaves breed- 























An Excellent Gift for 





Your Boy 


A Farm of His Own in Montana 


Give your boy the abundant land opportunities 
of his grandfathers, without his grandfather’s 
hardships. Montana is rapidly filling up with 
progressive farmers who are raising huge crops 


and getting wealthy while yr ber 3 all the con- 


veniences of modern life. Alt 


ough 18,000 fami- 


lies yearly are moving into Montana, there is 
room for hundreds of thousands more. Millions 
of acres of fertile land await the plowshare. 
Learn more about this country. Send at once for our 
accurate, unbiased literature. Then next spring buy a 
round trip excursion ticket and go see for yourself. 
The cost is little, you will know the facts, and the results 
may be greatly beneficial for you or your boy. 


Milwau 


CHICAGO 


kee €7 St. Paul 


RAILWAY 


For literature address 


GEO. B. HAYNES 
General Passenger Agent 


H. F. HUNTER, Gen’! Agent 
613 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 
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TREASURE. ISLAND 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


CHAPTER XVII—NARRATIVE CON- 
TINUED BY THE DOCTOR; THE 
JOLLY BOAT'’S LAST TRIP. 


The fifth trip was quite different from 
any of the others. In the first place, the 
little gallipot of a boat that we were in 
was gravely overioaded. Five grown men, 
and three of them—Trelawney, Redruth, 
and the captain--over six feet high, was 
already more than she was meant to car- 
ry. Add to that the powder, pork, and 
bread-bags. The gunwale was _ lipping 
astern. Several times we shipped a little 
water, and my breeches and the tails of 
my coat were all soaking wet before we 
had gone a hundred yards. 

The captain made us trim the boat, and 
we got her to lie a little more evenly. 
All the time, we were afraid to breathe. 

In the second place, the ebb was now 
making—a strong, ripping current running 
westward through the basin, and then 
southward and seaward down the straits 
by which we had entered in the morning. 
Even the ripples were a danger to our 
overloaded craft; but the worst of it was 
that wé were swept out of our true course 
and away from our proper landing place 
behind the point. If we let the current 
have its way, we should come ashore be- 
side the gigs, where the pirates might 
appear at any moment. 

“I can not keep her head for the stock- 
ade, sir,’ said I to the captain. I was 
steering, while he and Redruth, two fresh 
men, were at the oars. “The tide keeps 
washing her down. Could you pull a lit- 
tle stronger?” 

“Not without swamping the boat,’ said 
he. ‘‘You must bear up, sir, if you please 
—bear up until you see you're gaining.” 

I tried, and found by experiment that 
the tide kept sweeping up westward until 
I had laid her head due east, or just 
about right angles to the way we ought 
to go. 

‘We'll never get ashore at this rate,” 
gaid I. 

“If it’s the only course that we can lie, 
sir, we must even lie it,’’ returned the 
captain. ‘‘We must keep upstream. You 
see, sir,’”’ he went on, ‘if once we dropped 
to leeward of the landing place, it’s hard 
to say where we should get ashore, be- 
sides the chance of being boarded by the 
gigs; whereas, the way we go the cur- 
rent must slacken, and then we can dodge’ 
back along the shore.” 

“The current’s less a’ready, sir,’’ said 
the man Gray, who was sitting in the 
foresheets; ‘‘you can ease her off a bit.” 

“Thank you, my man,” said I, quite as 
if nothing had happened; for we had all 
cuietly made up our minds to treat him 
like one of ourselves. 

Suddenly the captain spoke up again, 
and I thought his voice was a little bit 
changed. 

“The gun!” said he. 

“IT have thought of that,’”’ said I, for I 
made sure he was thinking of a bombard- 
ment of the fort. ‘‘They could never get 
the gun ashore, and if they did, they could 
never haul it through the woods.” 

“Look astern, doctor,’’ replied the cap- 
tain. 

We had entirely forgotten the long nine; 
and there, to our horror, were the five 
rogues busy about her, getting off her 
jacket, as they called the stout tarpaulin 
cover under which she sailed. Not only 
that, but it flashed into my mind at the 
same moment that the round shot and the 
powder for the gun had been left behind, 
and a stroke with an axe would put it all 
into the possession of the evil ones on 
board. 

“Israel was Flint’s gunner,’’ said Gray, 
hoarsely. 

At any risk, we put the boat’s head 
direct for the landing place. By this time 
we had got so far out of the run of the 
current that we kept steerage way even 
at our necessarily gentle rate of rowing, 
and I could keep her steady for the goal. 
But the worst of it was, that with the 
course I now held, we turned our broad- 
side instead of our stern to the Hispaniola 
and offered a target like a barn door. 

I could hear, as well as see, that brandy 
faced rascal, Israel Hands, plumping down 
a round shot on the deck. 

‘“‘Who’s the best shot?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

“Mr. Trelawney, out and away,” I re- 
plied. 

“Mr. Trelawney, will you please pick 
me off one of these men, sir? Hands, if 
possible,’’ said the captain. 

Trelawney was as cool as steel. He 
look to the priming of his gun. 

“Now,” cried -the captain, ‘“‘easy with 
that gun, sir, or you'll swamp the boat. 
All hands stand by to trim her when he 
aims.” 

The squire raised his gun, the rowing 





PART IV—THE STOCKADE 


ceased, and we leaned over to the other 
side to keep the balance, and all was so 
nicely contrived that we did not ship a 
drop. 

They had the gun, by this time, sleweq 
around upon the swivel, and Hands, who 
was at the muzzle with the rammer, was, 
in consequence, the most exposed. How- 
ever, we had no luck; for just as Tre- 
lawney fired, down he stooped, the ball 
whistled over him, and it was one of the 
other four who fell. 

The cry he gave was echoed, not only by 
his companions on board, but by a great 
number of voices from the shore, and, 
looking in that direction, I saw the other 
pirates troop out from among the trees 
and tumbling into their places in the 
boats. ; 

‘Here come the gigs, sir,’’ said I. 

“Give way, then,’’ cried the captain. 
“We mustn’t mind if we swamp her now. 
If we can’t get ashore, all’s up.” 

“Only one of the gigs is being manned, 
sir,’ I added, ‘‘the crew of the other most 
likely is going round by the shore to cut 
us off.’’ 

“They'll have a hot run, sir,’’ returned 
the captain. ‘“Jack’s ashore, you know. 
It’s not them I mind: it’s the round-shot. 
Carpet-bowls! My lady’s maid couldn't 
miss. Tell us, squire, when you see the 
match, and we'll hold water.” 

In the meanwhile, we had been making 
headway at a good pace for a boat so 
overloaded, and we had shipped but little 
water in the process. We were now close 
in: thirty or forty strokes and we should 
beach her; for the ebb had already dis- 
closed a narrow belt of sand below the 
clustering trees. The gig was no longer 
to be feared; the little point had already 
concealed it from our eyes. The ebb-tide, 
which had so cruelly delayed us, was now 
making reparation, and delaying our as- 
sailants. The one source of danger was 
the gun. 

“If I durst,’”’ said the captain, “I'd stop 
and pick off another man.” 

But it was plain that they meant noth- 
ing should delay their shot. They had 
never so much as looked at their fallen 
comrade, though he was not dead, and I 
could see him trying to crawl away. 

“Ready!”’ cried the squire. 

“Hold!” cried the captain, quick as au 
echo. 

And he and Redruth backed with a great 
heave that sent her stern bodily under 
water. The report fell in at the same in- 
stant of time. This was the first that Jim 
heard, the sound of the squire’s shot not 
having reached him. Where the ball 
passed, not one of us precisely knew: but 
I fancy it must have been over our heads, 
and that the wind of it may have con- 
tributed to our disaster. 

At any rate, the boat sank by the stern, 
quite gently, in three feet of water, leav- 
ing the captain and myself, facing each 
other, on our feet. The other three took 
complete headers, and came up again, 
drenched and bubbling. 

So far there was no great harm. No 
lives were lost, and we could wade ashore 
in safety. But there were all our stores 
at the bottom, and, to make things worse, 
only two guns out of five remained in a 
state for service. Mine I had snatched 
from my knees and: held over my head, 
by a sort of instinct. As for the captain, 
helvad carried his over his shoulder by 2 
bandoleer, and, like a wise man, lock up- 
permost. The other three had gone down 
with the boat. 

To add to our concern, we heard voices 
already drawing near us in the woods 
along shore; and we had not only the dan- 
ger of being cut off from the stockade in 
our half-crippled state, but the fear be- 
fore us whether, if Hunter and Joyce wer: 
attacked by half a dozen, they would have 
the sense and conduct to stand firm. Hun- 
ter was steady, that we knew; Joyce was 
a doubtful case—a pleasant, polite man 
for a valet, and to brush one’s clothes, 
but not entirely fitted for a man of war. 

With all this in our minds, we waded 
ashore as fast as we could, leaving be- 
hind us the poor jolly-boat, and a good 
half of all our powder and provisions. 


CHAPTER XVIII—NARRATIVE CON- 
TINUED BY THE DOCTOR; END OF 
THE FIRST DAY’S FIGHTING. 


We made our best speed across the strip 
of wood that now divided us from the 
stockade; and at every step we took, the 
voices of the buccaneers rang nearer. 
Soon we could hear their footfalls as they 
ran, and the cracking of the branches as 
they breasted across a bit of thicket. 

I began to see we should have a brush 
for it in earnest, and looked to my prim- 
ing. 

“Captain,” said I, “Trelawney is the 
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dead shot. Give him your gun; his own is 
useless.” 

They exchanged guns, and Trelawney, 
silent and cool as he had been since the 
beginning of the bustle, hung a moment 
on his heel to see that all was fit for ser- 
vice. At the same time, observing Gray 
to be unarmed, I handed him my cutlass. 
It did all our hearts good to see him spit 
in his hand, knit his brows, and make the 
blade sing through the air. It was plain 
from every line of his body that our new 
hand was worth his salt. 

Forty paces farther we came to the edge 
of the wood and saw the stockade in front 
of us. We struck the enclosure about the 
middle of the south side, and, almost at 
the same time, seven mutineers—Job An- 
derson, the boatswain, at their head—ap- 
peared in full cry at the southwestern 
corner. 

They paused, as if taken aback; and 
before they recovered, not only the squire 
and I, but Hunter and Joyce, from the 
block house, had time to fire. The four 
shots came in rather a scattering volley; 
but they did the business; one of the en- 
emy actually fell, and the rest, without 
hesitation, turned and plunged into the 
trees. 4 

After reloading, we walked down the 
outside of the palisade to see the fallen 
enjemy. He was stone dead—shot through 
the heart. 

We began to rejoice over our good suc- 
cess, when just at that moment a pistol 
cracked in the bush, a ball whistlef close 
past my ear, and poor Tom Redruth stum- 
bled and fell his length on the ground. 
Both the squire and I returned the shot; 
but as we had nothing to aim at, it is 
probable we only wasted powder. Then 
we re-loaded, and turned our attention 
to poor Tom. 

The captain and Gray were already ex- 
amining him; and I saw with half an eye 
that all was over. 

I believe the readiness of our return 
volley had scattered the mutineers once 
more, for we were suffered without fur- 
ther molestation to get the poor old 
game-keeper hoisted: over the stockade, 
and carried, groaning and bleeding, into 
the log house. 

Poor old fellow, he had not uttered 
one word of surprise, complaint, fear, or 
even acquiescence, from the very begin- 
ning of our troubles till now, when we 
had laid him down in the log house to 
die. He had lain like a Trojan behind 
his mattress in the gallery; he had fol- 
lowed every order silently, doggedly, and 
well; he was the oldest of our party by a 
score of years; and now, sullen, old, serv- 
iceable servant, it was he that was to 
die. 

The squire dropped down beside him on 


- his knees and kissed his hand, crying like 


a child, 

“Be I going, doctor?” he asked. 

“Tom, my man,’ said I, ‘‘you’re going 
home.”’ 

“TI wish I had had a lick at them with 
the gun first,” he replied. 

“Tom,” said the squire, 
give me, won’t you?” 

“Would that be respectful like, from me 
to you, squire?’’ was the answer. ‘“How- 
soever, so be it, amen!” 

After a little while of silence, he said 
he thought somebody might read a prayer. 
“It’s the custom, sir,’’ he added, apolo- 
getically. And not long after, without 
another word, he passed away. 

In the meantime, the captain, whom I 
had observed to be wonderfully swollen 
about the chest and pockets, had turned 
out a great many various stores—the 
British colors, a Bible, a coil of stoutish 
rope, pen, ink, the log-book, and pounds 
of tobacco. He had found a longish fir- 
tree lying felled and cleared in the en- 
closure, and with the help of Hunter, he 
had set it up at the corner of the log 
house where the trunks crossed and made 
an angle. Then, climbing on the roof, he 
had with his own hands bent and run up 
the colors. 

This seemed mightily to relieve him. 
He re-entered the log house, and set 
about counting up the stores, as if noth- 
ing else existed. 3ut he had an eye on 
Tom’s passage for all that; and as soon 
as all was over, came forward with an- 
other flag, and reverently spread it on the 
body. 

“Don’t you take on, sir,’’ he said, shak- 
ing the squire’s hand. ‘‘All’s well with 
him: no fear for a hand that’s been shot 
down in his duty to captain and owner. 
It mayn’t be good divinity, but -it’s a 
fact.” 

Then he pulled me aside. 

“Doctor Livesey,” he said, “in how 
Many weeks do you and the squire expect 
the consort?” 

I told him it was a question, not of 
weeks, but of months; that if we were not 


“ 


say you for- 





back by the end of August, Blandly was 
to send to find us; but neither sooner nor 
later. ‘‘You can calculate for yourself,” 
I said. 

“Why, yes,” returned the captain, 
scratching his head, ‘and making a large 
allowance, sir, for all the gifts of Provi- 
dence, I should say we were pretty close 
hauled.” 

“How do you mean?” I asked. 

“It’s a pity, sir, we lost that second 
load. That’s what I mean,” replied the 
captain. ‘‘As for powder and shot, we'll 
do. But the rations are short, very short 
—so short, Doctor Livesey, that we're 
perhaps, as well without that extra 
mouth.”’ 

And he pointed to the dead body under 
the flag. 

Just then, with a roar and a whistle, a 
round shot passed high above the roof of 
the log house and plumped far beyond us 
in the wood. 

“Oho!”’ said the captain. ‘‘Blaze away! 
You've little enough powder, already, my 
lads.”’ 

At the second trial, the aim was better, 
and the ball descended inside the stock- 
ade, scattering a cloud of sand, but doing 
no further damage. 

“Captain,’’ said the squire, ‘‘the house 
is quite invisible from the ship. It must 
be the flag they are aiming at. Would it 
not be wiser to take it in?” 

“Strike my colors!’’ cried the captain. 
“No, sir, not I!’’ and, as soon as he had 
said the words, I think we all agreed with 
him. For it was not only a piece of stout, 
seamanly, good feeling; but it was good 
policy besides, and showed our enemies 
that we despised their cannonade. 

All through the evening they kept thun- 
dering away. Ball after ball flew over or 
fell short, or kicked up the sand in the 
enclosure; but they had to fire so high 
that the shot fell dead and buried itself 
in the soft sand. We had no ricochet to 
fear; and though one popped in through 
the roof of the log house and out again 
trough the floor, we soon got used to that 
sort of horse-play, and minded it no more 
than cricket. 

“There is one thing good about al this,”’ 
observed the captain; ‘‘the wood in front 
of us is likely clear. The ebb has made 
a good while; our stores should be un- 
covered. Volunteers to go and bring in 
pork.”’ 

Gray and Hunter were the first to come 
forward. Well armed, they stole out of 
the stockade; but it proved a_ useless 
mission. The mutineers were bolder than, 
we. fancied, or they put more trust .in 
Israel’s gunnery. For four or five of 
them were busy carrying off our stores, 
and, wading out with them to one of the 
gigs that lay close by, pulling an oar or 
so to hold her steady against the current. 
Sitver was in the stern sheets in com- 
mand; and every’ man of them was now 
provided with a musket from some secret 
magazine of their own. 

“Alexander Smollett, master; David 
Livesey, ship’s doctor; Abraham Gray, 
carpenter’s mate; John Trelawney, own- 
er; John Hunter and Richard Joyce, own- 
er’s servants, landsmen—being all that is 
left faithful of the ship’s company—with 
stores for ten days at short rations, came 
ashore this day, and flew British colors 
on the log house in Treasure Island. 
Thomas Redruth, owner’s servant, lands- 
man, shot by the mutineers: James Haw- 
kins, cabin-boy 3 

And at the same time I was wondering 
over poor Jim Hawkins’ fate. 

A hail on the land side. - 

“Somebody hailing us,’’ said Hunter, 
who was on guard. 

“Doctor! squire! captain! Hullo, Hun- 
ter, is that you?” came the cries, 

And Iran to the door in time to see Jim 
Hawkins, safe and sound, come climbing 
over the stockade. 

(Continued next week) 





Some topics which the Colorado Parent- 
Teachers’ Association have assigned for 
discussion are: What failures do parents 
tind in the public schools? What failures 
do the schools find in parents? How can 
we work together for greater harmony? 
The government bulletins as helps for 
home-makers. Developing self-control or 
responsibility for self. Home life; how 
can we keep home a center, a place for 
rest and upbuilding: must we readjust 
our ideas of home life? Why do we fail 
with our children? Principles underlie 
character. Methods must and should dif- 
fer. Social sanity; perfect citizenship 
through right proportions of work and 
play. 
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You set the hour--he’ll wake you up 


If it’s two-thirty to ou say suits Big Ben. Just 
get the milk totown, he ®tanée it with him at bed time, 
calls you right on the It’s his business to geo you up on 


zs timeand hedoesitloyally—punctu- 
dot. If it’s five o’clock  aily—cheerfully. He stands seven 


* inches tall; has great, strong keys 
when work is light, Big that make him cuca wind a bit, 
Ben lets you get the ex-. _ deep-toned gong that makes him 

/ pleasing to hear—a round, jolly face 
tra sleep. that makes him easy to read. 


If your dealer hasn’t him, a money 


Hy dam order addressed to his makers, 
Dodge him around—fwo today = WeStiox, La Salle, Hlinols, will 


—five tomorrow — give him a bring him to you postpaid. $2.50 
thorough try-out. Any hour inthe States—in Canada, $3.00 












































Economy Engines are built 
with large bearings, drop forged 
crankshafts, heavy base and fly- 
wheels, fly ball governor with speed 
regulator, and an economical mix- 
ing valve; in fact, everything 
needed to make an easy, smooth 
running engine, developing a large 
| surplus of power. : Will operate on 





gasoline, kerosene, natural or arti- 
ficial gas. 

_These engines rated by Univer- 
sity experts; full report of their 
test given in our Engine Catalog, 


‘ge, :@ * 
Quality—Price—Service 
Two factories at Evansville, Ind., one building each year 
twice as many buggies.as any other factory in the United: 
States, the other building over 100 engines a day, in order 
to meet our demand ‘is — that Sears-Roebuck quality, 

price and service are right. 


We have fifteen warehouses in different parts of the United 
. States (one near you) from which we ship American Beauty 
Buggies and Economy Gasoline Engines. 


You Are Not Treating Your Pocketbook Fairly 


unless you at least write us and ask for our wonderful engine or 
buggy proposition, or both, if you want them. Write today and our 
proposition will be sent you immediately, postpaid. 


Saved $20.00 to $30.00 


Our customers tell us that by 
purchasing their vehicles from us 
they saved from $20.00 to $30.00 
on what they would have paid else- 
where. Because of our splendid 
manufacturing facilities and tre- 
mendous output we are able to give 
you better vehicles at lower prices 
than anyone else. Our American 
Beauty Buggies have won the 
lead on account of high quality and 
low prices. We are acknowledged 
as headquarters for vehicles and 
it will pay you to send for our 
Special Catalog before ordering 
elsewhere. Sent free on request, 








Shipped from warehouse near yeu. 


ff 


5-Horse Power $7995 
q m4 








































































25Ibs SUGAR 122 


When 

Write TODAY for FREE GROCERY 

BARGAIN BOOK and also for new 

General Catalog No. 9. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE Co. 
**Great Mail Order Honse”’ 


742 South 9th St. Omaha, Neb. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Before you buy any more fence, 
write for facts about our 26-inch 
ECONOMY HOG FENCE at 12%c. per 
rod. Many other styles and prices. 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., 
S862 Industrial St. PEORIA, ILL. 
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all there is to 

know about pres- 

ent-iay silage feed 

ing—how to build silos. 

Gives reliable and unbiased 

facts (we do not sell silos) on 

every silo built—home made— 

stave, hoop and octagonal silos— 

pit, brick, tile, ceinent, concrete silos 

—all modifications. Also covers 

every crop used for silage—4l of them. 

Here’s an entirely new book—264 pages 

—better than former copies used as text 

books in colleges. Copyrighted Novem- 

ber, 1914. Ten page index. We send u 

for 10c coin or stamps. Send for chis 
new copy today. 


Silver’s **Ohio’”’ 
Silo Fillers 


Write for catalog and booklet 
“Silo Flier gic’’ which 
we send free. Enclose 10 
and we send ‘*‘Modern 
Silage Methods’ with 
them. 


The Silver Mfg. Co. 
308Broadway, Salem, O. 











LITTLE FORD a STOOL 


Saves milk from spilling 
ont keeps it clean 





Every Milker Needs it—Pays for Itsclf. 

Just invented and patents granted. Has all the 
latest features and conveniences. Big improve- 
ment Over any other stool. Made of strong, dur- 
able metal, aluminum painted. Fully guaran- 
teed. Swinging pail holder, adjustable for any 
gize pail. Pall swings out of way if cow kicks or 
moves. Sliding seat gives milker four inches 
backwarc or forward movement. Collapsible- 
can be htng on peg when not in use. PRICK 
$1.25 each. Send for circular. AGENTS, this 
stool sells wherever demonstrated. Write for 
special price. 


J. A. PAUL, 903 Washington St.. Waterloo, la. 




















TX scum 


In Profit - Sharing 
Cestract on Early 
im Tear Purchase 


TILE on STAVE 
Silo Priced at Your Home Tows 
Glazed Tile and Lumber shipped 
direct from kiln and factory on 
low cost basis early in year. Let 
us tell you about our new 1916 
profit sharing sales plan so you 
can buy right and erect Silos 
when farm labor is plenty and 
cheap. Our “Earn Cost First 
Then Pay” plan interests both 
Salesman and Buyer. Ask for 
1916 proposition and Silo booklet. 
Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. 
Dept. 672 Melamazeo, Mich. 

















BUCKEYE “sc ROOF 
SILO 

For Round Silos—W 00d, 
cement, hollow tile, brick 
or concrete. 26 gauge steel. 
Easy to put on. 
No silo is com- 
— without it. 
tust proof. Lasts 
a lifetime. 
BUCKEYE Sn eFt 

CHUTE 
Goes on any silo. 26 


gauge galvanized 
steel. 
















proof. Each section § is well relaterced. Will save you time 
and labor. Cheaper and better than w< 

BUCKEYE STEEL LADDERS 
Used on all kinds of silos. Strong and durable. Made in 10- 
foot sections or jengths. Fastens to top of silo wall. Best on 
the —- Circular and prices mailed FREE. Write for 


NEW MONARCH MACHINE AND STAMPING CO. 
312 €. First. St. Des Moines, lowa 














WorTH TWO$75, SEPARATORS 


Mr. Gro. Ricpon, of Harvard, Mich., 
wroieme: ‘I paid 5300 apiece for 
my tirst two and! $85 fur 





















y' 
t was built to ou 
wear the oth- 
er three."” 
= here other sep- 
Ts are good 
Galloway Semtary 

















the most im- 
proved Ta the best —— 
and finish for jess money 
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it to you for a_ninety-day trial, 
it for ten yea 











BuCGIES 33° 


“The Vehicle Eternal.” Hickory 
wheels. Good upholstering. 


— 
bow top. Wrought and hicko 
Guaranteed. mg styles in 
Free Catalog No. 9. 




















Pink-eye in Cattle 


A South Dakota correspondent writes: 
“We are having a little trouble with a 


couple of our calves, and would like to be 
advised about it. These calves are under 
the effect of something that makes them 
partly blind, and causes a _ secretion of 
white substance from their eyes. The 
calf which has been affected longest is 


totally blind in one eye, but can see fairly 
well with the other. She seems to be 
well physically but not mentally. The 
other calf is not so bad yet. We have 


shut these calves up by themselves, and 
are treating their eyes with medicine. Is 
this trouble pink-eye? What causes it? 
Js it a dangerous disease, and what are 
the results? Is it liable to spread to the 
other calves?” 

While we can not be sure that this trou- 
ble is 
conjunctivitis, we 
publish the 
government book on diseases of 


pink-eye, or infectious catarrhal 


therefore following quotation 


from the 
cattle: 

“This generally appears in an enzootic 
or epizootic form, and affects quite a 
number in the herd. It is distinctly a con- 
tagious disease, and may be brought into 
a previously healthy herd by one animal 
with sore eyes. It may continue in a herd 
for a season or for several years, affecting 
all newly purchased animals. It is sel- 
dom seen in the winter months. It affects 
old and young animals alike. 

“This form of catarrhal conjunctivitis is 
charcterized chiefly by a muco-purulent 
discharge from the eyes, an intense de- 
gree of inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane, accompanied by swelling of the eye- 
lids and an early opacity of the cornea. 
The flow of tears is mixed with pus, some- 
times streaked with blood, and the skin 
of the face is kept moist and soiled. The 
eyes are kept continually closed. The im- 
plication of the cornea in the disease fre- 
quently blinds the animal for a time, and 
occasionally suppurative keratitis, ulcers 
of the cornea or staphyloma supervene. 
The attack is, marked from the onset by 
fever, partial loss of appetite, partial loss 
of milk, suspended rumination, and sepa- 
ration from the herd. 

“The animal should be housed in a 
cool, dark stable, supplied with plenty of 
fresh water to drink, and soft, succulent 
food. Administer one pound of epsom 
salts; if a very large animal, use one and 
a half pounds, dissolved in two or three’ 
pints of water. For an eye-wash take bo- 
racic acid, one dram, and pour four ounces 
of boiling water over it. Use this wash 
as often as convenient, applying it directly 
to the eye. In the majority of cases, im- 
provement becomes manifest in a few 
days, and the eye will become clear and 
free from inflammation in ten days or 
two weeks. Where the disease develops 
ulceration of the cornea, or well-marked, 
deep-seated keratitis, the treatment rec- 
ommended for those conditions should be 
adopted, 

“Whenever this affection appears in a 
herd, all the unaffected animals should be 
moved to another locality—that is, to 
fields which possess a different character 
of soil and feed. The water should also be 
changed, especially if they have been ob- 
taining their drinking water from a stag- 
nant pond.” 


Horse Tonic 


A Missouri correspondent writes that 
he is feeding his mare, on winter pasture, 
five ears of corn and a quart of oats, twice 
daily, in connection with cane hay. But 
in spite of this liberal grain ration, she 
is hidebound, and her skin is not healthy. 
He wants to know whai to do for her to 
bring her into better condition. 
mare weighs about 1,600 pounds, and is 
fifteen years old. 


There are many causes for horses ap- 


suspect that it is, and | 


Why Do Dairy Cows Run Down? 


No other farm animal is the cause of so much anxiety to the 
owner as his dairy cows; sickness gets in in spite of the best 








This | 


pearing out of condition in the spring and | 


fall. Most of them do not produce serious 
results. Ordinarily, the best treatment 
is to feed some bran and oil meal in con- 
nection with the grain ration. We sug- 
gest that our correspondent feed three 
pounds of bran and a pound of oil meal 
as a substitute for four or five ears of 
corn. In some cases, it helps to give a 
physic of a pint and a half of raw linseed 
oil or a pound of Glauber’s salts. The fol- 
lowing tonic may then be given, mixed 
with the feed, once or twice daily, al- 
ternating weeks, until improvement be- 
gins: Quinine, 10 grains; ground ginger, 
30 grains, and powdered gentian, 2 drams. 











some 


reputation for success when used to 


Raise the Health Standard 


Because the dairy cow is subjected to 


Why? constant forcing to get the maximum in 


quantity and quality of the milk yield. 


This constant strain 
proves too much for 

many a good cow ; 

important 
function becomes impaired and for want of proper 
medical assistance she becomes a “‘backward’’ cow. 
In just such cases as these Kow-Kure has made its 












of the herd. Kow-Kure is a medicine for cows 
It has wonderful 
medicinal qualities that act on the organs of 
production and reproduction for the preven- 


only—not a stock food 


tion or cure of many serious cow 
ailments. It is especially useful in 
cases of Abortion, Barrenness, Milk 
Fever, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches, Retained Afterbirth, etc. 
Farmers who have used it keep Kow- 

Kure on hand constantly. Most | 
feed dealers and druggists sell it. 


Sold in 50c and $1.00 Packages 


Dairy Association Co., 
Lyndonville, Vt. 


REE BOOK 


“The 
Home Cow Doctor” 


A book that should be 
jn every farmer’s li- 
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Frozen Fish tou tcc: 


THIS yEAR. oP ine ORDER FROM 
US. WE HAVE ANCH HOUSE AT 
MASON CITY, lows aa you will only pay 
freight charges from this Branch. The cost of 
the fish isso little, that you should emoy them with 
every meal, and never be without them. We catch 
them in 300 feet of water, and pack them just the way 
you like them. Here are oe rices at our Mason City 
ROCK } RING “DeLUXE"” 1 

Ib. box $3.85, Loose Frosen 100 ibs. $3.75, 50 lbs. 
Pickerel .07 4, Pike .104s, Trout .1214 per lb. We will 
pack any assortment from 10 ibs. upward without any 
extra charges. 

SCANDIA FISH COMPANY, Dock N OULUTH, MINN. 


YOU SAVE MONEY 


by ordering fish from us, as we have 
pened branch houses at ARG GO,N,D. 

ABERDEEN. 8. D and MASON CITY. 1OWA, 
and ship your order direct from Branch house 
nearest you. Think of ~o Ape 6S charges you 
sav€and quicker shipment you g ces at Branch 
Houses; HERRING Stee FROZEN 100 Ibs. $3.50 
501 bs. $1. 85; Frozen a 
Pike 10} DULUT MIN 

rices: HERRING LOOSE PROZEN 100. Ibs. $3 ‘00. 0 
bs. $1.65; Frozen Pickerel ib. .07;Whitefish .10: Pike 
Send all = orders to CONSOLIDATED FISHER: 
1 ES, DEP. 23 DULUTH, MINN, 














Fresh Frozen Herring 
Pickerel and Pike 


om P“@ packed in boxes, can be had at 

“== the following prices: 
Merring, $3.50 per 100 Ibs. 
Pickerel, 7.00 per 100 Ibs. 
Pike - 11.00 per 100 Ibs. 

Herring shipped in sacks inside of Minnesota, €3.25 

per 100 lbs. Price list sent on application. 
EVERTSON BROS. FISH CO., 

114 19th Ave. West, Duluth, Minn. 


BROWN FENCE BARGAIN BOOK 


Send name on pos- AND FENCE SAMPLE 


ee od 
gee factory pri- 
= ces, 13c per poaen 
Freight prepaid. Semple efreealso, Address. 
sca ae melasineamannaaa 72 Cleveland, 0. 


Corn! Corn! Corn! 


Buy it direct from the farmer at current market 
rates. Yellow, white or Mixed. Buy it in the ear. 
Pick and test your own seed; use balance for feed. 
Grown in Northern Kansas, yielding 40 to70 bu. If 
you need any corn write the 


Lovewell State Bank 
LOVEWELL, KANSAS 


EARLY SEED CORN 
NORTHWESTERN IOWA GROWN 


Dakota Gold Mine, Dakota Silver Mine, 
crop 1914, 83.50 per bushel crate, in ear—i00% test. 
Five sample packets five earliest kinds, 10 cents. 


L. N. CRILL SEED CO. 
Seed Corn Specialists, Westfield, Iowa 


SEED CORN Fire dried. of my own 


growing, the best de- 
pendable varieties—Ida Co. Yellow Dent, White 
King, Silver King. Grown and recommended by the 
best farmers in the corn belt. Produced more good 
corn in 1915 than any other varieties. Tests 95 to 98%. 
Shipped on 10 days’ trial—if not satisfactory, your 
money back. Also choice seed oats and barley. For 
safety first, buy my seeds. Catalog free. 
ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein. lowa 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. SACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 







































CLOVER "5": 


a BARGAIN—INVESTIGATE and Save Bawa 
Red Clover and Timothy mixed—the standard 

cannot be surpassed for hay or pasture. Garrats GE 3 
clover, just right tosow. Thoroughly cleaned and sold 
on approval, subject to government test. Ask for this 
mixed seed if you want our greatest bargain. Have Pure 
Clover, Sweet Clover, Timothy and al! Field and Grass 
Seeds. Write today for free samples and 100-p. catalog. 

A. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX G94 CLARINDA, lOWA 








Free for Testing 


air of ted EVERBEARING 
stekWeekey PLANTS ER LEME 





Tries, blossoms 
uds on a single ‘plant. A cater 
will Dring new GekbAaL also eo snon f vce 
RELA A 
pet, ot perennial wars ef ground. # pore PY 
gr od ae cts for mailing expense 
please. Write today 


ade Gano in nna v COMPANY 
40 


CLOVER 9! 


The greatest fi 
as a fertilizer ey 
ture Builds up worn- out soil quickly a 
mense _—— worth from $50 to Pat acre. Easy to 
ws | enigted os te on - soils. Wri 

catalog an n We gear about urhulled and 
oe led hul ive sweet ot po m saye you money 
on best tested Ip Sample Free. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO. box O04 CLARINDA, IOWA 


FREE SAMPLES GRASS SEED 
Tieew Alsike Clover Mixture, per bu. . $4.50 

Alfalfa (fair wet MPees 6 « «5 + See 
Sweet Clover, unhulled, per Ib. . . - 14 
Sweet Clover, solid hulled seed, per Ib. o «ae 

Sudan Grass (free from Johnson ) per Ss: .. 40 

Other seeds in proportion. Write for free samples 
and prices of what you ave interested in. All seeds 
sold subject to your own and approval, or that 
of any state College or U.S. Experiment Station. 
Catalog FRE 

Box 10, 


EE. 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO., 
5 








Shenandoah, lowa 


00 









Per 
AND. MOTHY Bu. 
TICATE--Best and Cheapest Known. 


alse tua and Timothy mixed. are) -3 alsike, a big 
bargain. Greatest hay and sture combination grown 

Write for Free Sample and 10 page catalog and circulars 
describing this wonderful grass mixture. Beats anything 

you can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only best 
tested recleaned seed guaranteed. rite before advance. 
A. A. BERRY SEED Co., box 504 Clarinda, tows 


CLOVER ==" 


cop very short. 

Buy before ad- 

panes and ee] money. ; ag od epecial & low yw valees ond 
ree sam rown,New 

dover and Timo thy Seed ‘Also Meats Alsike, 









Tested Clover 
Sweet Clover. All kinds seed. 100-page catalog free, 
ra 1 fiel ve money by we at once. 


id seeds. 
. BERRY SEED CO. Box ji()i 





Seed Gorn For Sale 


Reid’s, Silver Mine and Gold Mine sed 
corn that will grow. Shipped subject to your test. 
Write for Lewes 

P. MYRLAND & SONS, 
Division A, Onawa, lowa 
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WALLACES’ 





lowa Horticultural Society 


The golden anniversary of the Iowa | 


Horticultural Society took place at Des 
Moines last week, with a _ satisfactory 
attendance and one of the most creditable 
displays of fruit ever seen in connection 
with one of its meetings. The attendance 
the fruit exhibit in the society’s 
quarters at the state capitol building in- 
dicate an increasing interest in Iowa hor- 
ticulture, and the freedom of the exhibits 


and 


from 
at least some of the state’s fruit growers 
are spraying. 

The program was arranged to show the 
progress of the fruit industry in the state 
within the last fifty years, and prominent 
orchard men who have been in the busi- 
ness that long, or have observed it from 
an early day, traced its progress step by 
step. The prediction was made that Iowa 
would be made one of the leading horti- 
cultural states, e--celling even the noted 
fruit states of the far west. Iowa has a 
soil where certain varieties of fruit do 
their best, the market is good, freight 
rates low, and the fruit experts at the 
meeting thought the industry is deserv- 
ing of more attention than the average 
farmer is inclined to give it. 

More than $500 in premiums made com- 
petition strong, and the judges had to take 
into consideration some pretty fine points 


before placing their decisions. All of the 
available space in the- corridors of the 


basement was occupied, and the display | 


provided good material for a variety study. 
One day was set apart as school day, and 


many of the pupils brought their parents. | 
Consumers were told about the different | 
varieties, which were most economical for | 
cooking, and which should be bought for | 


sauce. 
The annual oratorical contest was an- 
other feature of this year’s program. Eight 


students from the Iowa Agricultural Col- | 
W. A, 


lege stood in the following order: 
Hougas, first; E. W. Stillwell, second; M. 
G. Kirkpatrick, third; F. E. Parsons, 
fourth; J. K. Heikimian, fifth; O. P. Hor- 
rigan, sixth; W. M. Cain, seventh, and 
Leon Foiles, eighth. 

After having served two terms, E. P. 
Spencer, of Randolph, retired as presi- 
dent, and was succeeded by W. B. Chap- 
man, of Correctionville, former vice-presi- 
dent. As vice-president, Mr. Chapman 
was succeeded by C. G. Blodgett. of Mt. 
Pleasant. For the eighteenth term, Wes- 
ley Green was re-elected secretary. Frank 
O. Harrington, of Williamsburg, was cho- 


sen treasurer, to succeed himself. Direc- 
tors were chosen as follows: Wendell P. 
Williams, Danville, first district: W. T. 


Richey, Albia, second district; A. B. Den- 
nis, Cedar Rapids, fourth district; C. O. 
Garret, Des Moines, sixth district; C. H. 
True, Edgewood, eighth district; P. F. 
Kinne, Storm Lake, tenth district; and 
Eugene Secor, Forest City, twelfth dis- 
trict. 

Experimental work formerly carried on 
by C. G. Patten, of Charles City, under 
the auspices of the association, will be 
discontinued, or rather all turned over to 
the State College, at Ames. The society 
will codperate with the college in every 
possible way in getting appropriations for 
needed work, and will give the college 
experimenters its assistance and sugges- 
tions. It is thought that greater good can 


be accomplished by having the college and | 


the horticultural society work under the 
one head than would follow when each 
worked independently of the other. 

An invitation of the Des Moines Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to meet in the Coliseum 
or Auditorium was accepted for next year. 
This change will give more room for the 
fruit display, and, being nearer the center 
of town, the meetings as well as the show 
should attract a larger attendance. Plans 
are being made for a floral show in con- 
nection with the fruit show. Although 
the premiums this year amounted to $350, 
the sum will be increased next year. 





Production of Beet Sugar—Preliminary 
returns issued by the Department of Agri- 
eulture indicate that the year 1915 was 
by far the best year for sugar beet pro- 
duction. The total product was 866,200 
short tons of sugar. The area harvested 
amounted to 624,000 acres. The highest 
preceding crop was in 1913, which fell 
133,900 tons short of the crop of this year. 
The heaviest production was in the state 
of Colorado, where 160,800 acres were 
grown. California follows with 124,200 
acres, Michigan with 123,300 acres, Utah 
with 59,400 acres, Idaho with 35,900 acres, 
Ohio with 26,900 acres, and all other 
states 93,500 acres. The total value of the 
crop in 1915 is about $35,800,000, being 
something over $5,000,000 greater than the 
value of the crop of 1914. 
and seventy-five thousand tons were ex- 
ported during the year,” while 2,546,000 
tons were. imported from foreign. coun- 


tries; 1,698,000 tons from. Hawaii,. Porto. 


Rico and the Philippine Islands. Approx- 
imately one-half of the sugar consumed 
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in the United States is of foreign origin, 
while one-fourth comes from our island 
possessions, and the remaining one-fourth 
from the beet and cane sugar industries 
of the United States proper. 





With Our Advertisers 


THE EASY WAY TO PULL STUMPS. 


The pulling of stumps is made easy by 
the Hercules triple power portable stump 
puller, which is illustrated on the back 
cover this week. This puller is not an 


; : | experiment, but has been on the market 
disease or insect marks show that | 


for a number of years, and the manufac- 
turers, the Hercules Mfg. Co., of 857 24th 
St., Centerville, Iowa, can give you the 
names of hundreds of satisfied users. One 
man with a team can handle their triple 
power portable stump puller, as it does 
not require heavy lifting. It is equipped 
with solid steel bed-plate and broad steel 
wheels, and the Hercules Company will 
be glad to have an opportunity to prove to 
you their statement that there isn’t a 
stump, green tree or hedge grown that 
the Hercules won’t pull out without 
straining or breaking any castings. The 
low-down construction of the Hercules 
and the self-anchoring and stump-anchor- 
ing features with double set of safety 
ratchets, which insure safety for the man 
and team, are special features to which 
they call particular attention. Mr. B. A. 
Fuller, president of the Hercules Mfg. Co., 
has so much confidence in the Hercules 
puller, knowing what it has done and will 
do, that he offers to send it to any of our 
readers who desire on thirty days’ free 
trial, so that you can try it for yourself 
and see how easy it works, and how pow- 
erful it is. Either a postal card or letter 
request, or the filling and mailing of the 
coupon which their advertisement on our 
back page contains, will bring full par- 
ticulars concerning this free trial offer, 
and likewise full particulars concerning 
the stump puller, by return mail. In ad- 
dition to the horse power pullers, Mr. Ful- 
ler also makes the Hercules portable one- 
man puller, to be used without a team. 
This puller can be handled by one man 
easily, being transplanted from place to 
place without lugging or dragging. Their 
claims for the hand machine is that it 
excels all other hand machines, develop- 
ing more power with a six-foot lever than 
any other machine with a ten-foot lever. 
The attractive books Mr. Fuller has is- 
sued give interesting particulars with re- 
gard to both pullers, and he will deem it 
a favor if Wallaces’ Farmer readers will 
mention the paper when writing therefor. 
—Advertising Notice. 





THE $750 OVERLAND. 


A handsome catalog of the Overland five 
pasenger touring car, selling at $750, has 
just beer? issued by the Willys-Overland 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, and can be obtained 
by writing them a postal card or letter 
request, addressing Dept. 109. This an- 
nouncement was made early last June, 
and in a few weeks the Willys-Overland 
Co. built, sold and delivered more of these 
cars than had ever been built of over 100- 
inch wheel base by any producer any- 
where in any length of time. at that time 
building 300 cars a day. Their car has 
made good with the user, and there has 
been such a big demand for this model 
that they are now building over 600 cars 
per day. It is only through the wonder- 
ful factory equipment of the Willys-Over- 
land Co., that they have been enabled to 


| make this car at the low price announced. 


This is also the home of the Overland 
Six touring car, selling at $1,145, the new 
Model 75 Overland touring car, selling at 
$615; $595 for. the roadster. Those who 
are figuring on buying an automobile the 
coming year should not fail to send a 
— card or letter request for the cata- 
ogs they have issued.—Advertising No- 
tice. 





SOMETHING NEW _IN MANURE 
SPREADERS. 


The illustration of the distributing or 
spreading device on the New Idea manure 
spreader, of the New Idea Spreader Co., 
466 First St., Coldwater, Ohio, on page 
1676, will be interesting to those who are 
already owners of manure spreaders, or 
who contemplate buying during the next 
few months. A very interesting booklet 
in regard to their spreader, going into 
details with referenec to the spreading 
device which thoroughly pulverizes the 
manure before it is spread, can be ob- 
tained by writing the New Idea Spreader 
Co. at the above address.. They have is- 
sued a very helpful book on the value of 
manure and how to utilize it, under the 
title of ‘‘Helping Mother Nature,” which 
they will be glad to send you.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


FARM TRACTOR $675. 
This is the very moderate price which 





| the International Harvester Co., of Amer- 


ica, make on their Mogul 8-16 oil-burning, 
small farm tractors. They call attention 
to the fact that thousands are giving this 


| tractor the best of all tests—actual field 


work under every-day conditions, and 
that it is making good with these folks. 
They have issued some interesting liter- 
ature with regard to the tractor and the 
work it will be, and they will be glad to 
send this literature to readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on request. They would 
appreciate your mentioning their adver- 
tisement which appears on page 28, when 
writing them.—Advertising Notice. 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN GOOD 
AND BAD OIL FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


The information given on the above 
subject by the Vacuum Oil Co., of Roch- 
ester, N. .. On page 1672, will prove 
mighty interesting reading matter to all 
readers. of Wallaces’ Farmer owning not 
only Ford cars, but also: automobiles of 
other makes. The Vacuum Oil Co. are 
makers of oils of all- kinds, supplying the 


‘big steamboats, the largest stationary and 
short; they make oil 


ortable engines—in 
or every purpose and -have made a. 











Prices are high, ee 
wise, ranging from 0 
from railway. lines and convenient to 
There is no war tax on 


nor is there 





‘Three Hundred Million 
Bushel Crop in 1915 


Farmers pay for their land with one year’s crop 
and prosperity was never so great. 


Western Canada asa grain producer, a prome 
inent business man says: “Canada’s position today is 
sounderthan ever. There is more wheat, more oats, more 
grain for feed, 20% more cattle than last year and more 
hogs. The war market in Europe needs our surplus. As 

- for the wheat crop, it is marvelous and 
strength for business confidence to build upon, exceeding the most optimistic predictions.” 

Wheat averaged in 1915 over 25 bushels per 
Oats averaged in 1915 over 45 bushels per acre 

Barley averaged in 71915 over 40 bushels 

markets convenient, excellent land low in price either improved or other- 
$30 per acre. Free homestea: 
good schools and churches. 
land, any conscription. For compl 
as to best locations for ‘settlement, reduced railroad rates and d ive illast 
os escriptive illustrated 


FRANK H. HEWITT, 202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
W. V. BENNETT, Room 4, Bee Bidg.. Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 
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is healthful 
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lands are plentiful and not far 
The climate . 









Canadian Government Agent. 








of lubricating problems. The services of 
their experts are at the disposal of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers who want to ask 
any questions with- regard to lubricating 
the automobile. Their brand of automo- 
bile oil is Gargoyle Mobiloil, and they have 
a grade for each type of motor, issuing a 
chart which they will be glad to send 
you, showing the grade of Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil best adapted for your car. A pos- 
tal card or letter request will bring the 
very interesting literature they have is- 
sued.—Advertising Notice. 


WHAT SIZED BARN DO YOU NEED? 


To help those who wish to build barns, 
the Southern Pine Assn., of 611-P Inter- 
state Bank Bldg., New Orieans, La., ask 
this question, and offer to put the services 
of their experts on barn building at your 
disposal. They have complete working 
plans of barns of various sizes for horses, 
dairy cows, beef cattle, and general pur- 
poses, and will be glad to send these plans 
free for the asking. If they are not what 
you want, they will be glad to have you 
write them, and they will be glad to help 
you plan a barn. They have issued some 
very interesting booklets with regard to 
barns, and also with regard to southern 
yellow pine as a material for constructing 
barns, and will be glad to send any of 
their booklets or all of them on request. 
For the convenience of those wishing 
them, they have placed a coupon in their 
advertisement, which they will be giad to 
have you use. Look it up on page 1677.— 
Advertising Notice. 


~ & RARE BARGAIN 


99-acre farm, only 1+ mi. from C. H. square in Clin- 
ton, Mo.; 2-story frame house, barn, etc.,two wells 
and cistern, small orchard; 20 acres hog tight pas- 
ture, 20 acres fine prairie hay, balance under plow. 
House is within Clinton Sch. Dist., thus giving bene- 
fit of Clinton’s fine high school. An idea! location. 
Price $10,000, $1,000 cash and balance $1.000 per year 
at 6% interest. H. P. FARIS, Clinton, Mo. 


{000 Acres, Dent County, Missouri 


Good soil, estimated 40 per cent tillable, and stand- 
ing timber; $15 per acre net, leave $6000 back. Want 
clear income or lowa land. Address E. R. 8., care 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 


THREE SECTIONS 


13 miles north of Roundup, Kan.—2500 people; 50 per 
cent tillable, fine soil, fine climate Leave $5000 to 
$8000 back. Take Iowa or Minnesota land or clear 
income. Address B. R. O., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Throughout 15 east- 
Money-Making Farms or oneness to 1000 
acres, $15 per acre up; several with live stock, tools 
and crops included, to settle estates. Big illustrated 
catalogue free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept. 2687, 47 W. 34th St., New York. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesotat 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
Cc. E. BROWN LAND @ L@AN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 


Good Improved 80 Acres 


Mile of station; eight-room-hbouse, new barn. South 
Minnesota. Equity for small stock of goods or clear 
ineome. Address M. Y. E., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 


? = 
Buy of Owner Direct 
No commission to pay. Owners wish to retire. 
Two thousand acres in tracts to suit. Good I}inois 
land at $40 to $70 per acre. Easy terms. 
First National Bank, Noble, i111. 


333° Acre Stock Farm for Sale 


4 mile west of Ringgold City, 8 miles south of Mount 
Ayr, county seat of Ringgold Co.; 115 acres corn, 14- 
room house. 2 big barns, 2 wind mills, etc. Priced to 
sell, $100. Will take small clear farm and carry bal- 
ance. DR. CREATH, Owner, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Western New York 


MILK Is KIN dairy farms are 


money-makers. Free bargain list. ELLIS & 
ELLIS, Ellicottville, New York. 









































r= Hent and Sale—lIowa farms. Easy terms. 
Other property taken in part payment. ROBERT 
HUNTER, Sioux City, Iowa. 


FOR EXCHANGE Good, improved 223-acre farm 
4 near town, Delaware Co., lowa, 
for town property, cheaper Jand or merchandise. 
Address BOX 185, Independence, Iowa. 








ARKANSAS Farm Land, close to ratiroad;, 
' any size tract, $6 to $12 per acre, any terms. 
- Write for literature. Shaeffer Land Co., 641 Reserv: 


Bank Didg., Kausne City, Me. ; 





FARM FOR SALE 


Located in Marshall county, within one mile of Her- 
kimer, in the great corn and wheat belt of North- 
eastern Kansas. Hogs and cattle on this farm can 
be raised by the carloads, and this is a great dairy 
or feed farm. It is a nice clean square quarter sec- 
tion, all seeded to alfalfa with the exception of a 
few acres, and all kinds of ¢ solid corn raised 
right in the neighborhood. Progressive community, 
churches, schools, English and German. Price $125 
peracre. I have several other partly creek bottom 
farms little farther out which I will sell at $72.50 and 
$87.50 per acre. No trades considered. Write owner 
and save commission. Address 

WILLIAM KRUSE, Herkimer, Kansas 


ONTANA The Judith Basin 


ae offers exceptional op- 

portunities to the farmer, stockmen and 
investor. Sure crops by ordinary farm- 

ing methods. Harvest every year—not 

once in a while. No irrigation, splendid 

climate, excellent water, good markets. 

You can do better in the Judieth Basin. Buy direct 
from the owners. Pricest lowest; terms easiest. 
Free information and prices sent on request. Address 


THE COOK-REYNOLDS COMPANY, Box F-1405, LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 


ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should first get a copy of our journal. It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state in 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
in {ts columns, 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 85% of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
25c today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 
Dept. 97, Traer, Iowa 


SOUTHERN FARM LANDS ARE LOW IN 


price but high in productive value; make two to four 
crops a year, and give largest profits in grain, vege- 
tables, fruits, live stock and dairying; unsurpassed 
climate, good markets. 
M. V. RICHARDS, 
Industrial and Agricultural Commissioner, 
Room 100, Southern Ry., Washington, D.C. 


For Sale—Plantation 


in west Tennessee near Memphis, consisting of 1000 
acres, about half of which is in cultivation. Can be 
rented next year for $2,000, and by putting more land 
in cultivation can be made to pay fifteen to twenty 
per cent on the investment. Terms, one-fifth cash: 
balance easy. WILKINSON & CARROLL COTTON 
CO., Memphis, Tennessee. 


FARM BARGAIN 


160 acres. 4 miles from market, 8 from Willmar, 
good new house, stone basement bara; 135 acres field. 
A snap at $75.00 per acre. 
A. H. BROWN, 


FOR SALE—A NOTED STOCK FARM 


728 acres corn and alfalfa land adjoining county 
seat Elk county, Kansas. Highly improved. Unsar- 
passed in natural fertility and conventence of loca- 
tion. Improvements within 100 rods of court house. 
No trades considered. Price and terms reasonabie. 


For particulars address 
Ss. C. HANNA, owner, Heward, Kas. 


HOMES IN MILLWARD SETTLEMENT 


Aitkin County, Minnesots. Ideal district. on 
railway, near Duluth. Well watered, clover and part- 
ly timbered, improved and unimproved lands. Very 
cheap, easiest terms. Railway Co.,.direct. Maps, 
facts,free. Write C. R. 1. & P. Ry. Co., 401 Wolvin 
Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


EXECUTOR’S SALE 


400-acre stock and grain farm must be sold to settle 
estate. Barn 4x100 ft. with basement 54x85 ft., good. 
house, orchard, small fruit; attractive location; snap 
at .000. For particulars, write C. R. BUZZARD, 
Executor, R. R. No. 2, Russell, lowa. 


For Sale—Cut Over Lands 


With or without a house. In the fertile St. Francis 
Valley, Arkansas. $25.00 an acre with a good 5-roum 
house, if 80 acres are bought. $5.00 an acre down and 
balance in five equal payments. Interest at 6%. 


No agents. 
THE CRITTENDEN LUMBER CO., Grittenden, Ark. 
Come to Callaway Co., 
Buy Good Corn Land Missourt, and take a look 


atthe land. Best section of the Middle West for all- 
round farming. Great corn, wheat, oats and 
bluegrass country. The land of good soil, good 
stock and good people. For catalog of farms for sale 
address W. ED. JAMESON, Fulton, Mo. Box A. 











Publications on request. 








Willmar, Minneseta 




















Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 





‘80 Acres Good Land 


Fair improvements: four miles of Keosauqua, lows. 


. Leave £7000 back, balance smal! steck goods or clear: 
income. 


Address M. B., cape Wallacea’ Parmer. 
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The Hog-Joy 
erleavesno 
happy home 
for them. Lice 
like other types 
of oilers be- 
cause only the 
hog’s back is 
oiled and the 
lice escape. But they flee when Hog-Joy | 
Oilers are installed. For they know the 
hog will also oil its belly, leg-pits, neck, 
sides and ears. 

Over 35,000 farmers prefer the Hog-Joy 
Oiler because it is the only horizontal- 
roller machine. Positively automatic | 
feed. No springs, valves or other deli- | 
cate jimcracks. Can’t clog with mud or | 
snow. Can’t possibly freeze. Nooilcan | 
waste. Onlythree working parts—strong- | 








est cast iron. Thirty days’ free trial. 
Guaranteed for 5 years, 
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Hog-Joy is Real Joy 


No more dipping and spraying. Hogs 
oil themselves. Hog-Joys stay in working 
order—always ready for use. The hogs 
eagerly rub against the big roller, smearing 
themselves all over with soothing oil. 
Little pigs rub as easily as big hogs. But 
even the biggest can’t tip it over. 

Free Hog Book contains full description and 
color illustrations of every breed 
of hogs. ‘Tells all about the Hog- 
Joy System of Successful Hog- 
Raising. Write for it. 

= oe ee ee see ee - 
\ 
HARRY IDE, Pres. Hog-Joy Farms 1 
Dept. 52 , Springfield, Iil. 

Send me your 36-page Hog Book and free trial = 

feron Hog-Joy Machine. I assume no obligation. 
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EASIEST RUNNING MI 


Kelly Duplex Mills require 25% less MAD 
power, doas much, or more, work asany 

other mill of equal size. Grind car 
corn, shelled corn, oats, wheat, kafiir 
corn, cotton seed, corn in shucks, 
sheaf oats or any kind of grain. For 
epeed and complete grinding the 


KELLY DUPLEX 
Has No Superior 


Easily operated. Never 
chokes, 7 sizes, Fully 
guaranteed. Any power, 
Especialiy edapted for no 

gasoline engines. FREE CATALOG. 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., 
Sth and Court Ave., Des Moines. lowa. 
Factory at Springfield, Ohio. 
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COOK YOUR FEED ard SAVE 
Half the Cost with the 


PROFIT FARM BOILER 


with Dumping Caldron. Empties its! 
kettle in one minute. Simplest and 
best stock feed cooker. Water jacket) 

revents biirning. Just the thing to 
heat milk for calves or pigs. Prac- 
tical for household use, 


We make23 sizes and kinds 
of stock food cookers 


ae 
Also “yA andLaundry Stoves, Waterand Steam 
Jacket Kettles, Hog Scalders, Caldrons, etc. 














42° Write us. Ask for our illustrated catalogue K 
O.R. SPERRY & CO., Box 16, Batavia. Ill. 














Four Burr Mills 
that grind from 15 to50 bu. per 
hour, ear or shelled corn, small 
grain in proportion. We also manu- 
facture the famous lowa No. 2 Mill for $12.60 


BOVEE WESTERN STEAMER 
IMPROVED 


u Large fire-box ° 
surrounded with water. 30 to 4S in. 3, 
long. The best sold for cooking 
feed, dairy or laundry work. 

Send for Free Catalogues. 








Bovee Grinder & Furnace Works, 
95 Sth Street, Waterloo, lowa 


| ==] Corn Belt Mill 
24 Grinds more ear corn or smal lgrain, 

wit hless power, thanany other mill. 

Doesn't warm thefeed. Lathe-centered 

Burrs may be changed in three minutes. 
Tryit20deysfree. (Write te-day for 








Mfg. Co. 


104 Main St., Pontiae, til. 








Different from all others. Sas 

grains. (Also make 10 sizes of belt mills) 

FREE— Folder on“ feeds and Menures” | 
N.G. Bowsher Co., South Bend, ind. | 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


lowa Draft Horse Breeders’ 
Association 


Iowa draft horse breeders, at their 
fourth annual meeting, at Des Moines, 
last week, centered their attention on two 
topics, and it was hard for any of the 
speakers to get away from either of them. 
One was the favorable prospects for the 
future of draft horse breeding in the corn 
belt, especially in Iowa, and the other 
was deserved enthusiasm and pride over 
the sweeping victory made by Iowa draft 
horse breeders at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. More than one hundred mem- 
bers and friends came from all parts of 
the state to attend, and as many or more 
were on hand for the banquet at night. 

Breeders of draft horses, if the senti- 
ment of hte meeting is an index, are go- 
ing head as they never have before, and 
they are doing so full of confidence that 
with the foundation stock which they 
have been accumulating for years, they 
can make the world turn to the corn belt 
and lowa for the best draft horses in the 
future. Europe’s war, which has so crip- 
pled the horse industry across the water, 
and has drained this country of much in- 
ferior stock, has been one of the biggest 
boosts to horse breeders here that ever 
happened—such was the consensus of 
opinion. The great victory at San Fran- 
cisco, Where practically everything was 
won by lowa horses, gives them confi- 
dence that they have stock with which to 
meet the crisis. Before Europe can re- 
cover from the present catastrophe, the 
draft horse breeders plan to hold the po- 
sition which famous horse countries held 
before the war, and they aim to hold it 
by continued efforts at improving and 
breeding up the good stock now owned 
here. 

The program included some able talks 
by authorities on draft horse breeding. 
J. H. S. Johnstone, of Chicago, spoke on 
draft horse futurities; Professor W. H. 
Pew, of the Iowa Agricultural College, 
on community breeding, and at the even- 
ning program, James Atkinson, of Des 
Moines; Dr. J. 1. Gibson; Secretary of Ag- 
riculture A. R. Corey; Henry Lefebure, of 
Fairfax; F. A. Huddlestun, of Webster 
City; Mr. Johnstone; Fred Holbert, of 
Greeley, and Henry Bradie brought out 
points of value to followers of the draft 
horse breeding industry. Dean C, F. Cur- 
tiss acted as toastmaster. 

In his annual address, Wm. Crownover 
said his ambition, and what he hoped 
every member of the association would 
strive for, would be to keep Iowa in the 
lead as a draft horse state, and to develop 
the quality of lowa horses to such an ex- 
tent that the whole world would come 
here for their future stock. <A recent let- 
ter he received from one of the best in- 
formed horse authorities in Europe ad- 
vised him that the country did not even 
have enough horses left to do its farm 
work. Horses there have advanced in 
price more than 1lv0 per cent, and in many 
places stock which formerly sold for $100 
per head, now is hard to find at several 
times that figure. Mr. Crownover regret- 
ted that the small politics of the west 
brought pressure to bear on the Califor- 
nia state veterinarian to exclude all cat- 
tle from the corn belt. Had they been 
permitted to take part in the competition, 
ail states would have been smothered the 
Same as they were in the horse show, he 
said. Breeders were urged to use their 
influence for more just stallion laws, and 
to fight a move being made to test the 
constitutionality of the present law. Mr. 
Crownover has no sympathy for the trac- 
tor nor auto truck. He told of how several 
big firms in San Francisco, New York, and 
other large cities, were replacing their 
auto trucks with good draft horses, which 
they are finding more economical. 

G. E. O’Brien, secretary, in giving his 
report, outlined work accomplished during 
the last year, and offered suggestions for 
future activities. Closer coéperation be- 
tween members of the Iowa organization, 
and also coéperation between similar as- 
sociations, was urged as the method best 
suited for putting the state in the lead as 
a draft horse state. Mr. O’Brien said 
there are 310 members now, 120 of them 
joining since the last meeting. The spring 
show and sale was reviewed and declared 
to be a great success. One reason why 
the draft horse breeders did not get more 
favorable legislation nor the apprepriation 
asked for, was because of lack of coépera- 
tion and personal work on the part of 
most of the members, declared Mr. 
O'Brien. A campaign for more members 
is to be carried on; the association is go- 
ing to work for needed legislation, which 
will in time eliminate the grade stallion, 
and it is going to make Iowa famous as a 
draft horse state, predicted the secretary. 

Great progress has been made in draft 
horse breeding, according to a paper of 
Ww. J. Kennedy, read by the secretary, in 
Mr. Kennedy’s absence. The draft horse 
breeders have brought about greater im- 
provement in their stock than has been 
accomplished by cattle breeders, is the 
opinion of Mr. Kennedy, but he urged even 
wiser selection and greater care in feed- 





ing. The horse situation is very promis- 
ing, and the war, in taking out much of 
our poor stock, has made the prospects 
brighter, predicted Mr. Kennedy. He be- 
lieves that more attention should be given 
to the demand coming from the farm than 
from the city, which really uses but a 
small per cent of our draft horses. The 
futurity and colt shows were strongly en- 
dorsed in Mr. Kennedy's paper. 

How the draft horse industry could be 
furthered by community breeding centers 
was explained by Professor W. H. Pew. 
He said a good word for the colt shows, 
which have aroused considerable interest 
in pure bred stock. Professor Pew recom- 
mended to the directors that they try to 
establish community breeding centers in 
their sections of the state. These, he be- 
lieves, should be in the nature of county 
organizations, but at the same time be 
affiliated with the state organization. This 
thing is being taken up by cattle breeders 
who plan to make considerable progress 
because of the local organizations. 

J. H. S. Johnstone, of Chicago, told of 
how he was going to try to get a futurity 
show established for grade draft horses. 
Mr. Johnstone was the founder of the fu- 
turity show for pure breds, and he hopes 
to do something for the grade colts. The 
speaker said he had started in the horse 
business at the bottom, and that when 
he finally got into the newspaper game, 
he became disgusted with the yearling 
colts he saw at the state fairs. Disgusted 
with them, he sought out ways for im- 
proving the class, and the result is the 
futurity show. Conditions of the grade 
futurities will be practically the same as 





for pure breds, except that grades will | 


be eligible. Mr. Johnstone told of an ex- 
perience which impressed him with the 
value of taking the proper care of brood 
mares and their colts. One year he sold 
a certain farmer five 1,800-pound mares, 
all with foal. The farmer couldn’t pay 
for them, and Mr. Johnstone had to take 
them back after several months. When 
they left his farm, they were in the pink 
of condition, but when they came back, 
their hides were tight, and they weighed 
about 1,300 pounds each. He succeeded 
in saving the foals of these mares, but, 
although the colts had several weeks’ ad- 
vantage, and were fed exactly the same as 
his other foals, they weighed 100 pounds 
less when weaned than any of those he 
raised from mares kept on his own farm. 
He does not recommend that a_ brood 
mare be kept hog fat, but simply in a 
robust condition. A horse, he says, makes 
one-half of its growth during the first 
year of its life, and this is the time to 
give it frame and a foundation for drafti- 
ness. A little grain, especially crushed 
oats, makes a better colt than it other- 
wise will be, says Mr. Johnstone. Much 
enthusiasm for the future of the draft 
horse market was held out to the breeders 
by Mr. Johnstone. He said Europe would 
be buying thousands more of them at the 
present time, if it could get the boats and 
service in getting them across the water. 
The draft horse which will be in the big- 
gest demand, he says, is the one weighing 
from 1,350 to 1,600 pounds, although Scct- 
land is writing to him to find a load weigh- 
ing 1,800 pounds. 

The committee on resolutions drafted 
resolutions favoring the continuance of 
the present stallion law, and codéperation 
with the state board of agriculture and 
with Mr. Johnstone in bringing about fu- 
turities for grades. The association, 
through its resolutions committee, favors 
the reimbursement of the Iowa commis- 
sion for expense at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

The following Officers were elected: 
Wm. Crownover, Hudson, president; Chas. 
Irvine, Ankeny, vice-president; G. E. 
O’Brien, Des Moines, secretary, and M. J. 
Nelson, Cambridge, treasurer. 

The directors, according to their con- 
gressional districts, were chosen as fol- 
lows: First, George Wright, Mt. Pleas- 
ant; second, W. V. Hixon, Maerngo; third, 
Fred Holbert, Greeley; fourth, F. A. Eck- 
stein, Chester; fifth, Harry Earley, Lis- 
comb; sixth, George Eggert, Newton; sev- 
enth, J. G. Scott, Shipley; eighth, W. M. 
Hart, Osceola: ninth, C. W. McDermott, 
Wiota; tenth, C. G. Good, Ogden; eleventh, 
R. W. Cassady, Whiting. Five directors 
at large were chosen, as follows: Henry 
Lefebure, Fairfax; D. L. Berry, Indianola; 
H. D. Maxwell, Ames; Frank Huston, 
Waukee, and Frank Huddlestun, Webster 
City. 





Agricultura! Day in Ohio—The governor 
of Ohio this year designated November 
12th as Agricultural Day, and the state 
beard of agriculture coéperated with the 
schools, churches, granges and other or- 
ganizations in preparing suitable programs 
for the day. The idea of having a special 
day for this event was to call state-wide 
attention to the farmer, his problems and 
his needs. Many churches, on the preced- 
ing Sunday, devoted the day to rural top- 
ics, and the rural schools held programs 
and agricultural exhibits throughout the 
state. 











APPLETON 


WooD SAWS 


Make money from wo 
this winter. The portanne 
rig (below) can earn its 
cost, plus a big profit, in 
One 6e€a@son; and the 
whole outfit is made to 
stand years of hard service. 
Mounting; strongest oak or steel, mortised 
bolted and firmly braced. Best steel wheels” 
Staggered spokes. Saw frame, heavy angle 
steel bars,bolted and rigidly braced; equipped 
with tilting table. Saw blade 20 to 30 inch. 
Appleton Engines deliver full rated h. PD. with 
least use of fuel; and wear for years. Sizes 14 
to 22h. p. (4 to 10 h. p. for outfit below.) 












Send forfree cata- 
logs showing 10 
styles of Appleton : 
Wood Saws and fullline of Engines Grinders, ete 
Appleton Mfz. Co. 632 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill. 


ar-Corn SLICER 


Sa The Sandwich 


Feed sliced ear corn. This machine quickly 
=“) pays for itself with a few head of stock. 
2. re Feed much less corn and make bigger 
\ t = in weight of stock. Gives the 
t feeding value from soft, tough corn. 
Capacity 20 to 50 bushels r hour— 
length of cut 45 to 2 inches. Hand or belt 
wer. Absolutely safe in operation. 
‘quipped with elevator if desired. Write 
_ today for full information. 
: SANDWICH MANUFACTURING Co. 
DEPT. Ww SANDWICH, ILL. 





















Scotch Short-horn Bull Wanted 


I am in the market for a good registered Short- 
horn bull. Must be pure Scotch breed and good deep 
red color. Must not trace to breeding of Imported 
Clara 58th or Imported Choice Goods 136802 and Im- 
ported Village Belle or Imported Bapton Diamond 
187000, as I have this breed. Advise if bull is 
first calf of dam. Must stand tuberculosis test. 
Must not be black on nose. Send photograph and 
price on bulls. 


MATT ZOLLNER, Fate, Texas 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted show 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices. 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, 15 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellvilie, lowa 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


Sired by 
Champion Glenfoil Thick Set 2d, 
Erwin C., and Protine 
from prize winning dams. Send for catalogue 


and price list. 
W. A. McHENRY, DENISON, IOWA 


ANGUS BULLS AND HEIFERS 
rrom Glenmere Herd ror sate 


Blackbirds, Ericas, K. Prides, Queen Mothers, 
Heather Blooms—in ages from 11 mos. to 2 yrs. old. 
Most of these bulls would now be heading herds if 
the quarantine had not interfered with sales. Am 
now Offering at bargain prices, these bulls of superb 
quality, best of breeding and individual merit. They 
have individual merit by inheritance. Come and see. 
P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


15 Angus Bulls for Sale 


Mostly by ELMorRE OF ALTA 73105 and ITo BLAcK- 
BIRD HERO 8p. Former a winner at every big sliow 
in America, including World's Fair at St. Louis. 
Seven ready for service. 
WM. D. PRICK, 














Holstein, Iowa 


Oak Glen Angus Bulls 


Seven good, husky young bulls from 12 to 15 mos. 
old and one spring yearling for sale—the kind that 
willsuit. We breed for size and quality. Also females 
bred or with calves at foot forsale. Write or come 
and see them. W.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa. 








EDDINGFIELD SHROPSHIRE EWES 


We are offering the best lot of ewes, all bred, with 
size, covering and best of fleeces, ever seen in one 
bunch. Part are bred to our two imported rams, one 
a Tanner and the other Duke of Westminster. Also 
have in service our home bred ram, a winner two 
years in succession at Iowastate fair. We guarantee 
these ewes to be just as represented. If in need of 
foundation flocks er ewes. write us for prices and 
descriptions. They won't last Jong. 


HARRY D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS 


I am now offering at moderate prices yearling 
Shropshire rams, sired by a first prize lowa state fair 
winner. Also young Angus bulls, sired by 
Black Emerald. 
H. H. REED, 








Marengo, Iowa 


SHROPSHIRES 
from the Chandler flocks are the 
foundation of nearly every noted 
flock in the middle West. Get the 
best—it pays. Rams and 200 bred 
ewes for sale that can’t be beat. 

C. W. CHANDLER, Kellerton, Ia. 


ANGORA GOATS 


Good, heavy fleecing yearling bucks at $10.00 each. 
Also 75 head of last spring’s kids for sale. Good 
shearers and good: brush cleaners. 

W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 
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Dec. 17, 1915. WALLACES’® FARMER (39) 1687 
DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES | Special Notice to Advertisers 
SHORT -HORNS. 


Dec. 2i—John E. Jansen, Alton, Iowa. 

Jan. 11—K. R. Sheldon and J. O. Blakes- 
lee; sale at Abingdon 

Jan. 14—Combination sale, Clegg Bros., 
Managers, at Ainsworth, Iowa. 

Feb. 23 and 24—-lowa Breeders’ Assn., at 
Des Moines; E. R. Silliman, Colo, lowa, 


Manager. 
Mar. 6—J. A. Kilgour, Sterling, Il. 
Mar. 13—V. L. Wilkin & Sons, Albia, Ia. 


Mar. 14—G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 

Mar. 15—Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, lowa. 

Mar. 17—H. Prichard & Son, Walnut, la., 
and C. H. Jackson, Avoca, Ia. Sale at 
Avoca, Ia. 

Mar. 28—J. W. McDermott, Kahoka, Mo. 

Mar. 29—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 

Mar. 30—Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 
Iowa. 

Mar. 38—Whitsitt Bros., Preemption, Il. 

May 283—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 

May 24—M. W. Myers, Beeman, lowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Feb. 16—Francis T. Martin, Wall Lake, 


lowa. 
May 17—W. A. McHenry, Denison, Iowa. 
May 24—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 
May 25—O. V. 
HEREFORDS. 
Feb. 7—W. H. Ellsworth, Forest City, Ia. 
Jan. 12—G. G. Amos, Indianola, Iowa. 
Jan. 183—R. A. Fritz, Grinnell, Iowa; sale 
at Newton. 
POLLED HEREFORDS. 
Jan. 13—R. A .Fritz, Grinnell, lowa; sale 
at Newton, 
PERCHERONS. 
Jan. 5—Geo. Hirschman, Pierson, Iowa, 
and I. H. Van Norsdel, Kingsley, Jowa. 
Sale at Sioux City, Iowa. Dispersion 


sale. 

Jan. 13—P. G. McCulley & Sons, Prince- 
ton, Mo. 

Jan. 19—Geo. Matheson and Carpenter & 
Bennett, Neponset, Ill. 

Jan. 25—S. G. Hagerty and DL. & Cc. L. 
tigby, Stanwood, Iowa. 

Mar. 7—E. J. Heisel, Fremont, Iowa. 

DRAFT HORSES. 

Jan. 25, 26, 27 and 28—Breeders’ Sale, in 
Coliseum, Bloomington, fll. C. W. Hurt, 
Manager, Arrowsmith, fl. 

Feb. 8—Spring Stallion Show, by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Feb. 9 and 10—Igwa Draft Horse Breed- 
ers’ Asosciation, State Fair Grounds, 
Des Moines. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

4—H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ta. 

Jan. 4—W. W. Reynolds, Doon, Iowa. 

Jan. 5—Christopher Herbert, Rock Rap- 
ids, lowa. 

Jan. 6§—Heiko Gruis, George, Iowa. 

Jan. 11—A. J. & L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, 


lowa. 

Jan.12—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 

Jan. 13—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 


Jan. 





Jan. 14—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn. 
Jan. 14—J. A. Vipond & Sons, Algona, Ia. 
Jan. 15—Malloy Bros., Montrose, S. D. 
Jan. 15—C. E. Graves, Fulton, S. D. 
Jan, 20—A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa, 

Jan. 21—C. A. DeVaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Jan, 31—J. W. McCaffree, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Jan. 31—B. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—A. Schrage & Son, Bristow, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Waltemeyer Bros., Melbourne, Ia. 


Feb. 2—C. R. Steele, Ireton, Iowa. 


Feb. 3—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa. 
= 4—Jas. Younie & Son, Hawarden, 
owa 


Feb. 4—Mrs. G. H. Purdy & Son, Rock- 
ford, Iowa. 
Feb. o—H. N. Hoyme, Jasper, Minn. 
Feb. 7—G. E. Hemstreet, Cedar Falis, Ia. 
Feb. 8—S. O. Smalling, Laporte City, Ia. 
Feb. 8—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
— 9—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 
owa. 
Feb. 10—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—W. F. Merfeld, Greene, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—Hunter & Thompson, Dike, Iowa. 
Feb. 17—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
" 17—J. G. McQuilkin, La Porte City 
owa. 
Feb. 18—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 
Feb. i9—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 


Dak. 
Feb. 24—G. A. Romey, Melvin, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, lowa. 
Jan. 25—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Mar. 1.—Sando Bros., Colton, S. D. 
Instead of March 3d. 


POLAND CHINAS. 

Jan. 18—E. Gritters & Son, Perkins, Iowa. 

Jan. 19—J. L. Risley & Son, Ames, Iowa. 

Jan, 19—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Jan. 20—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 

Jan. 20—E. E. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 

nh. 25—F. L. Powell, Algona, Iowa. 

. 283—B. F. Marmion, Farmington, Ia. 
1—Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, Ia. 
38—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 
8—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, Ifa. 

. 9—J. M. Glasier, St. James, Minn. 

.14—Ida Rogness & Son, Hills, Minn. 

.14—R. R. Blake, Dalas Center, Iowa. 

. 16.—L. S. Fisher & Son, Edgewood, 


Iowa. 
= 17—C. H. Porter & Son, Eagle Grove, 
owa, 
21—Jas. Lawler, Clare, Iowa. , 
22—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
22—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 
Feb. 24—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
Feb. 29—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES. 
26—C. A. Brook, Washington, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Jan. 


Jan. 26—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—Alden Anderson, Story City, Ia. 
Feb. 8—B. M. Boyer & Sons, Farming- 


Feb. 15—F. W. 


ab. A La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 
Feb. 16—E. 


H. Kahl, Germania, fowa. 





Geo. Matheson and Carpenter & Ben- 
nett will sell a good lot of Percheron stal- 
lions and mares at the former’s farm, near 
Neponset, Ill., on January 19th. About 





| elusive breeders and 


' kindly 


Those who desire to make changes in or diseon- 
timue advertisomeats siready running must have 
notice of sueh discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go te 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 

made after pages aremadeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES 


Henry Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, Iowa, 
who were the premier winners on Belgians 
at the recent Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
are offering a good lot of Belgians for 
sale, and will be pleased to hear from our 
readers. They have been the largest ex- 
importers of Bel- 
gians in this country. Visit them at their 
well improved farm near Fairfax, and see 
what they have. See announcement, and 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 








writing.—Advertising Notice. 


| 


Battles, Maquoketa, Iowa. | 








Mr. C. E. Graves, of Fulton, S. D., 
claims January 15th for a public sale of 
Duroc Jerseys. This will be Mr. Graves’ 
first public sale, and we wish to say that 
he will put up one of the good offerings 
of that week’s circuit. He has been a 
liberal buyer from the well known herds 
P. Dexheimer, R. J. Weiland, Dr. 
Still, Economy Farm, Waltemeyer Bros., 
Fred Swan, Larson, and others. At the 
head of his herd are the two excellent 
boars, Golden Gano and Golden Illustrator. 
They are good representations of their 
noted sires, Colonel Gano and Illustrator. 
This sale follows that of Spies Bros., at 
Beaver Creek, Minn. Watch for particu- 
lars in an early issue.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

C. C. Keil, of Grinnell, Iowa, perhaps 
we should say Colonel Keil, as auctioneers 
are generally accorded that title, advises 
us that he has some open dates in Febru- 
ary, and that he will be pleased to hear 
from Wallaces’ Farmer readers desiring 
the services of an experienced live stock 
auctioneer. Colonel Keil is not only an 
auctioneer, but has had many years of 
experience in breeding Short-horn cattle 
and Duroc Jersey hogs, and this experi- 
ence has stood him in good stead on the 
auctioneer’s block, giving him a knowledge 
of values which it is hard for a man who 
has not really bred live stock to appre- 
ciate. Colonel Keil believes he can give 
those who desire his services excellent 
satisfaction, and he will be glad to corre- 
spond with our readers, and will appre- 
ciate their mentioning the paper when 
writing him.—Advertising Notice. 


Two very choice Red Polled bulls are 
for sale by Mr. . A. Samuelson, of 
Kiron, Iowa. One of them is of an out- 
standing nature. There is a difference be- 
tween just good bulls and such bulls as 
are here offered. A number have recently 
been sold and shipped out on mail order, 
and not one but has given the best of 
satisfaction. The last one sold went to 


Geo. S. Merry, of Dell Rapids, S. D. Mr. 
Samuelson reports one hundred Duroc 
Jersey sows and gilts bred to date. About 


fifty of these will be offered in his Febru- 
ary 25th sale. Should any of our readers 
be in need of a good King the Colonel 
yearling boar, they should write Mr. Sam- 
uelson, as he is now offering Colonel Mas- 
tiff, one of the top boars of the Shanks 
1914 sale. Mr. Samuelson reports a strong 
demand for young rs this season. The 
present finds him all sold out.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

FRITZ HOLDS POLLED HEREFORD 

SALE, JANUARY 13TH. 

R. A. Fritz, Polled Hereford breeder, 
of Grinnell, Iowa, will hold a public sale 
at Newton, Iowa, January 13th, when he 
will sell a splendid offering of fifty head, 
twenty bulls and thirty females. His 
herd is headed by Polled Prosperity, full 
brother to Polled Victor, who sold for 
Mr. Fritz made a consignment to 
the Waukee sale last spring, and his 
Polled Herefords in that sale averaged 
$242, the highest of any consignment in 
the sale. Watch for sale announcement 
later, and write early for the sale catalog, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

LOG CABIN DUROC SALE, 

The second annual Duroc Jersey_bred 
sow sale to be held from Log Cabin Farm, 
owned by Mr. H. A. McCaffree, of Janes- 
ville, Iowa, will take place January 4th. 
This is a herd that has been built up by 


| one of Iowa’s most constructive breeders. 


A strong similarity of type, character and 
bloodlines prevails throughout the herd. 
About the first that people began to ‘“‘sit 
up and take notice’ of the work being 
done along Duroc Jersey lines by H. A. 
McCaffree, was when he brought out the 
great hog Top Notcher King, that weighed 
officially 1,140 pounds. Since that time 
the most prominent boar used in the herd 
was Golden Model 30th. Just keep in 
mind that Golden Model 30th was a litter 


| mate to the champion Golden Model 31st, 





fifty head will be listed, which will sell | 


regardless of price. These gentlemen are 


reliable breeders that have produced near- | 
ly the entire offering. Write them for cat- 
alog.—Advertiisng Notice. 





| Model 


that sold for $710, and that he twice de- 
feated his champion brother. Mr. Me- 
Caffree had the misfortune to lose Golden 
Model 30th the past fall. However, the 
farm is well covered with his get. In use 
in the herd at the present time is Critic’s 
Model, the best boar ever sired by Golden 
30th. He is a two-year-old that 
has the appearance of amply filling his 
sire’s place, which is saying a good deal. 
To use on the Golden Model 30th sows, 
Mr. McCaffree purchased last spring the 
Crimson Wonder boar, Crimson Gano. He 
is a son of Crimson Wonder Prince, con- 
ceded to be the biggest and best boar ever 
sired by Crimson Wonder Again, and out 
of H. A.’s Queen. His dam was a daugh- 
ter of Colonel Gano, giving him the most 
popular blood lines possible. He is a 
great yearling. There will be plenty of 
admirers for sows bred to Crimson Gano. 
The third boar in service is Cherry Chief 
Select, son of the $600 Cherry Colonel. Mr. 
McCaffree is very fortunate in being able 
to raise such a pig. He is the big kind, 
and all quality. The greater part of the 
offering is gilts. They are well grown 











H. A. McGaffree’s 


t boars. 
ar that twice defeated the 
mate, and that sold for $710. 


Top Notcher King. 


see. 
Come and hel 


Ask for the catalog, Address 


H. A. McCAFFREE, 





Duroc Jersey Bred Sows 


Gholera immune 


Waverly Junction, la., Tuesday, Jan. 4 


We will sell 40 head of royally bred, big, toppy sows and gilts, and bred to 
One-half the offering is by our noted Golden Model 30th, the 
rand champion Golden Model 3ist, his litter 
e will sell four bi 
we used a year ago and that was the best son of R 

Will sell Col.’s Notcher Queen, whose dam was a full sister to oar 1140 lb. 
Gold Choice Advance 2d goes, a wonderful sow and one 
that weighed in flesh 700 Ibs. Still another attraction is Fancy Girl 3d by 
Chief Select 2d; she is the dam of our great young boar, Cherry 
Four real fall sows are by Log Cabin Chief. 

Crimson Gano, Critic’s Model and Cherry Chief Select are the boars to 
which they are bred. They are boars worth any breeder’s trip to the farm to 
It is impossible to describe their excellence here. 
yourself to the bargains which there are bound to be. 
will fit in nicely for those short on sale numbers. 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Aucioneer. HOLMES CANTINE will represent Waliaces’ Farmer at the sale. 


Log Cabin Sale of 


gilts by Intruder, a boar 
eemer. 


hief Select. 


This is an early sale. 
They 


Janesville, lowa 


























and show unusual thrift. In short, it is 
one of the choice offerings to go through 
a sale ring this season. We will have 
something to say about some of the good 
sows listed in our next issue. Meantime, 
write Mr. McCaffree to mail you a cata- 
log. Read the advertisement.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


G. G. AMOS’ HEREFORD SALE, 


G. G. Amos, Indianola, Iowa, will hold 
a public sale of Hereford cattle, January 
12th, when he will sell a good offering of 
about sixty head, including calves. The 
The herd bull, Beau Donald, is included. 
He is a thick, smooth bull, of good, blocky 
has been a very satisfactory 
Watch for announcement in a 
later issue, and write for the catalog, men- 
—— Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising 

otice. 


JANSEN’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 


This is our last opportunity to call at- 
tention to the Short-horn sale to be held 
by Mr. John E. Jansen, at Atlon, Iowa, 
December 21st. It is an offering of fifty- 
three head, and is one of merit through- 
out. Plenty of large, broad backed cows, 
all raising calves regularly, are in evi- 
dence. A dozen young »ulls are listed, 
and the herd bull, Choice Knight. One- 
fourth of the offering is Scotch. It will be 
a sale worth attending. See previous two 
= for advertisement.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


DUROC SOWS OFFERED. 


Mr. A. E. Mallory, of Hampton, Iowa. 
rogressive young Duroc breeder, is offer- 
ng ten yearling sows for sale that are 
real foundation stock. They are in thin 
flesh, having each raised a good fall lit- 
ter. They are not only good sows, but 
are popularly bred and are safe in farrow 
for early litters to two as good boars as 
can be found in any one herd. We refer 
to the big Crimson Wonder boar, Marion’s 
Wonder Again, the boar so successfully 
used by Ferdinand Fink, of Albert Lea, 
Minn., and to I Am Golden Model 6th, 
second prize under-year boar at Des 
Moines a year ago. Anyone looking for 
real top sows, sows that will put them 
into the hog business, here is the place 
to get them. Read his card on another 
page of this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


WHITSITT BROS. OFFER GOOD 
SHORT-HORN BULLS. 

One of the old established Illinois herds 
of Short-horns is the Prairie Heart herd 
of Whitsitt Bros., who succeeded to the 
business of their father, Benjamin Whit- 
sitt. Messrs. Whitsitt have a number of 
good Short-horn bulls old enough for 
serv,ice, for sale at this time, and they 
advise us they are priced to sell, as they 
want to make room for the younger ones 
that are coming on. With reference to 
these bulls they say: ‘There are four 
choicely bred Scotch bulls in the lot, and 
anyone wanting a good herd bull can find 
one here. We have a richly 


best heifers. 





bred Marr | 
Missie that we have used on some of our | 
There is a dark roan Violet , 





Bud that descends from a $1,000 dam. He 
is a thick, deep, short-legged fellow, and 
should suit a critical buyer. We will be 
glad to show our bulls or to describe them 
by mail if desired. You may claim our 
date March 23d, for a public sale.’’—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


FAIN’S DUROCS. 


Mr. H. 8S. Fain, of -Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
prominent breeder of Duroc Jerseys, re- 
ports that he has had splendid trade 
through Wallaces’ Farmer for his young 
boars; that he has a few left that are of 
herd-head material, that he will ship any- 
where on approval. Besides, Mr. Fain has 
a good string of fall and spring gilts that 
he has bred for early farrowing, which 
he will be glad to describe and price to 
our readers. They carry the very best 
of bloodlines, and are mated with two of 
the good boars in the northwest. Mr: 
Fain’s herd is cholera immune. We sug- 
gest that those interested correspond with 
Sam Fain at once.—Advertising Notice. 


DUROC BOARS. 


In speaking of the Duroc Jersey boars 
owned by Mr. A. L. Neville, of Aurelia, 
Jowa, it is safe in saying that they are 
the best lot he ever raised, and the hard- 
est to sell. This is saying a good deal, 
as Mr. Neville is one of the good breeders 
of his section of the state. Should there 
be any of Wallaces’*Farmer readers who 
are in need of a good, substantial boar, 
one that will improve their herd, write 
Mr. Neville. Send him your order, and 
you will get as good a boar as though 
you were there to make the selection your- 
self. Read his card in this issue.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


A BOOK ON PLOWING. 

A very attractive book on plows and 
plowing has been issued by the Janesville 
Machine Co., 34 Center St., Janesville, 
Wis. It will be an interesting book to 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer, as theré 
is not a reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
does not have occasion to study the plow- 
ing problem, and there is a whole lot 
more in plowing for crops than most peo- 
ple appreciate. This book will give you 
some new ideas, and we trust that a good 
many of our readers will ask for it. The 
Janesville Machine Co. are makers of the 
famous Janesville plows, with the S. & S. 
auger twist moldboard. These plows have 
made records in plowing contests that are 
very unusual, having won the champion- 
ship at Big Rock and Wheatland, IIL, 
plowing contests for many years.- In the 
special Janesville advertisement on page 
1671, they not only illustrate the Janes- 
ville plows, but likewise reproduce the 
championship plowing done at both the 
Big Rock and Wheatland, Illinois, contests 


—together with the picture of Waldo 
Thomas, who operated the _ Janesville 
plow that won the contest. The adver- 


tisement gives interesting information in 
regard to Janesville plows, and the book 
on plowing which they have issued should 
certainly be in the hands of every one of 
our readers.—Advertising Notice. 
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DUROC JERSEYS. 


ee 





Grand Special Offering of Crimson Wonder Duroc Jerseys 
AT PRIVATE TREATY 





Our herd is very large, 
prices will be made in order to do this 


yet we are anxious to dispose of everything within the next 60 to 90 days. 
Herd numbers 206 head; 


Special 


135 are spring boars and gilis, 19 fall boars 


and gilts, 49 tried sows. and with them will go our two great boars, Crimson Wonder Prince 112321 


and Orchard Hill King 153025. 
in lots of from 5 to 20 head 


F. H. DICKEY, 








This is all big stuff and bred in the purple. 
For particulars write or call on 


Very attractive prices 


Emmetsburg, lowa 





CRABS? DUROC JERSEYS Choice Spring Boars and Gilts 





tired by Red Model. a line bred Crimson Wonder sire; also by Orion’s Pride, Golden Mode! 34th 


Again and Enstructor C. : 
or visit the Lerd. Ratlroad station is Reynolds, on 
Inte rurban. Will 





Have quality, length 210 color that will satisfy. 


meet all who will advise me ine ct ln 


Prices reasonable. Write 


EMERSON CRABS, Aledo, Mercer Co., Ill. 





HEAVY BOWED, CHOICE, BIG DUROC JERSEYS 


Yearling sows and spring gilts es bred for early a ng litters. 


Plenty of 200-ib. gilts Dec. ist. They 


are mainly of the Golden Model, Crimson Wonder and Ohio Chief breeding, and bred to Gano Wonder 


159247, Sunkissed Model 159849 and 
3659381. Gilts $2 to 635, yearlings $30 to $45 each. 


Queen's Model 
Address 


GRIMES BROS., West Union, lowa 





Duroc Jersey Boars 


Sired by Col. Select, Chief Select, Col. M., 
Col. Wonder; dams by Cherry Chief, Col. Algo 
and others of note. They are exceptionally 
heavy boned, good arched backs, best of feet, 
and good cherry color; weighing from 200 to 
300 pounds, 


L. A. MATERN, Wesley, lowa 


Brewster Stock Farm 


1886 BREEDS 1915 
Short-horn Cattle and Duroc Jersey Swine 


Buddy's Sunshine, High Model, Crimson Wonder 
Again 2d, and other good hogs sired this offering. 
There are several farrowed in the fall of 1914. One 
in the spring of 1914. They are just great and wil! 
please the most critical buyers. If in need of a great 





boar, write me or come and see them. Farm ad- 
joins town 
K. BLY, Brewster, Minnesota 


T. 


Diamond Farm Durocs 


A desirable lot of February, March and Apri! boars 
for sale, priced in keeping with the times. All from 
mature sires and dams. We are developing frame 
and muscie—not fat. Main sires, Model A and 
Diamond Select, boars with scale. Model A 
is for sale. Can supply new blood to old customers. 
Herd immuned. Call on or address 


A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee Co., lowa 


HIGH CLASS, BIG, GHOWTHY 


DurocJersey March Boars 


for gale. 30 to select from. King Gano, Model Chief 
and Crimson Wonder Again breeding. A few are 
very suitable for heading pure bred herda. 

HM. W. Andrews, New Providence, Iowa 











Cc. R. Steele, Ireton, la. 


SO Duroc Jersey fall and spring boars 
and gilts for sale at from @30 to@i0 each. Gilts 
sold with breeding privilege. Herd boars: Prince 
Educator and Model's Choice, first and second 
prise wit winners at Sioux ¢ ity. 


Searchlight Durocs _ 
Good spring boars to offer, including second prize 
pig at Sioux City, sired by the prize winning SEaRcH- 
LieuTr. Write me and | will tell you more about 
them. Also open gilts. 

SOL. FRANK, 


DUROC JERSEY SPRING BOARS 


sired by the first prize 800 1b. boar, A Wonder Jr., 





Sioux City, Iowa 





end by Crimson Model by High Model. All well 
grown, thrifty stock. Honest values for your 
movey. Address 


ELE EK NEw BERG, Hills, Miun. 


DUROC JERSEYS 


The breed that has paid for more homes than any 
@ther. Good spring boars to offer at living prices. 
Sires, Jumbo Wonder’s Perfection and Crimeon Dick. 
Both have scale and are strong in Crimson Wonder 
blood. D. H. HAMMON & SON, Garner, lowa. 


Feb., | Mareh and Fall Duroc Boars for Sale 


@lso one two-year-old. Young boars are by Royal 
Crimson Chief and Proud Climax. 6trong, 








vigorous, iengthy, heavy boned pigs. All double 
treated. Inspection deed. Prices right. 
w. K. DOBLER, Vail, Iowa 





Duroc Jersey Boars 


Shipped Any w here €. 0. BD. 18 fall boars, 





will weigh 235 to 325, choice $35: 16 spring boars, 
will weigh 150 to 17: choice $25. ‘Sire d by Nebreska 

‘Col and Proud Climax. Order from adv. Satisfac- 

tion guarantees a. LL. « ANDERSON, Alta. ] Alta. iowa. 


Grandview Durocs 


Good boars of spring and fall farrow for sale at at- 












tractive prices Also the herd boar, Grandview 
Chief 130669 

W. Ft. JACQUES, Galva. iowa 
Golden Mode! Choice 
heads our Duroc herd. An in working con- 
dition; a full brother to ae c mpi ms, Grand 
Model and Golden — 35. Some excelient 
spring boars for sale by him, and other good boars 
a. A. MES. DEE, Osage, iowa 





30 Pure Bred Duroc Jersey Boars 


Wei ight 150 to 200 Ibs. in 
ve as good or better 





of March and April farrow 
October l § 
than descri 
=. c.5 Cc. BEEK, 

Pedigreed Duroc spri ng mi ales, prize winning blood, 
guaranteed immune and breeders. Shipped on ap- 
ae al before he pays for rthem. Priced reasons able. 
F.C. CROC (aE, Filley, Nebraska 


Ferdinand Fink, Albert Lea, Minn. 


is offering Duroc Jersey spring boars with scale by 
the first prize Marion's Wonder Again, re- 
cently sold to Mallorn of lowa for $200, and by Mas- 
ter Model 164133. Our stock pleases wher 
@een. Farm near Conger. 


Eagle Grove. lowa 




















Duroc Jerseys Immuned 


Fifteen fall boars and my crop of spring pigs to 
offer. We have particular boars for particular peo- 
ple. New blood for old customers. Main sires— 
Cherry Chief's Model and King the Col. ist. Others, 
King the Col. by Golden Model 34th, Crimson Wonder 
Prince, Fancy's Victor and Dusty Wonder. The 
young boar, King the Col. ist, for sale. Also fall and 
spring gilts. Money back if pig isn’t as described. 
Hm. 8. FAIN. Emmetsburg, lowa 


CHAS. W. MARTIN 


CARROLL, IOWA 
Offers Big Duroc Jersey Boars 


of early spring farrow. We especially request that 
you come and see them. Many will weigh 225 Ibs. 
They are by big boars from prize-winning ancestors 
and are out of big sows. No one leaves without buy- 
ing after seeing what we have. 

Price, $25 to $35 each 


|. F. CLARK, Terrill, lowa 


Breeder of High Class Durocs 


Herd headed by High Model Top. a 600 pound 
spring yearling. Fali and spring boars for sale, well 
grown and of leading blood lines. Also the yearling 
Col. Choice Goods 163757 by King the Col. 
Have a high class black Percheron stallion, 5 years 
old, for sale. Would exchange for young stock. His 
get will match that of any borse. Address as above. 


DeYOUNG'S DUROCS 


Thirty yearling and spring boars of March farrow; 
some choice herd headers amongst them that have 
size and quality and best of breeding. No trouble to 
show or write about them. Farm adjoins town. 


A. J. DeYOUNG, 
Sheldon, 


TEN EXTRA CHOICE 


Duroc Jersey Yearling Sows 
FOR SALE 

All have raised fall litters and are in thin flesh, 
but are Al sows. Will be large. They are by 
King Gano 24, Big Jim and Col. Tientsin 
and safe in farrow to the big prize winning I Am 
Golden Model 6th and the 1000-lb. Marion's 
Wonder Again. 


A. E. MALLORY, Hampton, lowa 


SMALLING’S DUROCS 


A limited number of extra choice large spring boars 
to offer. Sires—Crimson Royal, King Gano, 
High Model, Golden Model 30th; weights 140 Ibs. July 











Route 2, lowa 








20th. A good yearling by Mo. Model Top and out of 
a King the Col. dam. A number of large, growthy 
fall boars. Address u 


Ss. O. SMALLING, La Porte City. Iowa 


WAYSIDE HERD OF DUROC JERSEYS 


Spring boars for gale, sired by Jim Dale and High 
Model Top. Jim Dale is by Col. Jim; High Model 
Top is by the champion High Mode! and his dam is by 
the champion Mo. Model Top; cost $300. Am pricing 
these boars at $30 each. crated, f. 0. b. Osage. Ship 
on C. G. W. or 1.C. Ry. Also my yearling boar, High 
Mode! Top, at a bargain price. 

CLYDE H.SMITH. R. 6, 





Osage, Iowa 


Toomer’s Durocs 


Fall and spring boars fur sale. 


Prices right. 
F.W. TOOMER, EARLY, 1OWA 


THE BIG. HIGH BAC KED | soo Pou ND 


KIRON MODEL 151199 


fot sale. A great Goiden Model boar. Also 50 Duroc 
spring boars sired by him, Col. Mastiff and Col. Criuc. 
All undesirables eliminated. 10 are extraordinary. 

B. A. SAMU EL SON. Miron. Sac Cc o., fa. 








“BOARS t gil fi 
FAIRHOPE DUROCS BOARS and getee Sor 
also a dozen fall sows. a good lot of 





one extra good: 
spring boars and gilts 
size and quality. Breeding strong $< Golden Mode! 
and Crimson Wonder blood Priced to sell 





GEO. Tr. Ww HITE, Dallas Center, lowa 
” ARCH pU ROC ROARS— 
EXTRA coop By lowa Disturber 178367. Lots of 


bone. A fine basiness bunch. Priced for quick sale, 
#20 to $25. F. H. DAVIS. R. 2, Ionia, Iowa. 


Durec Jersey Spring Boars ‘ 
=. Cc. 





Weighing 200 to 
250 Ibs. Price $25. 
BEER, Eagle | Grove, '» Lowa. 


Live Stock for Sale 


Short-horn cow. four years ol@; Short-horn bull: 
Hereford bull; Shropshire, Hampshire and South- 
down ram lambs; cholera immune spring pigs of the 
Berkshire Poland-China, Duroc Jersey, Chester 
White end Hampshire breeds. All of excellent quality. 

FARM DEPARTMENT, 


Kewa State College, Ames, lows 








POLAN D-CHINAS. 








18 in all. The former weigh 300 to 400 lbs.; 


ship on approval. Write 
for description and breeding. 


Poland-China Fall and Spring Boars For Sale 


the latter, of April and May farrow, 100 to 175 Ibs. 
lot with some outstanding good ones among the number. The big type quality kind, of best blood lines. 
12 fall and 10 spring gilts which are an extra good lot. 


A good 
i Also 
Not ashamed to show these pigs to you. W£lk 


ge corry, Birmingham, lowa 





STOP! 


are making an effort to please buyers. 
elsewhere. Nothing in use but select big type 
and big breeding. One top yearling for sale. 


LOOK! 


If in the market for a big Poland-China spring boar let us tell you about a number we have to offer. 
The one way isto give them more for their money than can be had 


LISTEN! 


We 


E. E. FARVER, Sibley, lowa 











FISHER’S BIG TYPE 


Poland Chinas 





A few more big, husky 8pring boars for sale; also 
one corking October yearling. Sired by the largest, 
heaviest boned boars in Northeastern Iowa. 
March farrow, 250 lbs., $35.00 to $40.00; April, 200 to 
225 Ibs., $25.00 and $30.00. Satisfaction guaranteed on 
all mallorders. Write for catalog and descriptions. 


ADDRESS 


L. S. FISHER & SON, Edgewood, lowa 
Hancher’s Poland-Chinas 


The Big, Smooth, Prolific Sort 

We have more big top quality early spring boars 
for sale now than for several years past. Guaran- 
teed cholera immune. Sires: Mabel’s 
Wonder, the 960 Ib. Iowa first prize winner; 
Mancher’s Smooth Wonder, the wonder of 
all big boars, and H.’s Big Bone, Come and 
examine the herd for yourself and learn what con- 
stitutes the real big type. 
M. P. HANCHER, 


Poland-China Boars 


for sale—of spring farrow—weighing 200 lbs. and 
over. They are sired mainly by Thuirer’s Had- 
ley, one of the deepest bodied and thickest big 
boars in service. He is a natural flesh carrier and 
his get are even bigger than himself. We want to 
move these young boars and are making the price 
where it should tempt anyone. Address 


C. L. THUIRER, Spencer, lowa 
A NUMBER OF BIG, GROWTHY 


POLAND-GHINA 


SPRING BOARS TO OFFER 


They are the get of Mouw’s Big Sioux, Par- 
agon and Smooth Jumbo, 1000-pound boars. 
Might spare a few gilts. If you like big, smooth 
ones you will like these. 


GEO. GLYNN, 


Poland-China Boars 


THE BIG, PROLIFIC KIND 


Fifty spring boars of best breeding. Two Big Joe 
fall boars from a Big Orange sow. All guaran- 
teed breeders. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM 


A. 8S. Loveland, Mgr. Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 


Thos. Lien, LeRoy, Minn. 


(Formerly of Elgin, Iowa) 
Breeder of the Famous 


BIG POLAND - CHINAS 


A few choice young boars for sale, by our mon- 
strous, big quality herd boar, Mouw’s Jumbo 2d 
194749. Afewby the great Baron, Longfel- 
low J., and one topper by Big Black Orange. 
Also open gilts of same breeding. 

Can ship from LeRoy, Minn., or McIntire, lowa. 


AUSTIN’S BIG POLANDS 


The herd boar, Big Jones Chief, for sale. 
Weighs 735 Ibs. and is a beauty; heavy hams, wide 
set and long, Al! Mouw breeding. Sire, Big Jones 
Again, dam by Mouw’'s Chief; breeding something 
great. Also a fine big fall boar and a big crop of 
stretchy, heavy boned spring boars by Big Jones 
Chief and other big type sires. All good. thrifty 
stuff. $25 buys agood pig. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Call on or write 
WwW. Ss. AUSTIN, 


BIG TYPE 
Poland-China Boars 


From Defender sows and sired by Tecumseh Bel- 
mont. Buy a pig you will be proud toown. Cholera 
immune and priced at $25.00 each. 


F. J. CAVERLY 





Rolfe, lowa 

















Dumont, Iowa 











R. R. No.1, Davenport, lowa 
Entire Herd %t,-© Poland-China 


March gilts of Long King Equal blood. Bred or open. 
These have bone, size and quality. Won first at fair. 
Weigh 250 Ibs. Price $30. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
EDWIN RISINGER, Spragueville, lowa 


Poland-Ghina Boars 


My herd boar, Royal Monarch 228751, an extra good 
33-year-old Lingford bred hog, is now offered at a rea- 
sonable price; also 3 extra good boars—herd headers 
—and top spring boars and sows, all sired by Royal 
Monarch. J. H.W ATSON, Madrid, Iowa. 


28 POLAND-CHINA SPRING BOARS 


and 3 fall boars for sale. All big, smooth fellows 
with the price marked down, To see them is to want 
one. There are none better. Also forty gilts—low 
price for quick sale. 
G. PUFAHL, 














Luana, lowa 


Gerstdale Big Type Poland-Chinas 

Spring boars at from 815 to ¢30 each while they 
last. Gilts of March, April and May far- 
row wil! also be priced right. 


WM. P. GERST, 





Alton, lowa 








Please mention this paper when ‘writing. 
~ 











Increase Hog Profits (4 


Did you ever realize how many germs 
and worms and parasites are living in your 
hog troughs? 

Knock off the end of a wooden trough \ 
and give yourself a surprise. The cracks 
in the ordinary trough form the finest kinds 
of homes for the germs and parasites that 
eat up your profits. 

The One. Piece Sanitary Hog 
Trough is the solution. It is made from 
one piece of heavy galvanized iron. There 
are no cracks nor corners—no rivet holes— 
no place for disease germs Or parasites to 


A Guaranteed 
Absolutely Sanitary 
Hog Trough 


If you are the first man in your neighbor- 
hood to get one of these troughs you are 
going to make some money on it. 

Write a postal this minute and ask for 
prices and an explanation of the way you 
can make something by being the leader 
in your community. 


ONE-PIECE SANITARY HOG TROUGH CO- 
aay 5 and Main Office: Rolfe, lowa 
Branch Office: = Falls, S. D. 





























Boars and Young Herds 


Hampshires that possess practical quality. They 
grow fast and grow big. All are the get of three 
grand champion herd boars. Catalog and his- 
tory of breed on request. 

ISOM MARTIN, RK. 8, Lancaster, Mo. 


KLUDAS’ HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


Both fall and spring boars and gilts to offer. Also 
the yearling herd boar Maiser. Sires, Samp- 
son 157438 and Cherokee Messenger 24515. 
Some excellent herd boar material among them. 
A. W. & WM. A. KLUDAS, Cherokee, Iowa. 











Hampshires For Sale 

Tried sows, past yearling gilts and five March gilte, 
all being bred. Four March boars and choice wean- 
ling pigs. Write for description and breeding. 


J. A. SPANGLER & SONS, Creston, lowa 


HAMPSHIRE HOGS 


I have for sale at very reasonable prices four May 
boars, 25 tried sows, fall gilts and spring gilts. Gilts 
of Apriland May farrow will sell either bred or open. 


HEIKO JANSSEN, . Thornton, lowa 








TAMWORTHS. 


Tamworth Sows and Gilts 


15 bred sows and 100 April pigs ready tomove. Alse 
bave a fine lot of fall boars ready for service, the 
right sort for farmer or breeder. Write your wants. 
J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, lowa 








MULE FOOT HOGS. 


— eee 





rrr 

ULE FOOT HOGS. A classy bunch 6 mos. 

old, 2 yearling males, June farrowed pigs, both 
H. C, ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo. 








N 


sexes. 





POLLED DUBHAMS. 


POLLED DURHAM 


BULLS 


Our herd bull, Red Champion X9873-399605, one of 
the greatest sons of Champion of lowa X4739-276430. 
A state fair winner and a proven breeder. Also two 
young bulls sired by him, old enough for service. 


L. S. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 


C. T. AYRES & SON 


OSCEOLA, CLARK COUTNY, IOWA 
Breeders of Polied Short-horn Cattle (Polled 
Durhams), Percherons, French Draft 
and Morgan Horses 
Stock for sale—2 cows and heifers and 3 young 
bulis, of good type and quality. We also have an 
oveys-supply of mares and stallions. Prices reason- 

able. Inspection invited. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 
D.S. Polled Durhams 


A nice lot of young bulls of serviceable ages. sired 
by our Scotch herd bull, Xi0401 Roan Victor 389925 
Reds, roans and whites—these have quality for herd 
headers. Also a few heifers. Prices reasonabie 
IRA CHASE & SONS Buck Grove, Iowa 


SALES TENTED 


We make a specialty of tenting pure breed stock 
sales anywhere in the corn belt states. Rates rea- 
sonable. Services in the ring free. 

Cc. E. BOOHER, Danbury, Iowa 











Laurens, lowa 














Please mention this paper when writing. 
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~“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 


Short- horns 


6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 Lo 1200 Ibs. 
10 choice B. T. Poland-China 
tall boars ready to ship. 
Gilts all gone. 
J. A. BENSON 
1 Fifth Avenue 
eldon, lowa 


NORWOOD FARM 


Percherons, Clydesdales and Short-horns 
We are now offering Short-horns. We have 60 
irling and 2-year-old all straight Scotch heif- 

ers; the most of them are 2-year-olds, and bred in 
( anada to good bulls. They are of good families and 
ar to the imported cow. I will sell these singly or 
carload lots. IE also have a few bulls yet 
for sale. Come and see us, 


R. O. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch bulls of Avondale and Cumberland’s 
last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
itv. Also the 2-year-old herd bull. Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Am now offering a good lot of young bulls for sale 
of best Scotch breeding, sired by Lavender King 
saslis, one of the thickest fleshed and best of the 
breed; also an extra good, thick, smooth Cruickshank 
Miss Ramsden bull, sired by the Bellows bred bull, 
Lavender Goods, and a couple of good ones by the 
sultan bred bull, Excelsior. Bulls reds and roans 
and out of extra good Scotch dams. 


PHILIP FUNKE, Greenfield, | lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


FOR SALE 


Four lusty red fellows, fifteen months old. § 
Price within reach of any farmer own- 
ing fifteen cows. 


HELD BROTHERS, 
Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa 


ELMHILL FARM 


Short-horn, Chester Whites 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Eight Scotch bulls sired by the 2300 Ib. roan bull, 
Lodestone’s Best 288754, sire Lodestone, an Interna- 
tional first prize winner; dam Imp. Beauty 42d. And 
the red bull Glenview Dale 4th 385372, sired by the 
#2.000 Browndale Sultan, Farm within city limits. 
J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lowa 


Scotch Shorthorns Wanted 


Want a few more entries of Scotch cattle for 
combination all-Scotch sale to be held in 
South Omaha, Neb., February 16. Entries 
close December 20. Write to 


H.C. McKELVIE, 
119 North !6th St., Lincoln, Neb. 


SHORT-HORKS FOR SALE "is" 


1669 


ive bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
ne rstraight Scotch, Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
Jesse Binford & Sons, Liscomb, lowa 


{5 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


and 15 young cows and heifers; reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested, Sired by Anoka Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 




































Rockford, lowa 


Scotch Short-horns For Sale 


Six yearling heifers and 
five good bulls 


ANDREW STEWART, Rockwell City, lowa 


PIKE TIMBER CHADT HORNS 


HERD eee 


is made up of the most approved Scotch breeding. 
Young Scotch bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond. Iowa 


' 
Maine Valley Short-horns 
Established in 1872. Herd headed by Scottish 
Secret 387130. Bull calves 3 to 12 mos. old by Mas- 
querader 346257. Write or visit the farm. 
Leno H. Kollins, Central City, Iowa 
(Successor to Jordan & Dunn). 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growthy, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds. two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 

reeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
he money. JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa, 

















RED POLL. 


PPP_PL_LLIPLP IO 


Bulls — Red Polled—Bulls 


Four good, large onesof serviceable ages, several 
oming on a little younger. Sires, Duke 20646 and 
umbo 23810. Priced to move them. 


MYROK SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 
Pleasant Hill Farm 


fers a half dozen Red Polled yearling bulls that 
xcell in quality, size andsymmetry. Three are Al 
erd headers. Also cows and heifers of show form 
T sale. B. A. SAMUELSON, 
Sac County, Kiron. lowa 


Linwood Farm Red Polls 

Lin Ay ood Farm now has for sale eight young bulls, 
age 12 to 24 mos. Six ofthese trace to advance reg- 
ister dams, Call and see them or write your needs. 


E. E. TRACY & SON, Nashua, lowa 











FARMER 








(41) 1689 





HORSES. 











100 Draft Stallions and Mares For Sale 


By STREAM & WILSON, Creston, lowa 


One hundred Percheron, Belgian and Shire registered stal- / 
Home-bred stallions a specialty. 
Creston and buy a stallion or mare at their actual value, 


lions and mares for sale. 
salesmen need not apply. 


Creston. Write for particulars. 
STREAM & WILSON. 


We guarantee our prices and description of every 
horse given in our price letter or car fare refunded. 


Meo 


By) 


Come tof 
Commission men and‘ ‘ 





Reference, any bank in 


CRESTON, IOWA 
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valking around among the ele obaaeia at Ringlings’ circus, 
this to impress upon you that my jacks are so very large that they more than 
meet the requirements for size in your community, something you seldom 
find any other place. 
wg can use him in exchange fora jack if ye 


W. L. DeCLOW, eieaate 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


| Now Have 65 Head of Mammoth ele 


that cannot be equaled anywhere in the world for size and quality. 
When you walk around among the 


jacks you feel as though you 
I am saying 


If you have a stallion you do not need, I 


‘an come at once, 








Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





PERCHERONS 


The best is none too good, therefore get prices and terms from 


E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa 


Seventy miles southeast of Des Moines. 


through Fremont on M. & St. L., and C. 


Ten — daily 
B.&Q. R.R. 








Paramount Stock Farm 


Imported and Home Bred Draft Horses 


Won 36 Prizes on 13 Head at the 


Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Including senior and grand championship on 
Fareceur, best Belgian stallion. any age; also first 
on Farceur and his get, first on Farceur and three 
mares, (mares by Farceur); and had junior cham- 
pion Belgian stallion, a home-bred two-year-old; also 
junior champion Belgian mare, reserve junior cham- 
pion Belgian mare and reserve grand champion Bel- 
gian mare. 14 championships, 10 grand champton- 
ships, 11 blue ribbons, and 11 other prizes and medals 
were won by the Paramount exhibit at this greatshow. 

Am now offering mares and stallions of the 


Belgian, Percheron and Shire Breeds 
Inspection invited at the farm, 2 mi. north of Hud- 
son and 9 mi, southwest of Waterloo. Address 


WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Black Hawk County, lowa 








STALLIONS 


BELGIA and MARES 
for sale. Both imported 4 
and home bred. Our large 
farm is operated exclusive- 
ly by pure bred mares. 
They all raise colts and are 
winners when fitted forthe 


big shows. They tell us 
there are none better in 
America. To see them is 
to appreciate them. 

R. F. FRENCH, INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


on | ery Percheron Stallions— 


19 ton and 2200 Ib. 4 and 5 yr. olds, 

\ | 34 coming 3s, 17 coming 2=. Grandsons 

FF | International champion Pink. 20 

vf | registered mares for sale. Fast trains 
eS 

















fy all directions. FRED CHANDLER, 
> <> __} Route 7, Chariton, lowa. 


For Sale—1 Grey Percheron Colt 


Two years old. weight 1700. 
ALSO TWO W EANLINGS 


BROOKS BROS., Hopkinton, lowa 





eer and. Home Bred 


Percherons and Belgians 


Stallions and mares and fillies for sale. 
mostly coming threes. Some older, 
that weigh over a ton each. 
farm and at barn in town. 
laces’ Farmer. 

HART BROS., 


Stallions 
including ten 
Come and see them at 
Write, mentioning Wal- 


Osceola, lowa 


BLACK PERCHERON STALLIONS 


FOR SALE. Weanlings, year- 
lings and two-year-olds. All are 
by Imp. Jou Jou 82228, a 
2200-1b. horse, and out of the two 
mares, Frances 82327 and 
Liddy $2320. All of ourown 
breeding and heavy boned, quality 
colts. You will buy them if you 
see them. 

M, C. BITTER MAN € SONS 














, Nora Springs, lowa 


Lathe’ s Belgians 
Largest Collection on Earth 


Horses in 15 different pastures. 
Catalog and circulars free. 
H. LEFEBURE & SON, Fairfax, lowa 


Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


35 Shetland Ponies for Sale 


All ages, colors and sizes; 28 mares and mare colts, 
all good quality. Ponies at Jamaica, lowa. Address 
J. C¢. THOMPSON, Perry, Lowa, or LES- 
TER WYCHOFFPF, Jamaica, lowa. 














20 IMPORTED AND HOME BRED 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


Mostly Percherons; also Percheron mares and fillies, 
farmers’ prices, $200 and up. 


E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, Garden Grove, lowa 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





Cc ae ee WHITES. 





yearling boars. 

tion invited. 
Also R. €. 

A. B. HEATH, 





ae PPA PPL LLP LSS SOO 





HEATH’S CHESTER WHITES 


We have a choice lot of growthy, heavy boned boars and sows. 
Will ship on approval. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 

Rhode Island Red chickens of leading strains. 


A few fall 
Guaranteed Cholera Immune. Inspec- 


Phone 1404, Newell, Iowa 





Ed Anderson’s Chester Whites 


17 fall boars, wt. 250 to 300 Ibs., not fat, 
while they last, your choice $35. 
19 spring boars. w:. 150 to 175, for quick 
sale, $25. 

Sired by Big Chief and Callaway’s Favorite, big 
type quality boars. These boars good enough to ship 
anywhere ©.O, D. Order direct fromad. We please 
youornosale. Pedigree free. 


ED ANDERSON, R. 2, Alta, lowa 


ALDEN ANDERSON, STORY CITY, IA. 


eT of Prize Winning 
ferd Heading 


CHESTER WHITES 


Young boars for sale, by our noted Chief Select 
and his great son, Outlook. Let us tell you about 
the grand champions exhibited by others and sired 
by Chief Select. No trouble to show our goods. 


| Have 20 Fall Yearling Chester White Boars 


sired by O. K. Mikado 2d, grand champion Kansas 
state fair, 1913. These boars have scale and quality, 
and on account of the short corn crop I willsell them 
for #35. each: also 3 herd boars and March, and April 
boars. GEO. BOBST. Hampton, Iowa. 


IMMUNE CHESTERS 


Thirty growthy, heavy boned boars of March and 
April farrow: also a good lot of gilts. Shipped 
on approval if desired. 


A. B. GRANT, 
CLARENCE W. KAHL, Germania, la. 


Breeder of High Class Chester Whites 
Spring boars to offer by Royal Kossuth, 
Best Regards and Monroe Pride, A number 
would make prime herd headers. Address as above. 











lowa Falls, lowa 








VALE’S CHESTERS 


For sale—March and April pigs of the high stand- 
ard.of quality and individual excellence that has 
been maintained in this herd for over a quarter ot a 
century. Inspection invited. 


BRUCE K. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 


A. T. JONES & SONS 


Offer 40 Big Boned, Bis Type 
Chester White Boars 


with lots of quality; good enough for pure bred 
herds, Sires, the prize winning Statesman, Vic- 
tor, Straight Goods aud LaDoux’s Model. 
Three are out of a sister to the champion Wild. 
wood Prince, and two boars are by this champion, 
Will sell open or bred gilts. We can please you. 
Farm adjoins town. EVERLY, IOWA. 


Herd headed by the grand champion 1000-Ib. 
Chickasaw Kossuth 20279 
Young boars to offer of large scale and extreme 
quality; both fall and spring farrow. Come and see 
the biggest and best Chester White boar you ever 
looked at. You will then want one of his sons. No 
trouble to please with this kind. 


E. H. KAHL, Germania, lowa 


J. B. Tracy & Sons, Greene, lowa, offer 


Chester White Fall and Spring Boars 
of leading prize-winning strains. Sires: Ming 
Quality, Bellair, Chickasaw Chief 24d, 
and others. Write and let us tell you all 
about them. 


2 Yearling 0.1.6. Boars for Sale 


also 25 spring pigs of either sex. May farrow 
and of good breeding quality. Pedigree free. 


J. F. McKILLIGAN, Rushmore, Minn. 
50 | Head of Chester Boars For Sale 


Sired by Des Moines 2d, he by Combination 2d; also 

















sired by Cardinal. he by Chief Keokuk. Many of 
these boars are out of blue ribbon sows. Good size 
and cholera immune. Prices reasonable. Address 


0. J. BROUHARD, Colo, lowa 





G EO. W. TURNER, AURORA, IOWA, 
J R.R. No. 2. Breeder of the 0. I. C. and Chester 
Whites. offers for the next 30 days Dec. boars at 825 
and $30 each, and April and May boars at $20 each. 


8 F 


type, cholera immune. 





AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
and gilts, all ages. Prolific, large 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill, 











CHESTER WHITES. 


M. H. ROUNDS, Le Mars, lowa 


Breeder of the all-round business 


CHESTER WHITES 


Herd double treated. Am offering 18 fall boare 
and the best spring boars from our crop of 150 pigs 
raised. They are largely by Gold Medal 27023, our ist 
prize Sioux City yearling, anda bigone. A few are 
by Prince Dexter 29953, grandson of Sweepstakes. 
Write us, phone us or come and see us. Add, as above. 








BERKSHIRES. 


FAIRVIEW FARM BERKSHIRES 


Large, well grown boars—last spring's far- 
row; rich in Masterpiece blood; good enough to suit 
anyone. Price $20. 


J. H. NICKEL & SONS, 





Arenzville, fl. 





J eee 


ARMAGH FARM JE JERSEYS 








Island and 
American bred 








a) 
to be closed out at private sale. Owing tothe 
death of the manager, the late M. G. Seevers, I have 
decided to close out the herd, which is the best bred 
herd of Jersey cattle in lowa, and I wil! give pros- 
pective purchasers an opportunity to buy minus pub- 
licsaleexpense. Eimtnent’s Combination 78240, Imp., 
beads the herd. Farm adjoins town. 

AKMAGH JERSEY FARM, 
Gero. W. SEEVERS, Prop., Oskaloosa, Iowa 





HOLSTEINS. 


eens ane 


“ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS. 


Over tifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 80 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McKAY BROS., Waterloo, Iowa 





pesbarian pst ea ep alec 


Imp, Guernsey Bull for Sale 


Roehampton Polo 6th 29900; born May 25,1914. He 
is a fine individual, weighs about 650 pounds, fawn 
colored with white over shoulder, on rump, under- 
neath body and legs. His dam is a show cow that 
made 377 pounds butter fac in forty weeks. Bred by 
the late J. Pierpont Morgan. For price and parti- 
culars address 


W. W. MARSH, Mullan Ave., WATERLOO, IOWA 





AUCTIONEERS. 


PIO Oe 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write today 
for free catalog. Term opens December 6th. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ill 


Be An Auctioneer 


Travel over the country and make blg money. No 
other profession can be learned so quickly that will 
pay as big wages. Next 4 weeks term opens 
January 3, 1916. Are you coming? 

MISSOURL AUC i wy SCHOOL 
Largest in the World. W. B. CARPENTER, Pres. 
SiS Walnut St., ‘amas Cc ity, Mo. 


W F LOOKINGBILL Real Estate and Live 
Us Stock AUCTIONEER 
Has the reputation of being the most successful ren} 
estate auctioneer west of the Mississipp! River. 


Write me for information, dates and terms, at 
SAC CITY, IOWA 


J, L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la. 


The conductor of registered stock sales a specialty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle and swine on ourfarm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates, 


BOOK YOUR SALES 


with. ©. KEIL, Grinnell, lowa 
29 years experience in selling live stock. Many years 
experience in breeding. A good judge of values and 
a wide acquaintance make my services especially 
valuable. Write for dates 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
MERRILL, IOWA, 


H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS “= 3uRrEen, 


MARK W. EDDY Livestock auctioneer 


PORTAGE, 00.5 ene ree ot Davee 


Jerseys and Shori-horns 


N.G. KRASCHE 
0. S, JOHNSO 
































LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEEE 
Harlan. lowa. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 





TIPTON, IOWA 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags, 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 1S55W. Hures St. Chicago 
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Read How Fortunes 
Are Made Quick 
by I wing Stumps HERCULES 

























” ' ane ee 1 - Hand-Power 
“T me send you my new, fine free book at once. want to St 
show you proof of how you can turn each acre of stump land p Puller 
into a double profit the first year, in extra crops and added LOW PRICE 
value of land—by pulling stumps with the Hercules <All- Steel 
Triple-Power Stump Puller—-and how you can make big money in 120,000 lbs. Pull 
your spare time by pulling stumps for your neighbors or by renting your machine at ASK US ABOUT IT 
a nice fat profit. 











My book shows actual photographs and prints actual letters from many easily pulls an acre a day. Read how one man has increased his land value 
owners, telling of the remarkable feats of the Hercules—how it pulls from $25.00 an acre to $125.00. Read why the Hercules is the best in- 
any size slump, green tree or hedge in less than five minutes—how it vestment you can meke now. The 


Triple-Power 


Hercules Fez 


is the puller that has the single, double and triple power features, giving you three machines rifice my profit on the first machine in each locality. Take advantage of this 
inone. One man with a team can handle it and move it big profit and big saving opportunity now. Besides my 30 days’ free trial offer 
from place to place. No heavy lifting. The new portable is and money-saving price I give you a 


equipped with a solid steel bedplate and broad steel wheels. 
There isn’t a stump, green tree or hedge grown that the 3-Year Guaranty 





Stump Puller 


Hercules won't pull out without straining or breaking any that means something. The all-steel construction, the triple-power feature that saves 
castings. It’s the low-down constructed puller that has your team and gives a tremendous increase of power, the double safety ratchet and 
self-anchoring and stump-anchoring features—the one with the careful turning and grinding of every part—all these things make it safe for us 


double satety rachets that insure the absolute safety of to guarantee the replacement of any casting of a Hercules that breaks any time within three 
men and team. I want to send you a Hercules on years, whether it is the fault of the machine or your fault. 


’ . ¥ 
30 Days’ Free Trial This Free Book Tells All 
so you can see how powerful it is and how easy it works. Just simply send your name and address on the coupon or on a postal so that I 
I want you to know for yourself that the all-steel_con- can send you the convincing facts about the superiority and efficiency and value 
struction means 60% less weight and 400 % greater of the Hercules Stump Puller. Only 5,000 of these machines will be sold at 
strength than cast-iron or “xemi-steel. Besides this remarkable introductory price, so get your name in now. My book is a 
that, I want to save you big money on the cost. I'm beauty. See the real pictures of big stumps it has pulled out like you would 
making a pull weeds. Read the many interesting letters from farmers, lumbermen and 
° ° og: land promoters. Stumps, stumps, stumps, pulled out quick, making fortunes 
Special Price Proposition for owners of Hercules Stump Pullers. I want you to know the facts. Just 
to the first buyer in 5,000 different parts of the mail coupon or postal now. T’ll send the book and price by return mail. 
country If I get one Hercules in each locality T'll tell you the best crops to raise on ch gpainy Pari where stumps meee SEE, : simp / 

Mu w becanse of » are < al. want to get my free book to you at once, so that you can reac 1e remarkable facts aly 

“sided will surely follow are cause of the Hers tale qual the Fercules All-steel Triple-Power Stump Puller and how it does such a splendid w 

ity and efficiency. So I can easily afford to sac- mak:ng big profits for owners every where. 








rc Soe ees ; 
RUSH Coupon for Book; oy Postal Right New 


and New Low Price 


Mr. B. A. Fuller, Pres., Hercules Mfg. Co. 
857 24th St., Centerville, lowa. 
Dear Mr. Fuller: Mail me your free book and special price 
offer on the Hereules All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller. 


Name 


before you forget it or take down the 
name and address and write me as 
soon as you get a postaleard. Address 
me personally. 


B. A. FULLER, President 











a Hercules 
Manufacturing 
saga Company 
ae acme nme mceemceeeneel § 6857 24th Street, Centerville, lowa 





fecewmia eee Se es ee 


HERCULES Portable One-Man Puller For Use Without Team 


The only portable one-man puller on the The Hercules Portable excels all other hand machines, 
market. One man can develop a pull of 120,000 because it is so light, strong and easy to handle. It devel- 
pounds on the stump. When stumps are out ops more power with 6 ft. lever than any other machine 
a 14-year-old boy can move puller. No heavy with 10 ft. lever. The ideal machine for the man who has no 
lugging or dragging. horses. Write for particulars. 






























